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CHAPTER    XXV. 


BEIGNS   OF   WENCESUU8,   AND   RUPERT. 


Wenceslaus,  King  of  the  Romans,  had  been  already  chapter 
crowned  in  his  father's  life  time.     He  began  his      ^^^' 
reign  by  assembling  a  Diet  at  Nuremberg,  which  jj^'"*^ 
was  principally  employed  with  the  question  of  the  '^^*'- 
great  Schism  of  the  West.    The  new  king  had       ism. 
received  his  father's  dying  injunction  to  declare  for 
Pope  Urban.    Willing,  however,  that  his  judgment 
shoiUd  appear    unbiassed,   he   commissioned  his 
cousin  Josse,  Margrave  of  Moravia,^  his  vicar-ge- 
neral in  Italy,  to  enquire  and  report  upon  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  rival  pontifEs,  and  the  validity  of 
their  respective  elections.    The  Margrave's  report 
being  in  favour  of  Urban,  Wenceslaus  resolved  to 

'  Joue,  or  Jodoc,  wu  Ui(  bod  of  Wcncciltuk'  paternil  uDole,  John^HcDTr 
of  HonTi*,  wboM  Snt  wife  wu  Mirnret  Miultuchc,  from  whom  he  wu 
Kfterwudi  divorced.    Schmidt,  vol.  IV  p.  39.  note,  uid  uite,  vol.  I.  p.  491 . 
VOL.    11.  B    , 
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CHAPTER  uphold  his  pretensions ;  as  did  the  greater  portion 

'—  of  the  German  States. 

Diueo-        In  the  earlypart  of  his  reign,  v/e  find  Wenceslaus 
tbenobies  laudably  employed  in  the  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
^^riJ   public  peace,  which  was  continually  endangered  by 
'"''^      the  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  imperial 
cities.    Many  of  the  latter  having  formed  them- 
selves into  confederations  with  a  view  to  check  the 
depredations  of  their  noble  neighbours,  the  nobles 
in  like  manner  ranged  themselves  into  companies, 
distinguished  by  the  titles  of  the  Lion,  St.  William, 
and  St.  George.    In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
cities  in  league  amounted  to  no  less  than  forty- 
one,  comprising  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Rhine,  Swabia,  and  Franconia.     The  nobles,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  prudent  to  resort  to  amicable  mea- 
sures :  the  companies  of  the  Lion,  St.  William,  and 
St.  George  associated  themselves  with  the  city- 
league,  which  was  also  joined  by  Leopold  II.  Duke 
13B3.     of  Austria.    Wenceslaus  attempted  to  dissolve  this 
formidable  confederacy ;  and  in  a  diet  at  Nurem- 
berg proceeded  to  divide  Germany  into  four  parts, 
each  under  the  direction  of  some  principal  noble. 
Finding  the  union  of  the  cities  unbroken  by  this 
partition,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
1384.     league  of  princes,  in  the  hope  of  mastering  the  re- 
Leigueot  fractory  citizens.  Hereupon  the  free-towns  proposed 
witb  uh   a  treaty  with  those  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy ; 
IMS.     and  Zurich,  Berne,  Soleure,  and  Zug,  readily  en- 
tered into  a  defensive  alliance.    But  Schweitz  in 
the  name  of  the  four  forest  cantons  declined  the 
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ofier,  alledgin^  their  unwillii^ess  to  interfere  in  chapter 
the  disputes  of  others.^ 


To  none  of  the  Grerman  princes  was  this  new  Leopold  ii. 
confederacy  so  obnoxious  as  to  Leopold,  Duke  of  Amtruat- 
Austria,  who  burned  to  recover  the  possessions  of  swiu. 
his  house  in  Switzerland,  and  avenge  the  defeat  of      *^"^ 
his  uncle  by  the  brave  mountaineers  at  Morgarten. 
He  eagerly  seized  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and 
inarched  an  army  against  the   Swiss.    But  the 
battle  of  Sempach  proved  to  the  second  Leopold 
still  more  disastrous  than  Morgarten  had  been  to 
his  uncle  ;  his  army  was  completely  defeated ;  and 
he  himself  was  numbered  amongst  the  thousands  Bati«of 
of  nobles  who  fell  on  this  memorable  occasion.^  Lmpoid  de- 
The  Swiss  performed  prodi^es  of  valour  :  but  the  ^^  *°* 
name  of  Arnold  von  Winkehied,  a  knight  of  Un- 
terwalden,  was  raised  above  the  other  patriots  by 
the  heroism  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  de- 
struction.   So  impenetrable  seemed  the  dense  mass 
of  the  Austrian  vanguard,  clad  from  head  to  foot 
in  glittering  armour,  so  impassable  the  fence  of 
lances  which  bad  defiance  to  the  ill-appointed  rustics, 
that  something  more  than  ordinary  prowess  was 

*  Stntria*,  p.  6&0.— PMM,  p.  544.~5dimidt,  nl.  IV.  p.  18^-Pluits, 
TO).  I.  p.  436. 

*  The  mtnoer  of  Ltopold'i  deaUi  i*  nrioutlf  related.  According  to 
Ccixe  (p.  )9S)  ke  "  fell  by  an  unknown  huid."  Schmidt  (no  fliendta  the 
Swiu)  Mtrlbutei  his  end  to  &  hardhearted  Swiu  (ein  unbannhotiiger 
Schweitier]  who  flnding  him  gtiil  breathing,  itabbed  him  with  ■  knire, 
through  ■  crerice  in  hii  armour :  for  which,  if  we  ma;  beliere  Faber,  the 
man  wu  tried  aiui  executed  at  Berne.  Thii  laat  itatement  Plant*  rcaaon- 
ably  fleets,  though  he  agreei  in  the  nuun  with  Scbmidt'a  account  of  the 
duke"*  death,  vol.  I.  p.  44t. 
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CHAPTER  necessary  to  burst  through  them.   In  the  moment  of 

'—  necessity  the  brave  Winkehied  effected  the  desired 

object.  He  rushed  upon  the  knights  whose  spears 
opposed  his  advance  ;  then  turning  to  his  country- 
men, he  bequeathed  his  vrife  and  children  to  their 
care,  and  drawing  together  all  the  lanc^  within 
his  reach,  buried  them  in  his  own  bosom.  Thia 
magnanimous  manceuvre  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pletely successful.  As  his  stature  was  large,  his 
weight  bore  many  of  his  opponents  to  the  ground, 
thereby  opening  a  breach  in  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  over  his  bleeding  corpse  the  confederates 
completed  the  contusion  which  turned  the  fate  of 
the  day,  and  hastened  the  redemption  of  the  Swiss 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  House  of  Austria.* 
^on^^^-  Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Schism  in  the  Church 
th«,  continued  to  divide  the  states  of  Europe,  Wences- 
laus,  King  of  the  Romans,  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  Ferdinand,  King  ofPortugal,Richardn. 
King  of  England,  Italy  with  the  exception  of  Naples, 
and  the  remote  regions  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  declared  for  Urban  VI.  Charles  V.  King  of 
France,  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Aragon,  Henry  II. 
King  of  Castile,  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre, 
Robert  11.  King  of  Scotland,  Amadous  VI.  Count 
of  Savoy,  Maria,  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  Johanna, 
Queen  of  Naples  were  the  partizans  of  Clement  VII.^ 
The  support  of  most  of  these  states  was  merely 

*  PluiU,  p.  440. — &cnie  btul  no  share  in  tbe  glory  of  the  day,  hailiQ  de- 
dined  to  oppow  Leopold. 

*  Dupin,  TCd.  XII.  c.  4.— According  to  Bbriwu  (Lib,  KVUI.  c.  10,  tbe 
Spuiikrdi  at  Ant  «to^  neuter. 
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nominal :  distance,  or  their  own  affairs,  forbad  any  chaehtr 

active  interference.     But  this  wretched  quarrel  of  '— 

two  priests  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Naples.  The 
death  of  her  second  husband,  Lewis  of  Tarento,  in 
1362  left:  her  undisputed  monarch  of  Naples ;  and 
she  soon  afterwards  married  James  of  Aragon,  titu- 
lar King  of  Majorca.  Notwithstanding  her  three 
marriages  Johanna  still  remuned  childless;  and 
she  directed  her  attention  to  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor. Such  had  been  the  ravages  of  death  in  the 
royal  family,  that  of  all  the  numerous  progeny 
of  Charles  II.  the  only  males  surviving  were  Lewis, 
King  of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  son  of  Lewis  of 
Durrazzo.  To  him,  Johanna  gave  in  wedlock  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  her  sister  Maria;  and  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  in  1368. 

JamesofMajorca,  third  husband  of  Johanna,  pre- 
ferred the  tumult  of  the  Spanish  wars  to  the  charms 
of  Naples  and  its  Queen ;  and  he  died  in  Castile 
in  1375,  whilst  serving  as  a  mercenary  of  king 
Henry  II.  In  the  next  year  Johanna  gave  her 
hand  to  Otho  of  Brunswick,  a  prince  whose  illus- 
trious birth  and  mature  age  made  him  worthy  her 
choice,  upon  the  express  condition  that  he  should 
not  assume  the  title  of  King.^  Upon  the  news 
of  the  election  of  Urban  VL  Otho  repaired  to 
Rome,  where,  with  splendid  presents,  and  assu- 
rances of  duty,  he  offered  the  submission  of  the 
Queen  and  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  new  Pontiff. 

*  Hunt.  Ann.  1375. 1316.— Citnncine,  Lib.  XXIU.  c.  3. 
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CHAPTER  But  Otho,  either  disappointed  in  the  secret  object 

'—  of  his  visit,  or  disgusted  at  the  haughty  conduct  of 

Urban,  departed  from  Rome  full  of  indignation  ;' 
and  the  French  cardinals  received  the  countenance 
johtoM    of  Queen  Johanna  in  their  election  of  Clement  VII. 
N«pie«     In  Naples,  this  antipope  was  received  with  the  ut- 
v^^.     most  respect ;  but  the  people  still  inclined  to  their 
'^"*     countryman  Urban  ;  and  Clement,  distrusting  the 
temper  of  the  Nei4}olitans,  retreated  to  Fondi,  to 
Gaieta,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Avignon. 
The  result  of  Johanna's  opposition  to  Urban  was 
too  soon  manifested.    A  negociation  was  entered 
into  by  the  Pope  with  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  offers  of  the  premature 
sovereignty  of  Naples,  his  succession  to  which  was 
endangered  by  the  Queen's  recent  marriage.     To 
provide  himself  with  a  force  necessary  for  his  cri- 
minal undertaking  Charles  quitted  Treviso  which 
he  was  then  besieging,  and  departed  into  Hungary ; 
whilst  Urban  took  care  to  preach  a  crusade  against 
the  Queen  whom  he  excommunicated,  and  gathered 
funds  by  violent  extortions  from  the  clergy  and 
monasteries.    Johanna  was  not  insensible  to  her 
danger ;  and  anxious  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  her 
ungrateful  kinsman,  she  resolved  to  adopt  a  son 
and  successor,  since  her  age  forbad  her  to  look  for 

'  Per  ilcaDe  ngiooi  non  ben  conaidute  dUguatito  del  PkpL  Murat. 
AnD.  1376. — GUnnone  (Lib.  XXIII.  c.  4.)  cites  ■itory  fmni  Tbeodorick 
Niem,  (teCTctuT  to  Urtwa)  of  the  Pope's  keeping  Otho,  who  presented  him 
k  cup  of  -wine,  for  ■  long  time  on  his  knees,  until  reminded  of  his  incivilit; 
bj  one  of  the  ctrdinils.  It  i>  more  probable  thst  Otho'a  dis^it  arose  from 
discorering  wme  negociations  between  Urbin  and  Charles  of  Duntno. 
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progeny  of  her  ovm.      With  the  approbation  of  chapter 

Clement  VII.  she  fixed  upon  Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou,   '. 

brother  of  Charles  V.  the  reigning  king  of  France,  ^^^f* 
who  eagerly  accepted  so  advantageous  an  offer.  ^''Jjjjn 
But  unfortunately  the  death  of  the  king  of  France 
retarded  the  departure  of  Louis ;  and  Charles  of 
Durazzo  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Rome, 
where  he  was  created  senator  by  Urban.  That 
Pope  also  conferred  upon  him  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  solemnly  crowned  him 
king ;  exacting,  however,  in  return  the  principality 
of  Capua,  which  was  bestowed  on  Francesco  Prig- 
nano,  the  beloved  nephew  of  Urban.  Thus  quali- 
fied for  his  conquest,  Charles  departed  with  the 
papal  benediction ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Naples, 
the  gates  were  treacherously  opened  to  him.  The  chtrio  of 
Queen  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Castel  iomde* 
Nuovo ;  and  OUio,  after  a  vigorous  but  unsuccess-  *  ifs'i. 
fill  resistance,  retreated  upon  Aversa.  Finding 
Johanna  reduced  to  extremities  in  the  castle,  Otho 
resolved  to  risk  a  battle ;  and  the  event  of  the 
engagement  secured  the  crown  to  the  usurper. 
John,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  being  slun,  and  Otho 
himself  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  the 
Neapolitan  army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  whole  force  put  to  flight.  The  unfortimate 
Johanna  surrendered  herself  into  the  hands  of  her 
victorious  kinsman,  who  caused  her  to  be  carried 
prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Felix. 

Though  Lewis  of  Anjou  was  himself  detained  in 
France,  he  sent  ten  gallies  of  Provence,  with  a  force 
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CHAPTER   under  the  count  of  Caserta,  to  the  reUef  of  Johanna. 

1-    But  these  did  not  reach  Naples  until  a  few  days 

after  the  defeat  of  Otho;  and  the  kingdom  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  Charles.  Willing  to 
give  some  colour  to  his  aggression,  that  prince  in- 
timated his  desire  to  the  captive  Queen  that  she 
should  receive  the  visit  of  the  French  leaders,  and 
induce  them  to  believe  she  consented  to  relinquish 
the  crowD.  Johanna  feigned  a^ent,  and  the  stran- 
gers were  admitted  to  her  apartment.  In  the  inter- 
view, the  Queen  preserved  her  firmness ;  and  after 
pathetically  alluding  to  her  sufferings,  used  the 
eloquence  which  she  powerfully  possessed  in  assert- 
ing her  right  to  the  throne,  and  exhorting  them 
never  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  ungrateful  robber, 
who  from  a  Queen  had  converted  her  into  a  slave. 
The  sorrowing  Provencals  departed,  promising  her 
immediate  relief,  and  returned  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  to  seek  the  duke  of  Anjou.  But  Charles, 
fired  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  Johanna,  redoubled 
Murder  of  the  hardships  of  her  captivity ;  and  her  murder  has 
cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  memory.  She  is 
generally  reported  to  have  been  strangled:  and  her 
body  having  been  for  some  time  exposed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clara,  was  there  meanly  interred  near 
the  tomb  of  her  fether.^ 

'  Harat.  Aon.  1376-1383.— Giannone,  Ub.  XXIII.  c.  S.— Welt  might  tbe 
Utter  author  uy,  ttut  FroUurt,  however  correct  u  to  tbe  otTaira  of  France, 
cannot  be  tnuted  vbea  Naples  is  concerned.  Perbipi  no  piMage  in  any 
historical  writer  coQtains  more  misstatements  than  occur  in  Sir  Joho't 
account  of  Jobaoiui'i  vitit  to  Clement  V|i.  at  Fondi.  The  Queen  is  made  to 
t«U  tbe  Pope  "  that  the  ms  Qtst  married  to  Andrew,  by  wbom  she  had  n» 
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Thus  perished  Johanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  after  chapter 

areigD  of  thirty-nine  years,  during  which  the  people    ! — 

of  that  kingdom  enjoyed  greater  tranquillity  and 
hf^piness  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced. 
Her  fame  is  obscured  by  the  suspicion  of  her  con- 
nivance in  the  murder  of  Andrew :  and  if  pro- 
babilities are  to  be  received  by  way  of  crimination, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  supposing  that  she  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  murderous  design.  The  amount  of 
her  participation  in  the  conspiracy  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  unless  some  additional  light 
be  thrown  upon  the  matter  beyond  that  disclosed 
to  her  contemporaries.^      But  as  no  demand  of 

itne;  UnhtdiedymmginProvmce;  tlutifterhu  dMth.ihe  mimed  CAib-Im 
or  TKRDto,  by  vhom  ahe  h>d  *  dsugbter,  who  oat  to  be  marriei  to  Ltwit  ef 
^ORlTTe;  Uut  the  King  or  Hungary,  jVOTnfAsdupfauursAc  Ami  fohiiiralAn- 
ber  flnt  huaband,  mtde  war  upon  her  «econd,  whom  he  led  prisoner  into 
Hnoguy.  viiitrt  hd  <ii«(i ;  that  afterwerdi  abe  married ,  Jamea,  King  ot  Ha 
jorca,  Ktho  died  tn  d  voyage  lo  tliatuiatidi  and  that  Charlea  of  Duraizo  im- 
piiioned  henelf  and  her  fourth  huaband  Otho,  vith  her  aon  and  daughter, 
vhere  the  two  laat  died."  Here  are  at  leut  ten  hlundera,  1.  IdbaiiAhad 
iaaue  by  Andrew;  2.  That  Prince  did  not  die  in  Provence;  3.  Her  third 
huaband  wai  Lewia,  not  Charlea ;  4.  She  never  had  a  daughter  old  enough  to 
be  even  liSanced  i  5.  Lewia  at  Hungary  did  not  make  war  for  the  alledged 
canie :  6.  He  did  not  tilie  her  huaband  priaoner ;  7.  Neither  did  Lewi)  die  in 
Hungary ;  S.  Her  third  huatmnd  did  not  die  in  a  voyage  to  Majorca ;  9.  No 
eon  or  daughter  wu  Imprisoned  with  heri  10.  She  could  not  complain  of  thia 
impriaonment  to  Clement  VIL  at  Fondl,  ei  he  wai  aetUed  at  Avignon  when 
it  occurred,  and  she  never  escaped  from  It.  We  may  marvel  alter  thit  that 
Gibbon  (chap.  LXIV.  note  61}  ihould  dexlie  his  materials  to  be  "alwftji 
derived  from  auch  books  aa  the  chronicle  of  honest  Froissart." 

*  Her  contemporary,  Giovanni  Vlllani  (Lib.  XII.  c  SI.}  roundly  asserts  her 
guilt :  but  he  admits  that  his  Information  was  derived  Irom  one  Nlcholaa,  an 
Hungarian,  the  governor  of  Andrew,  and  intimate  friend  of  Vitlani'a  brother: 
which  btotbo-  Matteo,  In  hi>  continuation  of  Giovanni's  Cronick  (Lib.  I.  c.  9). 
relteiBtee  the  charge.  Muratorl  treata  her  guilt  as  nnquestionable :  whilst 
a  good  KeapoUtan  subject,  is  aniione  for  ths  reputation  of  his 
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CHAPTER  satisfaction  was  ever  made  for  tlie  death  of  the  duke 
^^'      of  Durazzo,  Johanna  appears  to  have  admitted  the 


justice  of  his  fate,  and  with  it  her  own  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  his  guilt. 

Johanna  waa  four  times  married ;  and  this  re- 
peated submission  to  the  bonds  of  matrimony  has 
been  plausibly  cited  by  her  defenders  as  a  refiitO' 
tion  of  the  charge  of  iUicit  love.  The  bigotry  of  a 
party,  who  believed  they  were  worshipping  the  true 
vicar  of  God,  has  denounced  her  as  a  follower  of 
the  antipope :  a  sin  not  very  heinous,  where  the 
equivocal  character  of  two  polemical  priests  gave 
ample  scope  for  a  lady's  prejudice  or  caprice.  She 
left  no  children:  her  son  by  Andrew,  and  two 
daughters  by  Lewis  of  Tarento,  died  in  their  youth. 
She  survived  her  sister  Maria  many  years;  and  the 
chuiM  m.  yoimgest  daughter  of  that  princess  was,  by  her  care, 
K«piei.       married  to  the  very  man,  who  robbed  her  of  her 

crown  and  her  life.^'' 

Hupture  The  good  understanding  between  Charles  and 

uri»ii  VI.    Urban  was  soon  put  an  end  to.     The  King  beheld 

1385.       ^jjjj  displeasure  the  entry  of  the  Pope  into  his 

dominions ;  and  he  resolved  to  drive  him  from  No- 

cera,  where  he  had  established  the  papal  court. 

He  marched  and  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  the 

indignant  Urban  was  reduced  to  the  miserable  satis- 

queen. — See  the  renuulu  of  B«f  le,  Diet.  Art.  Naplei ; — pirticuUrlr  note  (C) ; 
and  HkIEuh's  Middle  Agea,  vol.  I.  p.  fi20. 

'*  LouU  of  Aojoa  did  not  long  auirWe  Johuuw,  ind  died  in  1384.  His 
ton  Louis  n,  mtde  wme  ineffectual  kttempU  upon  Naples ;  and  hii  fUnil; 
continued  to  auame  the  title  of  King.  Tbla  title,  u  viU  be  seen  hereafter, 
wu  conipionuBed  by  another  adaption  b;  another  Johanna, 
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&ctioii  of  pouring  forth  upon  his  benegers  his  d^ly  chapter 
curses,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  and  the  blaze  of  a  ^^^' 
torch.  In  vain  did  his  cardinals  entreat  him  to 
resort  to  pacific  measures,  and  to  return  to  Rome. 
A  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  fancy ;  their  temperate  counsels  only 
a^^avated  his  impatience ;  and  six  cardinals  were 
loaded  with  chains  and  submitted  to  daily  tortures. 
Wearied  of  his  imprisonment  he  at  length  applied 
to  Genoa  for  relief;  and  ten  galleys  being  provided 
for  him,  he  effected  his  embarcation,  taking  with 
him  the  unfortunate  cardinals,  and  leaving  the  city 
and  his  beloved  nephew  a  prey  to  the  arms  of 
Charles.  He  arrived  in  safety  at  Genoa,  where  he 
still  continued  his  vain  endeavours  to  wring  from 
his  victims  an  admission  of  their  guilt.  One  alone, 
an  English  bishop,  escaped  by  the  interference  of 
his  king ;  but  the  remaining  five  were  doomed  to 
death,  aad  the  manner  of  their  destruction  was 
never  divulged.** 

Tlie  murder  of  Johanna  by  Charles  of  Durazzo  chiriei, 
met  with  a  singular  retribution.    On  the  death  of  Hungary. 
Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1386  the  sceptre  was      '^*** 
transmitted  to  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  two  daughters. 
The  sex  and  youth  of  the  princesses  found  no  &vour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Hungarians ;  and  remembering 
the  intrepid  character  of  Charles  whilst  he  formerly 
dwelt  amongst  them,  they  lu^ed  him  by  pressing 
invitations  to  become  their  king.     Maria,  the  elder 
princess,  was  destined  to  become  the  bride  of  Sigis- 

"  Munt.  Ann.  1381-1386.— GUnnone,  Ub.  XXIV.  c.  I. 
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CHAPTER  iDund,  second  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  IV. 

1    and  brother  of  King  Wenceslaus.    To  frustrate  the 

attempts  of  Charles's  partizans,  the  Queen-mother 
hastened  the  nuptials ;  but  Sigismund,  succumbing 
to  the  general  voice,  immediately  afterwards  retired 
out  of  Hungary.  Charles  was  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  people ;  and  after  dissembling  his  ambi- 
tion, and  affecting  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
princesses,  he  yielded  to  the  popular  outcry,  and 
consented  to  be  crowned  King  of  Hungary.  But 
he  was  not  the  only  dissembler :  the  royal  females 
deceived  him  into  the  belief  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  nation ;  and  the  new  king 
was  enticed  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  or  friend- 
ship.   As  he  conversed  with  the  Queen  and  her 

His  murdn.  daughters,  his  head  was  cloven  by  an  Hungarian 
sword ;  and  his  Italian  attendants,  alarmed  for 
their  own  safety,  abandoned  their  master  to  the 
hands  of  the  assassins.  Instead  of  avenging  the 
death  of  their  sovereign,  the  inconstant  people  cried 
out  for  Si^smund  and  Maria ;  the  daughter  of  Lewis 
was  declared  their  King ;  and  at  the  stem  command 
of  the  implacable  Urban,  the  last  honours  of  inter- 
ment were  denied  to  Charles,  who  had  died  un- 
reconciled to  the  holy  see.*^ 

Urban  VI.  expired  at  Rome  in  1 389,  leaving  the 
character  of  a  violent  and  haughty  schismatic ; 

"  GluiD.  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  3.  Tfaey  <xllcd  her  King,  out  of  regard  to  the 
memorj  of  her  fuher  Lewii,  Ibid. — Elinbeth,  the  QueeD-tnotber  did  not 
long  turrtie  thia  murder,  but  vu  leized  and  drowned  by  the  ptrtizana 
of  Chulei. 
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despotic  and  cruel  in  his  nature :  eager  alike  to  chapter 

advance  bis  kindred  and  crush  his  foes.    His  death  ' — 

produced  no  intermission  in  the  Schism.  Clement 
was  still  rejected  by  the  cardinals  of  Rome>  who 
elected,  in  the  room  of  Urban,  Cardinal  Pietro 
Tomacelli,  a  Neapolitan,  installed  by  the  title  of 
Boniface  IX.  The  new  Pontiff  commenced  by  Bonifmix, 
thundering  excommunication  against  the  Pope  of  1389^1404, 
Avignon,  who  was  not  slow  to  return  the  fulmina- 
tion. 

A  general  anxiety  now  prevailed  in  Europe  to 
see  the  unhappy  Schism  brought  to  an  end.  The 
death  of  Clement  VII.  in  1394  raised  hopes  of  an 
accommodation,  and  the  French  cardinals  elected 
Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  well  known 
to  have  declared  that,  if  he  arrived  at  the  Pope-  Benedictxiii- 
dom,  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  effected  the  faw^S^, 
union  of  the  Church.  But  when  once  elected  Be- 
nedict XIII.  adroitly  evaded  all  persuasions  to  re- 
sign,  and  desired  an  interview  with  his  rival  at 
Rome.  Wencestaus  zealously  laboured  to  extin- 
guish the  dissension  ;  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
Aragon,  and  Castile  earnestly  entreated  both  Popes 
to  relinquish  their  claim;  and  the  University  of 
Paris  appealed  from  the  authority  of  Benedict  to 
a  future  Pope  lawfiiUy  to  be  elected.  The  zeal  of 
Boniface  to  summon  a  general  Council  died  away 
before  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  brethren, 
who  exhorted  him  to  ret^n  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
New  embassies  from  Wenceslaus  and  Charles  VI. 
of  France  were  met  by  new  evasions  in  Rome, 
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CHAPTER  and  by  the  positive  refusal  of  Benedict  to  abdi- 
_  cate.      Boucicault,  the  marshal   of  Charles  VI. 


laid  siege  to  Avignon,  from  which  the  cardimds 
fled  with  precipitation ;  and  the  resolute  Antipope 
remained  closely  blockaded  in  his  well  fortified 
palace.  Compelled  at  length  to  capitulate  by  the 
failure  of  expected  relief  from  Aragon,  he  bound 
himself  by  oath  to  resign  the  Popedom  upon  the 
resignation  or  death  of  Boniface. '^ 

Boniface  now  made  overtures  to  Wenceslaus  and 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  over  to  his  side  by  an  in- 
vitation to  Rx)me,  with  the  promise  of  the  imperial 
crown.  But  the  King  of  the  Romans  was  in  no 
situation  to  lend  himself  to  the  service  of  another. 
After  having,  in  some  measure,  reconciled  the 
princes  and  cities  of  Germany,"  he  retired  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  despising  the  frequent  calls  of  the  Elec- 
tors to  return  among  them,  abandoned  himself  to  a 
course  of  indolence  and  debauchery.  His  reckless 
indifference  and  ferocious  cruelty  soon  estranged 
his  Bohemian  subjects ;  and  the  murder  of  some  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Prague  stirred  up  general 
indignation.  The  nobles,  therefore,  resolved  to 
secure  his  person ;  and  he  was  accordingly  arrested 
in  the  monastery  of  Beraun>  and  conducted  to 
wencet-  Prague,  where  he  suffered  a  rigorous  imprisonment 
priKjned  of  nearly  four  months.  Being  permitted  to  visit 
^ia.  ^  the  public  baths,  he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigi- 
"**■  lance  of  his  giiards ;  but  was  retaken,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Rosenberg.    The  Electors  now  inter- 
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fered  on  behalf  of  their  captive  monarch ;  fttid  the  chapter 

threat  of  a  war  prevailed  upon  the  Bohemians  to   ^— 

restore  him  to  liberty." 

But  Wenceslaus  had  soon  reason  to  complain  of 
the  severity  of  the  Electors  themselves.  The  first 
act  of  this  unfortunate  prince  after  his  release,  was 
to  create  his  brother-in-law  Duke  of  Milan ;  and 
for  the  sum  of  100,000  florins>  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conte  was  invested  with  great  portion  of  the  cities 
of  Lombardy.  The  German  princes  resented  this 
investiture  as  an  alienation  of  the  imperial  territory ; 
and  the  entire  indifference  shewn  by  Wenceslaus  to 
the  interests  of  Germany,  gave  them  a  plausible 
pretext  to  resolve  on  his  deposition.  Accordingly 
at  an  assembly  of  the  Electors  at  Mentz  they  en- 
tered into  a  mutual  engagement  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Church  and  Empire,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
rights  and  privileges.  This  confederation  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  other 
influential  nobles;  and  Wenceslaus  was  formally 
summoned  to  meet  the  princes  at  Frankfort.  Wen- 
ceslaus contented  himself  with  sending  thither  am- 
bassadors to  excuse  his  absence  for  the  present; 
and  to  fix  a  fiiture  day  when  he  in  person  would 
take  part  in  their  deliberations.  But  the  patience 
of  the  assembly  was  now  exhausted ;  and  the  Elec- 
tors not  only  resolved  on  the  deposition  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  but  began  to  look  round  for  a 

"  Pfeffel,  p.  S4T.  Tbe  itorj  told  by  Struviiu  from  DubrtTlui,  o(  his 
CMipe  br  means  of  Subuidk  (unbubui^  and  the  little  iklff,  u  cGitwnly  ipo- 
ojpbMl.  Hii  release  is  bjr  JEarm  Sylvius  ind  otheis  directly  sscribed  to 
John,  Ihike  of  Luiatia,  snd  Procoplus,  HtrgraTc  of  MonvLB. 
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CHAPTER  fit  successor  in  the  Empire.  Before,  however, 
'—  taking  this  decisive  step,  they  again  solemnly  in- 
vited Wenceslaus  to  meet  them  at  Rense,  that  he 
might  redress  the  grievances  complained  of;  and 
intimated  their  determination,  in  case  of  his  default, 
to  abjure  their  allegiance  to  him.'^ 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  three  ecclesiastical 

Electors  and  Rupert,  Coimt  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 

wcncei-   met  at  Rense ;  and,  Wenceslaus  neither  appear- 

l*ui  de-.,  ,  ,..!,-, 

poMd.  mg  m  person  nor  by  any  one  on  his  behalf,  they 
proceeded  solemnly  to  depose  him,  with  a  formal 
recital  of  his  delinquencies.  His  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  was 
put  forth  at  the  head  of  the  charges ;  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire  by  the  grant  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan  and  other  imperial  fiefs  was  parti- 
cularly insisted  on ;  and  even  his  violent  aod  mur- 
derous acts  against  his  Bohemian  subjects  were  in- 
cluded in  the  electoral  impeachment.  On  the 
following  day,  the  three  archbishops  unanimously 
named  as  his  successor  Rupert  III.  Elector  Pala- 
tine ;  who,  by  his  own  vote,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Electors  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg, 
Rupert,  ratified  his  election.  On  this  occasion  the  new 
the  Bo-  King  subscribed  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  bound 
°""''  himself,  among  other  articles,  to  take  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  harmony  in  the  Church ;  and  for 
the  reunion  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  estates  to 
the  Empire.'' 

>*  Stiuviiu.p.GM.— Schmidt,  l'ol.IV.p.38.41. 
V  Scbmidt,  p.  44.— PfeSel,  p.  SM. 
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Though  Rupert  found  many  opponents  to  his  chapter 
nomination  in  Germany,  the  apathy  of  Wenceslaus      "^^' 
continually  deprived  the  Bohemian  prince  of  his 
adherents.    And  finding  his  election  recognized  by 
Pope  Boniface  IX.  the  new  King  resolved  on  an 
expedition  into  Lombardy,  in  pursuance  of  his  un- 
dertaking to  restore  to  the  Empire  the  Italian  fie&, 
which  had  been  granted  away  by  his  predecessor. 
But  his  designs  of  conquest  were  at  once  annihi-  Rupert  de- 
lated  by  the  Milanese  forces,  which  surprised  him  Lombwdj. 
near  the  Lago  di  Garda.     Here  his  troops  were 
completely  defeated ;  the  remnant  with  difficulty 
escaped ;  and  he  himself  taking  flight  to  Venice 
retired  again  into  Germany. ^^ 

Wenceslaus  had  refused  to  renoimce  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  the  defeat  of  his  rival 
might  have  encouraged  him  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  throne.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  his  brother 
Sig^smund  had,  at  this  juncture,  been  draped  from 
the  throne  of  Hungary  to  a  dungeon ;  and  Ladis- 
laus,  son  and  successor  of  Charles  HI.  King  of 
Naples,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  Sigismund  escap- 
ing from  his  prison  returned  into  Bohemia ;  and 
vainly  endeavoured  to  stimulate  his  brother  to  ac- 
tive measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  Empire.  But 
he  soon  found  in  Wenceslaus  an  obstacle  to  his 
schemes  for  undermining  Rupert  in  Germany  and 
Italy  ;  and  justifying  himself  by  the  King's  repeated 
paroxysms  of  cruelty  and  ferocity,  he  proceeded  to 
arrest  his  person.     The  wretched  Wenceslaus  was 
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CHAPTER  now  a   second  time  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 

L_  Prague,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  fortress  on 

the  Danube;  his  brother  meantime  assuming  the 
government  of  Bohemia.  But  whibt  Sigtsmund 
was  engaged  in  Hungary  in  wresting  the  crown 
from  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  the  captive  king,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  fisherman,  regained  his  Uberty ;  ap- 
parently content  with  the  Bohemian  kingdom, 
although  a  strong  party  was  ready  in  Germany  to 
fevour  his  restoration  to  the  throne.*' 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  Western 
Empire  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  imperial  crown  claimed  by  two  kings  ; 
the  holy  see  disputed  by  two  Popes ;  and  now,  to 
complete  the  confusion,  the  death  of  Gian-Galeazzo 
in  1402  left  his  widely-extended  territory  A  prey  to 
his  neighbours ;  whilst  the  armies  of  the  Pope,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Condottieri  rushed  in  upon  his 
dismembered  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Boni- 
wntvii.  face  IX.  in  1404  the  Roman  cardinals  elected  In- 
i404'.uo6.  nocent  VII.  whose  short  reign  is  marked  by  nothing 
save  his  expulsion  from  Rome  by  the  turbulent 
citizens,  and  the  momentary  occupation  of  the  city 
by  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples.  But  on  the  death 
of  Innocent,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  upon  the  dis- 
teacted  Church.  As  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  surrender  of  Benedict  had  been  received 
at  Avignon  was  his  promise  to  resign  upon  the 

"  PfefftI,  torn.  I.  p.  559.  Tbii  ImpFiionment  and  the  Mcipe  b;  meini  of 
the  flibennui  (whom  he  ennobled)  are  referred  by  StiUTiui,  p.  653.,  to  « 
former  period.  The  ucond  iinpiiionmeDt  iD  Prague  wa*,  however,  in  1402, 
eight  jeui  after  the  flr*t.    Art  de  T^rif.  In  D*tt>,  tom.  ill.  p.  460. 
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death  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  cardinals  hesitated  chapter 

about  electing  a  successorto  Innocent.    As  this  pro-  1— 

mise,  however,  had  not  been  free  from  compulsion 
which  might  enable  Benedict  to  evade  it,  they  agreed 
to  elect  a  new  Pope,  every  cardinal  taking  an  oath 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  lay  down  the  Popedom 
immediately  the  Antipope  should  consent  to  resign 
his  dignity.  Angelo  Corrario,  a  Venetian,  was  ac-  ^egoiym. 
cordingly  chosen,  with  the  title  of  Gregory  XII.;  im-na. 
and  after  his  election,  lie  solemnly  repeated  his 
oath  of  resignation.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
his  sincerity  in  the  outset ;  he  at  once  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  Benedict;  and  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that  they  should  meet  at  Savona,  a 
town  on  the  coast  near  Genoa.  Benedict  appeared 
at  the  appointed  place ;  but  the  love  of  power  had 
now  corrupted  the  honesty  of  Gregory ;  and  though 
he  quitted  Rome  and  arrived  at  Siena,  he  began  to 
start  objections  to  the  situation  of  Savona.  As  the 
scruples  of  the  one  priest  encreased,  so  did  the  as- 
severations of  eagerness  to  resign  grow  loud  with 
the  other;  and  whilst  Gregory  affected  to  dread 
the  sea  and  the  French  garrison  in  Genoa,  Benedict 
protested  ag^nst  trusting  himself  in  the  mainland 
of  Italy.™  Still  messages  were  daily  interchanged 
between  these  fraudulent  old  men ;  and  Europe 
grew  weary  of  their  chicanery.  But  Ladislaus  of 
Naples  having  a  second  time  occupied  Rome,  Gre- 
gory seized  upon  this  a^^ression  as  a  plausible 
excuse  for  evading  the  great  question.     The  adhe- 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  XII.  p.  374. 
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CHAPTER  rents  of  either  party  now  resolved  to  withdraw  their 

—    support.    Charles  VI.  King  of  France  intimated  to 

Benedict  his  intention  to  reject  his  authority,  and 
puhlished  an  edict  of  neutrality.  A  more  decided 
blow  was  struck  by  the  cardinals  of  Gregory,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
add  nine  to  their  number,  left  him  in  disgust  and 
withdrew  to  Pisa.  Being  here  joined  by  the  cardi- 
nals of  Avignon  it  was  agreed  to  summon  a  genera) 
council,  with  an  appeal  to  a  future  Pope.  Bene- 
dict thus  deserted  set  sail  for  Spain  and  landed  at 
Perpignan ;  and  Gregory  retired  to  Bimini  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  Carlo  Malatesta. 
To  counteract  the  proceedings  at  Pisa,  the  two  fugi- 
tives summoned  each  his  Council,  the  one  at  Per- 
pignan ;  the  other  at  Aquileia. 
counca  The  Council  of  Pisa  was  opened  on  the  25th  of 
1409.'  March,  1409.  The  members  of  that  assembly 
were  numerous  in  proportion  to  its  importance, 
and  comprised  the  prelates,  ambassadors,  and  en- 
voys of  most  of  the  states  of  Europe.  From  Ger- 
many and  Aragon  no  ambassadors  appeared;  for 
Rupert  persisted  in  adhering  to  Gregory,  and  King 
Martin  was  devoted  to  his  countryman  Benedict. 
The  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  were  con- 
siuned  in  the  various  discussions  and  divisions  of 
the  assembly ;  the  rival  Popes  were  cited  and  de- 
clared contiunacious ;  the  authority  of  the  Council 
was  fortified  by  a  decree ;  and  after  a  second  cita- 
tion, Angelo  Corrario,  calling  himself  Gregory  XII. 
and  Pedro  de  Luna,  calling  himself  Benedict  XIII. 
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were  excommunicated  as  heretics,  and  deprived  of    chapter 

all  their  ecclesiastical  dignities.     The  Council  next    _^^^_'_ 

proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  true  and  lawful  head 

of  the  Church,  and  by  the  dictation  of  Cardinal   , 

Baldassare  Cossa,  legate  of  Bologna  (himself  refiis- 

ing  the  proferred  tiara),  the  choice  fell  upon  Peter 

of  Candla,  once  a  Greek  beggar ;  but  whose  merits 

had  procured  him  a  succession  of  preferments, 

and  now  raised  him  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  Aiexuiderv. 

human  greatness.     He  assumed  the  title  of  Alex-  iios'hio. 

ander  V.21 

Nothing  dismayed  by  the  preparations  of  Pisa, 
the  two  heretical  Popes  presided  at  their  respective 
councils.  Benedict  even  anticipated  the  assembly 
at  Pisa  by  opening  in  November  1408  the  Council  istNo». 
of  Perpignan,  which  was  attended  by  the  bishops  ""*' 
of  Spwi  and  many  prelates  of  France.  These,  in- 
deed, gradually  fell  off  until  only  eighteen  remained, 
who  seasoned  their  devotion  with  salutary  advice  in 
&vour  of  resignation.  On  the  very  day  after  his  ^th  June 
deprivation  Gregory  also  opened  his  Council  at 
Udine,  and  a  scanty  assembly  of  prelates  recog- 
nized him  as  lawful  Pope.  But  before  they  sepa^ 
rated  the  election  of  Alexander  was  announced; 
and  Gregory  might  securely  promise  to  resign  his 
dignity,  whenever  the  two  &lse  Popes  should  be 
persuaded  to  a  similar  humiliation.  Thus  then, 
the  Church  became  a  monster  with  three  heads. 
In  Spain  and  Scotland,  the  traveller  might  learn 

^  See  ■  curious  leRer  descriptive  of  the  Council,  from  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Miixence  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitien,  in  Monstrclet,  vol.  II.  chap.  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  that  Benedict  XIII.  was  the  only  true  Pontiff;  in 
Germany  or  Naples,  he  would  be  exhorted  to  yield 


obedience  to  Gregory  XII. ;  whilst,  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  his  heresy  would  be  denounced,  if  he  ac- 
knowledged any  other  Pope  than  Alexander  V. 

The  Council  of  Gregory  had  hurried  towards 
its  conclusion  at  the  menaces  of  the  Venetians, 
who  rejected  the  authority  of  their  fellow-country- 
man, and  adopted  the  decision  of  Pisa.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice,  therefore,  was  no  place  of 
safety ;  and  Gregory,  embarking  on  the  galleys  of 
Ladislaus,  found  an  honourable  retreat  at  Gaieta. 
That  ambitious  king,  after  his  vain  attempt  to  retain 
the  throne  of  Hungary,  had  availed  himself  of  the 
Pope's  absence  to  enter  Rome,  for  the  third  time, 
in  triumph.  Thence  he  was  now  driven  by  the 
mercenaries  of  Alexander ;  who  was,  however,  di- 
verted from  visiting  the  capital  by  the  persuasions 
of  Cardinal  Cossa;  and  proceeded  to  Bologna, 
where  he  terminated  his  brief  reign  on  the  third  of 
May  1410.  Cossa  was  content  to  accept  a  dignity 
he  had  once  thought  fit  to  refuse :  the  cardinals 

jobnxxui.  were  betrayed  into  hk  election;  and  he  assumed 

Mio-uis.  the  name  of  John  XXIII.^ 

In  the  Council  of  Ksa,  Wenceslaus  had  been 
recognized  as  lawful  King  of  the  Romans  i^  and  a 
strong  party,  headed  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  was 
formed  in  Germany  against  the  authority  of  Rupert. 
But  Wenceslaus  stUl  lay  inactive  in  Prague,  where 

"  Hunt.  Ann.  1410.— Du[Hi],Tol.Xin.G.  1.- 
"  StniTiiM,  p.  658. 
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a  new  religious  controversy  raged  in  the  Univer-  chapter 

8ity,2*  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Enghsh  reformer  1_ 

Wickliff,  disseminated  by  John  Huss,  were  prepar- 
ing a  fearful  warfare  for  the  Bohemians.     Nor  did  D«th  or 
the  death  of  Rupert  produce  any  iavourahle  result    "  uio. 
to  Wenceslaus.    The  double  election  of  his  brother 
Sigismund   and  of  his  cousin  Josse  of  Moravia  Jomc,  Kins 
threatened  the  Empire  with  a  new  schism,  when  mun-. 
the  opportune  death  of  the  latter  three  months  Hii  death, 
alter  his  election  left  the  field  open  to  his  rival.^ 
Wenceslaus  offered  no  impediment  to  his  brother's 
succession.    Content  to  see  the  imperial  crown  sigUmund. 
secured  to  his  family,  he  renounced  all  his  claims  tbe  Romuii. 
in  favour  of  Sigismund;  and  died  in  Bohemia  in 

•*  Dcatb  of 

1419,  at  the  moment  when  the  Hussite  reformers  wencw- 
were  commencing  their  career  of  blood.*^  He  left  1413. 
no  issue  by  either  of  his  two  qaeens.  With  talents 
of  a  superior  order  and  many  redeeming  qualities, 
Wenceslaus  stands  forth  in  the  annals  of  Bohemia 
as  a  monster  of  the  blackest  cruelty ;  and  the  vio- 
lent step  of  his  Bohemian  subjects  has  been  excused 
by  his  alledged  ferocity  which  justified  his  incarce- 
ration as  a  raging  beast  of  prey."  His  inveterate 
habit  of  drunkenne^  seems  universally  admitted : 
but  this  vicious  propensity  has  been  accounted  for 
by  poison  administered  to  him  in  early  youth,  which, 

**  Four  thousand  itudentl  quitted  their  Almi,  Mater,  man;  of  trhom 

retiiing  to  Leipilg  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Uniiersitj'a  renown.    Pfeffel, 

torn.  1.  p.  561. 

»  Struviua,  p.  684.  ••  Pfeffel.  p.  664-678, 

"  See  aome  of  tbe  impaled  atrocities  of  the  Bohemiwi  Ntn  in  Slravlu, 

p.  646.  n.  (7). 
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CHAPTER  though  it  failed  to  effect  his  destruction,  created  ao 

L    insatiable  and  ever-raging  thirst.**    That  he  grossly 

neglected  the  interest  of  the  Empire  is  a  chat^ 
not  easOy  answered :  but  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
has  defeated  itself  by  the  atrocious  character  of  the 
crimes  they  impute  to  him ;  the  foul  and  over- 
charged aspersions  of  slander  being  generally  their 
surest  refutation. 

*  Pfeftl,  p.  538. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


RBION    OF    SIGIBHUND.       COUNCIL    OF    CONSTANCE. 
HUSSITE   WAE,      COUNaL    OF    BASLE. 

SiGisMUND,  the  new  King  of  the  Romans,  was  the  chaptek 

second  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.    By  his  '■ — 

marriage  with  Maria,  King  of  Hungary,  he  had  Kkl^'^^the 
shared  the  throne  with  that  princess ;  and  upon  her  ^"^^'i 
death  in  1392  became  sole  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  rapid  advance  of  the  Turks  into  Europe 
called  Sigismund  into  the  field ;  and  his  unfortu- 
nate defeat  at  Nicopolis  in  1396'  gave  the  sultan 
Bajazet  I.  a  firm  footing  in  the  West     Sigismund 
became  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  the  Hunga-      uos. 
rian  crown  was  seized  by  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples. 
But  the  exiled  monarch  returned  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Bohemians ;  again  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Hungary;  and  now  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Electors  was  declared  the  successor 
of  the  Ca»ars. 

Immediately  after  his  election,  Si^mund  pro- 
fessed his  determination  to  effect  the  extinction  of 
the  great  Schism.  He  opened  a  communication 
with  Pope  John  XXIII.  exhorting  him  to  convene 

'  Froiuut,  vol.  IV.  clMp.  69.  62  to  76.— Gibbon,  vol.  XI.  p.  450. 
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his  own  dominions,  as  the  place  of  assembly.  John 
was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  this  salutary  measure : 
Ladislaus  of  Naples  was  agfUD  at  the  gates  of  Rome ; 
the  alliance  of  the  Emperor-elect  was  too  valuable 
to  be  slighted ;  and  the  Pope  and  Sigismund  met 
rf'the"*  ^'^  ^o^  *o  concert  measures  for  the  termination  of 
^^*  the  schism,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  impe- 
^j-  rial  coronation.2  The  two  heads  of  Christendom 
are  reported  to  have  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
at  this  period.  They  visited  Cremona,  then  re- 
volted from  Milan,  and  governed  by  her  tyrant 
Gabrino  Fondolo,  Sigismund  and  Pope  John  as- 
cended the  summit  of  the  lofty  tower ;  and  Fon- 
dolo for  a  moment  entertained  the  design  of  preci- 
pitating them  both  over  the  parapet.  Eleven  years 
afterwards  he  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold  at 
Milan ;  and  in  his  last  moments  bitterly  reproached 
himself  for  his  cowardice  in  abandoning  his  rnur- 
derous  purpose.' 

Though  the  immediate  death  of  Ladislaus  tempted 
John  to  withdraw  his  consent  to  the  Council,  yet 
fearing  to  injure  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by 
so  open  a  breach  of  faith,  he  listened  to  the  en- 
coura^ng  assurances  of  bis  cardinals,  and  reluc- 
1414.  tantly  journeyed  to  Constance.  The  newly-crowned 
King  of  the  Romans*  soon  afterwards  made  his 
appearance ;  and  the  number  of  strangers  intro- 

*  Schmidt,  to).  IV.  p.  89.  *  Ckmpi,  spud  Muiat.  Ann.  1413 

*  He  vu  crowned  U  Aix-la.CbipeUe  b;  the  Elector  of  Cologne  on  the 
Sth  of  November,  1414.    StruTiut,  p.  8M. 
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duced  into  the  town  was  computed  by  a  eontem-  chapter 
porary  historian  at  forty  thousand.     Besides  thirty     '""^* 


cardinals,  three  hundred  prelates,  and  a  crowd  of 
inferior  clergy,  four  Electors  and  many  nobles  were 
present  at  this  momentous  assembly.  Thither  also 
the  ex-Fopes  Gregory  and  Benedict  sent  their  de- 
puties ;  and  after  the  settlement  of  several  pre- 
liminary points,  the  ereat  Council  was  opened  on  Coondi  of 
the  1st  of  March  1415. 

The  general  desire  was  the  voluntary  resignation 
of  the  three  pontifical  pretenders.  The  life  of 
John  before  his  advancement  to  the  holy  see  had 
been  stained  by  atrocious  vices,  the  disclosure  of 
which  in  that  august  assembly  might  have  struck  a 
more  obdurate  soul  with  shame  and  consternation. 
The  threat  of  such  an  exposure  secured  his  acqui- 
escence^ and  the  Council  were  gratified  by  his  un- 
conditional relinquishment  of  the  tiara.  But  the 
guilty  priest  soon  repented  his  resignation;  and 
relying  on  the  protection  of  Frederic  IV.  of  Austria^ 
Count  of  TjTol,  he  quitted  Constance  in  disguise 
and  arrived  at  Schaffhausen,  where  he  again  asserted 
his  supremacy  as  the  true  vicar  of  Christ 

Though  the  withdrawal  of  John  threw  the  Coun- 
cil into  confusion,  the  Others  sUll  continued  their 
proceedings.  In  the  fourth  session  an  important 
decree  was  made,  by  which  the  authority  of  a  gene- 
ral Council  was  declared  superior  to  every  power 
upon  earth,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Pope.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting,  Frederic  of  Austria  was  ex- 
communicated and  put  under  the  Ban  of  the  Em- 
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of  the  Germans  and  Swiss;"  and  being  reduced  to 
the  moat  deplorable  extremity,  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  peace  by  delivering  up  the  fugitive  Pope. 
The  Council  proceeded  to  examine  the  articles  of 
accusation  exhibited  aganst  John :  seventy  was  the 
number  preferred ;  but  the  revolting  chantcter  of 
some  induced  the  Others,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Church,  to  suppress  twenty  of  the  most  enormous. 
The  remainder  being  substantiated  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  witnesses,  the  Council  pronounced  their 
sentence,  by  which  Baldassare  Cossa,  calling  him- 
Dcfrad*.  self  John  XXIII.,  was  declared  degraded  from  the 
John  XXIII.  Popedom.  He  was  then  delivered  over  to  Lewis 
uis.  Ill,  Elector  Palatine,  who  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Heidelberg.^ 
G^r*'x"i!*^  The  resignation  of  Gregory  was  soon  afterwards 
4ih  July.  announced  at  Constance  by  Carlo  Malatesta,  Lord 
of  Rimini ;  and  this  pious  act  of  the  self-deposing 
Pontiff  was  rewarded  by  his  being  permitted  to 
retain  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  created  governor 
of  the  march  of  Ancona.  But  the  sturdy  Benedict 
resisted  all  attempts  to  obtain  his  abdication ;  and 
Sigismund  evinced  his  zeal  in  the  good  cause,  by 
proposing  hinuelf  to  visit  the  refractory  priest  and 
his  sovereign  the  king  of  Aragon.  He  accordingly 
quitted  Constance  and  repaired  to  Perpignan,  where 
he  was  joined  by  King  Ferdinand  I.  and  the  am- 

*  For  the  extent  of  Frederic's  louei  on  this  occiuon,  see  Coie,  ml.  1.  p. 
27.'i.  and  PlBQta,  vol.  I.  p.  60-90. 

•  Pfeffd.  p.  571. 
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bassadors  of  Castile  and  Navatre.     After  vmnly  chapter 

attempting  to   soothe   Benedict  into  resignation, '_— 

Sigismund  departed  to  Narbonne  :  but  bis  journey 
was  not  wholly  ineffectual ;  for  the  kings  of  Ara- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Navarre,  weary  of  the  pertina- 
city of  the  Antipope,  one  and  all  consented  to 
desert  him.  The  resolute  Benedict  preferred  flight 
and  captivity  to  the  loss  of  the  pontifical  title ;  and 
driven  from  Ferpignan  he  sought  retuge  in  his  de- 
solate Castle  of  Peniscola ;  where  he  ventured  to 
defy  his  enemies,  and  consoled  himself  with  un- 
remitted denunciations  upon  all  who  denied  his 
supremacy.' 

The  zeal  of  Sirismund  for  the  welfere  of  the  vmt  ot 

.  1  ■  Sip«munil 

Church  was  not  so  ardent  as  to  prevent  his  attempt-  tu  Fnmce ; 
ing  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests ;  nor  does 
his  reputation  acquire  any  lustre  by  his  journey  into 
France  upon  the  present  occasion.  His  visit  to 
Paris  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  the  laudable 
desire  of  reconciling  the  differences  of  France  and 
England  ;  yet  his  subsequent  conduct  flatly  con- 
tradicts this  supposition,  and  gives  room  for  the 
imputation,  that  he  was  treacherously  bent  on 
avfuiing  himself  of  the  distractions  of  the  French 
to  regain  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Empire 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  than  the  state  of 
France  at  the  time  of  Sigismund's  arrival.  The 
insanity  of  Charles  VI.  left  the  kingdom  a  prey  to 
internal  &ction,  whilst  the  invasion  of  the  English 

7  Mui&na,  Lib.  XX.  c.  7.  and  8. 
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CHAPTER  and  the  victory  of  Azincourt  threatened  the  unfor- 
^^^''     tunate  natioD  with  a  foreign  yoke.    After  viating 
And  to     Paris,  Sigismund  passed  over  into  England  with  the 
■    avowed  intention  of  inducing  Henry  V.  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  French.    But  the  strict  alliance 
which  he  now  formed  with  the  English  prince  boded 
nothing  favourable  to  France ;  and  after  his  return 
through  that  country  he  at  once  threw  off  the  mask 
and  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  Charles  VI. 
During  his  residence  in  Paris  he  had  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  the  court  by  assuming  in  the  Parliament 
the  seat  of  the  king ;  and  by  conferring  knighthood 
on  a  subject  of  France  whose  birth  was  not  sufB- 
ciently  noble  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  French  chi- 
valiy.    These  assumptions  of  supreme  power  were, 
however,  overlooked  at  a  time  when  the  distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom  made  the  people  little  solici- 
tous for  the  rights  of  the  crown.    But  when  on 
Sigismund*s  second  arrival  in  France  he  intimated 
at  Lyons  his  intention  of  conferring  the  dignity  of 
Duke  on  the  count  of  Savoy,  he  was  reminded  by 
the  inends  of  the  king  that  such  an  act  performed 
within  the  French  dominions  would  amount  to  an 
assertion  of  sovereignty,  and  that  the  king  of  France 
acknowledged  no  other  superior  than  Gtod.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  postpone  Uie  execution  of 
8>Toy      his  design  until  he  had  crossed  the  Rhone ;  and  at 
^1      Chamb^ri  Count  Amadeus  VIII.  was  invested  with 
?4|5^^'    the  Dutchy  of  Savoy .»    From  this  time  Sigismund 
proclaimed  his  hostility  to  the  king  of  France,  declar- 

*  Set  Appendii.  T<iUe  XXXVI. 
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iDg  his  league  with  the  king  of  England ;  and  he  chapter 

called  upon  Charles  to  surrender  the  territory  which   1_ 

had  gradually  been  usurped  from  the  Empire.^ 

On  the  return  of  Sigismund  to  Constance  he 
again  devoted  himself  to  the  labours  of  the  Council. 
Benedict  still  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  resign ;  and 
he  was  at  length  convicted  by  the  fathers  of  peijury,  Deposition  of  ■ 
heresy,  and  schism,  and  declared  to  be  deprived  of  aeth  Juiy. 
all  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  station.     Having  thus       '**^' 
cleared  the  field,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  succe^or  to  the  vacant  ch^r  of  St.  Peter :  and  by 
the  suffrage  of  the  five'"  great  nations.  Cardinal 
Ottone   Colonna  was  raised  to  the  sublime  dis- 
tinction.    The  great  schism  being  now  confined  to  Election  or 
the  rock  of  Peniscola,  the  council  despatched  the  utbNov. 
remaining  matters  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 
Pope  Martin  V. ;  and  one  of  the  acts  at  Constance 
was  to  celebrate  the  obseqmes  of  the  abdicated 
Gregory,  who  survived  the  new  election  scarcely 
seven  days.   At  length  the  sittings  of  this  celebrated  "'^  ^p"" 
council  being  concluded,  its  dissolution  was  formally 
pronounced,  and  Martin,  proceeding  by  slow  jour-  M«Ttin  uriTa 
nies  through  Lombardy,  arrived  at  Florence  in  the  ^eth  Feb. 
be^nning  of  the  year  1419.^'      During  his  pro- 
tracted residence  in  that  city,  he  had  the  satisfac- 

*  Ptn  Dtnitl,  torn.  VI.  ei8^-R«pin,  torn.  HI.  p.  456.— Art  de  v^riaer  les 
I>atc*,toni.  III.  p,  esi. 

"  The  Oennui,  luliui,  French,  Engliih,  uid  Spanlah.  The  cbanctcriatlca 
of  the  four  lint  are  tbui  given  by  a  contemponry  mthor ;  to  the  Germuii 
*re  Mcribed  inatantii  et  importunitu ;  to  the  ItaliuiB,  ututia  et  putialitu  j 
to  the  French,  lolemnituet  excellenti*;  to  the  EnBlith,  kudkdi  et  Bcviltu, — 
Scboiidt.  vol.  IV.  p.  101. 

■'  Uunt.  Ann.  1414.1417.- Dupin,  vol. XIII.  c.  2.— Maahdm.voi.III.p. 
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CHAPTER  tion  of  receiving  the  submission  of  the  degraded 

1_    John  XXIII. ;  who  having  escaped  from  Germany 

now  voluntarily  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Martin 
and  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Popedom ;  an  act  of 
humiliation  which  procured  his  restoration  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  but  which  he  survived  only  a  few 
months.  Soon  afterwards,  the  bandit-captfun  Brae- 
cio  restored  to  the  Pope  Nami,  Temi,  and  other 
places,  of  which  he  had  made  himself  master  ;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  this  chief  Bologna  was  once 
more  reduced  to  obedience,  surrendering  her  go- 
Rome,  vemment  into  the  hands  of  Martin,  who  now 
^mo!^  repdred  to  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  these  proceedings,  the   great 
schism  was  unextingiushed.    The  Antipope  Bene- 
dict still  breathed  forth  his  anathemas  from  the 
Doth  of     castle  of  Peniscola;  and  on  his  death  in  1424  his 
^ui^^     two  surviving  cardinals  elected  Gil  Mufioz,  a  canon 
1424.       Qf  Barcelona,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VIII. 
But  this  shadow  of  a  Pope  and  his  cardinals  were 
at  length  prev^led  upon  to  admit  the  invalidity  of 
„  ,  ,  ^    his  pretensions ;   and  by  his  renunciation  of  all 

End  of  the  I^  '  •' 

Bre»t         claim  to  the  Popedom  the  schism  was  termmated 

schiim.        .,,„,„ 

1429.      in  1429.12 

o  Hunt.  Ann.  UlS-1429.— Oiuinone,  Ub.  XXV.— Huiuu,  Ub.  XX.  c. 
16.    The  foUdwiiMl  tre  the  dates  oF  the  Popes  uidAntlpopeii 
131S.  UrtwoVI.  13TB.  Clement  VII. 

1389.  Donihce  IX. 

1S94.  Benedict  XIU. 
1404.  Innocent  VII. 
1406.  Gregory  XII. 

1409.  Alexander  V. 

1410.  JohnXXlII. 
1417.  Hutin  V.  1424.  Clement  VIEI. 
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Europe  had  beheld  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  chapter 

Constance  with  satislaction,  and  watched  its  pro-  '— 

gress  with  anxiety  for  more  than  three  years.  Yet  thecoundi 
Europe,  on  its  dissolution,  might  well  inquire  what  Jj^"" 
were  the  great  beneficial  results ;  or  what  the 
reforms  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Church,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  assem- 
bled fathers.  One  Pope,  indeed,  had  been  nomi- 
nated instead  of  three  pretenders ;  the  superiority 
of  the  Council  over  the  Pope  had  been  decreed ; 
and  the  necessity  of  periodical  assemblies  esta- 
blished. But  the  partizans  of  Rome  shrunk  from 
the  consideration  of  clerical  abuses ;  and  imhappily 
for  the  Empire  the  seeds  of  a  new  contention  were 
sown,  the  bitter  harvest  of  which  Sigismimd  was 
doomed  to  reap.  Under  the  sacred  name  of  reli- 
gion deeds  of  horrour  had  been  perpetrated  by  her 
nunisters ;  the  honour  of  the  King  had  been  com- 
promised; and  the  murders  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon 
this  far-famed  assembly. 

John  Huss,  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  great 
learning,  the  confessor  of  Sophia  second  wife  of 
King  WenceslauB,  and  subsequently  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Prague,  had  for  some  years  zealously 
propagated  in  Bohemia  the  milder  heresiet  of  Wick- 
liff  the  English  reformer.  His  denial  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy  made  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  intervention  of  his  sove- 
reign was  once  exerted  to  shield  him  from  the  papal 
vengeance.    But  Huss  still  continued  in  the  honest 

VOL.  II.  D 
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CHAPTER  dissemination  of   his  reformed  doctrines ;  and  he 

XXVI.  ,  ,    ,  , 
now  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 

Council.     Having  obtained  from  Sigismund  a  safe- 
conduct  which  amply  promised  him  secmity,^^  he 
repaired  to  Constance,  where,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
perial pledge,  some  of  the  orer-zealous  cardinals 
M«a^    presumed  to  lay  hands  upon  him.     Huss  was  per- 
Huu ;      mitted  to  vindicate  his  opinions  before  the  assembly ; 
but  his  opinions  were  pronounced  heretical,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive.    Sigismund,  if 
his  own  word  may  be.  taken,^*  warmly  protested 
against  this  diabolical  measure ;   but  the  Council 
were  deaf  to  his  remonstrance,  and  the  horrible 
And  of     sentence  was  carried  into  execution.^^      In  the 
pnguc.    following  year,  his   friend  and  pupil  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  had  gone  to  Constance  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  persecuted  Huss,  underwent  a  similar 
fate  '."^  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the 
King  in  this  instance  that  the  murder  took  place 
during  his  absence  in  France. 

These  atrocious  deeds  could  not  but  make  a 
lively  impression  upon  the  Bohemians,  who  held 
the  characters  of  their  martyred  countrymen  in  the 
highest  estimation.     They  justly  implicated  Si^s- 

>*  The  continiutor  of  tha  AbM  Fleury'i  Ecclesiutkal  History  uierti  thU 
Huu  only  recdTcd  the  ufccondnct  at  Coniiance.  It  ii,  however,  expreuly 
BtiUd  by  Lenbnt  (Hiit.  du  Condle  de  Conetmnce,  torn.  I.  p.  42.)  that  the 
lordi  who  noUfledlothePope  the  urivkl  o(  Huu  in  Conituice  it  the  ume 
time  intimated  that  be  wu  fortified  by  ■  uTeconduct  from  Sigismund. 

"  Cbuifepif.ut.  Hui,  note  (T.)— Hilner  (Cbuich  Hiitory.Tol.  IV. p.  332) 
i)  leu  lenieut  to  Sigiimund ; — and  with  good  reaion. 

'•  Mosheim,  to).  III.  p.  409-418. 

■■  Ibid,  and  Chaufepif,  art.  Jerooie. 
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mund  in  the  murder  of  Huss ;   and  when  on  the  chapter 


receive  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  he  found  his  claims 
opposed  by  an  immense  multitude  of  the  Hussites. 

The  distinguished  leader  of  this  adverse  party  uunitewtr. 
was  John,  sumamed  Ziska,  from  the  loss  of  one  of  '^' 
his  eyes.*'  Though  poor  in  fortune  he  was  of  a 
noble  family  ;  had  been  bred  in  the  court  of  Charles 
IV.,  and  was  afterwards  made  chamberlain  toWen- 
ceslaus.  The  death  of  Huss  deeply  affected  his 
ardent  mind,  and  the  popish  clei^  of  Bohemia 
were  marked  as  objects  of  his  especial  hatred. 
From  the  general  feeling  of  indignation  which 
previuled,  Ziska  soon  found  that  his  followers 
amounted  to  some  thousands;  and  taking  pos- 
session of  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Bechin, 
which  they  denominated  Mount  Tabor,  they  there 
built  a  city  and  erected  extensive  fortifications. 
From  this  their  strong  hold  the  Hussites  descended 
into  the  plain,  directing  their  ravages  against  the 
monasteries  and  churches.  They  testified  their 
contempt  of  the  late  council,  which  had  strictly 
forbidden  the  cup  to  the  Ituty,  by  insisting  on  re- 
ceiving the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds.  They  burst 
into  Prague,  sacked  the  religious  houses,  and  put 
to  death  the  magistrates ;  an  outrage  which  is  said 
to  have  struck  Wenceslaus  with  his  mortal  agony. 
Their  wrath  was  ferther  exasperated  by  the  im- 
prudent conduct  of  Sigismund,  who  commenced  his 

'^  Hm  generality  of  Hlttorluis  uture  ua  that  ^ki  lignifiet,  io  the  Bo- 
htmkn  dialect,  one-eyed.  Acciideuon  Coie,  however,  denin  thl>  on  the 
uithorit;  at  Felnl.— Houie  of  Auitrii,  tol.  I.  p.  S14.  ootc. 
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CHAFTEE  reigD  as  king  of  Bohemia  by  a  rigorous  and  cruel 
'^^^'-      persecution  of  the  heretics.     In  full  confidence  of 
his  power  he  assembled  an  enormous  army,  and 
laid  siege  to  Prague,  then  occupied  by  the  Hussites. 
But  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  city  were  abor- 
tive ;  he  was  defeated  by  Ziska  with  great  loss,  and 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  into  Hun- 
victortw    gary.    Ziska,  thus  left  to  his  lawless  course,  carried 
our  si^  fire  and  sword  wherever  he  appeared  ;  and  though 
"liao.       his  remaining  eye  was  extinguished  in  an  engage- 
ment, his  blindness  was  no  check  to  his  ferocity.  In 
vain  did  Sigismund  bring  new  armies  into  the  field ; 
the  valour  and  promptitude  of   Ziska  baffled  all 
his  measures ;  and  he  was  again  driven  back  into 
1491.      Hungary.'^ 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  in  this  multitude 
of  insurgents,  actuated  by  religious  phrenzy  and 
abandoned  to  their  own  fanatical  notions,  unanimity 
of  sentiments  had  prevailed.  We  find  the  Hussites 
soon  divided  into  two  leading  factions,  the  milder 
The  c«u«-  and  more  moderate  party  calling  themselves  Calix- 
Tkboritei.  tines,  the  more  bigoted  and  sanguinary  distinguished 
as  Taborites.  Their  first  open  rupture  was  regard- 
ing the  choice  of  a  sovereign  ;  the  Calixtines  pro- 
posing Coribut,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  whilst  Ziska 
and  the  Taborites  refused  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
ruler.  The  superior  force  of  Ziska  dissipated  the 
pretensions  of  Coribut  He  next  invaded  Moravia 
and  Austria,  and  Sigismund  attempted  to  avert  his 
1484.        ravages  by  the  most  alluring  offers.     But  alt  nego- 

<*  StruTJui,  p.  701. 
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ciadoDs  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  this  chapter 

terrible  chieftain,  who  perished  by  the  pla^e  in    !_ 

1424." 

Procopius,  a  monk  and  therefore  sumamed  Raws,  P««ipiui 
succeeded  Ziska  as  cf4>tain  of  the  Taborites.  Nor 
was  he  less  formidable  than  his  predecessor.  Under 
his  command  the  sanguinary  fanatics  carried  on  a 
relentless  war  with  Sigismund ;  they  defeated  his  "",7^3^' 
troops,  rejected  his  offers  of  pacification,  and  ra- 
vaged with  the  utmost  cruelty  the  provinces  of 
Misnia,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Lusatia.^  143,, 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  the  Empire,  the  only 
hope  of  reconciling  these  rehgious  distractions  lay 
in  the  approaching  Council  which  Martin  had  fixed 
to  take  place  at  Baale  in  the  year  1431.  The  i>«>thor 
fathers  had  already  begun  to  assemble,  when  the  1431. 
Pope  was  summoned  by  death,  and  Eugenius  IV.  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  was  elected  his  successor.    But  Kugenim  iv. 

-,  .  „  -       ,  .  I43I.1447. 

as  Eugenius  was  too  well  aware  of  the  anxiety 
which  prevfuled  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and 
had  too  much  reason  to  believe  the  court  of  Rome 
must  be  a  loser  by  an  impartial  inquiry,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  defeat  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly.  Coundi  of 
Upon  various  pretexts  he  objected  to  the  acts,  and  'm. 
even  the  place,  of  the  council,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  its  removal  to  Bologna ;  and  finding  the 
fathers  persist  in  their  proceedings,  he  published  a 
Bull,  declaring  the  Council  of  Basle  dissolved.   The 

"  Chaufepi^,  ut.  Ziika. — Fenint  ilium  juulau  cidivEri  luo  pellein  odlmi, 
n  pdlc  tynipuium  fieri,  coque  duce,  be1J>  geri;  urepturos  Tugsin  bottei 
quugpritnum  ejuK  tTinpuii  lonitum  ■.udiverint.     Sttuiiuf,  p.  102. 

»  PTcffel,  p.  58S. 
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CHAPTER  fethere,  however,  refused  to  comply ;   and  Sips- 
^^^'  .  mund,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Lombardy,  addressed 


Eipedition   g  letter  to  the  Pope  full  of  remonstrances  acjiinst 
mund  into    the  dlssolution.     As  if  his  own  dominions  in  Ger- 
^  many  had  been  at  perfect  peace  that  prince  formed 

the  design  of  receiving  the  imperial  crown  in  Rome; 
and  set  forward,  in  his  sixtj'^ourth  year,  upon  the 
chivalrous  enterprise  of  redressing  the  grievances  of 
Italy.  After  receiving  the  Iron  crown  in  Milan, 
Sigismund  proceeded  to  Siena;  and  as  Eugenius 
threw  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  coronation,' 
he  remained  there  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  benefici- 
ally employed  in  soothing  the  fierce  dissensions 
among  the  Italian  states.  Having  at  length  over- 
come the  Pope's  scruples,  he  set  out  for  Rome, 
sig)*muDd  where  he  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Eugenius ;  and 
Emperor,  with  somc  difficulty  he  persuaded  the  Pontiff  to 
^'h^'^'  grant  his  confirmation  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
After  passing  through  Romagna,  and  partaking  of 
the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  Estensi  in  Ferrara 
and  the  Cronzaghi^^  in  Mantua,  the  Emperor  quitted 
Italy,  and  arrived  at  Basle  at  the  close  of  the  year.22 
Though  the  great  objects  of  the  council  were  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  distracted  state  of 
Bohemia  was  not  ibi^tten  by  the  assembled  fathers, 
and  the  Bohemians  were  invited  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Basle.  A  deputation  headed  by  Procopius 
accordingly  appeared  before  the  assembly ;    but 

*'  He  created  Gian-Fruiceico  Goozaga,  Marquit  of  Mantua. 
"  Hurat  Ana.  1433.— Pfeffel,  p.  588. 
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after  many  warm  discussions  no  progress  appeared  chapter 
to  have  been  made.**    The  Council,  therefore,  des-     ^^^^' 
patched  their  secretary,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini, 
into  Bohemia,  where  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
the  CaUxtiues  to  the  holy  see  by  conceding  to  them 
the  use  of  the  sacramental  cup.     The  Taborites 
continued  utterly  impracticable  ;  and  though  time 
had  somewhat  sobered  their  fanaticism,  all  the 
artifices  and  eloquence  of  Sylvius  were  entirely 
wasted  upon  them.    But  the  pacification  of  Bohe- 
mia very  soon  followed.     The  Calixtines,  content 
with  tbe  concession,  sepfurated  from  the  Taborites ; 
and  as  the  latter  still  continued  their  ravages,  the 
Bohemian  nobles  united  for  their  destruction,  and 
entirely  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  Procopius 
himself  being  amongst  the  slain.     Sigismund  was  End  or  the 
now  universally  acknowledged  King  of  Bohemia,     "^e!™*' 
and  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Prague  in  August 
1436.« 

Meanwhile  another  breach  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Council.    After  the  de- 
parture of  Sigismund  from  Rome,  the  citizens  burst 
into  an  insurrection,  besieged  Eugenius  in  his  palace,  Eugeniu*  iv. 
and  insisted  upon  exercising  the  civil  government  ^Rome? 
of  the  city.     The  Pope  succeeded  in  escaping  in       ""• 

^  Tbe  grtti  objecti  of  ibhorTCiice  to  the  Taborites  were  the  mendiant 
friu>,  and  ProcoiHu*  tbiu  upied  before  the  Couadl.  "  It  neither  Mom, 
DOT  the  PKtriirchi  before  him,  dot  tbe  Prophet*  after  him,  nor  Chriit,  nor 
the  Apostlea  founded  this  order,  it  cleartji  faUaun  that  it  k  a  work  of  the 
denl  and  of  darlineu." — The  father*  received  this  logic  with  a  very  loud  laagh. 
Schmidt,  Tol.  IV.  p.  190. 

H  Mothdm, Tol.IU.  |i. 451.— Preffel,  p. 591.— Art de Tirif. torn. III.p. 462. 
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CHAPTER  disguise  to  the  Tiber,  where  he  embarked  in  a  small 
^^^''     vessel,  whilst  the  Romans,  discovering  his  flight, 
pm^ued  him  with  vollies  of  arrows.     He  reached 
Ostia  mihurt :  and  thence  setting  s^l  for  Leghorn 
retreated  to  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
nearly  two  years.     During  this  time  he  watched 
with  uneasiness  the  proceedings  at  Basle  where 
every  session  of  the  fathers  struck  some  new  blow 
to  the  papal  authority.    As  the  Greek  Emperor 
John  Faleeologus  had  intimated  his  intention  to 
attend  the  Council  in  person,  the  Pope,  who  had 
removed  to  Bologna,  once  more  objected  to  Basle, 
and  proposed  to  transfer  the  assembly  to  Ferrara, 
as  more  convenient  in  situation  for  the  expected 
Greeks.     To  this  removal  the  fathers  vehemently 
objected,  and  insisted  on  receiving  the  strangers  at 
Basle  or  Arignon  ;  and  as  the  Pope  persevered  in 
his  purpose,  the  council  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them  in  order  to  give  an  accoimt  of  his  con- 
Rupture  of  duct.    Eugenius  immediately  put  forth  a  Bull  de- 
wUhX      claring  the  Council  of  Basle  dissolved,  and  con- 
CMDcii  of    yg„JQg  another  at  Ferrara ;  but  the  fathers,  regard- 
'*''■      less  of  his  fiat,  continued  their  sittings ;  and  pro- 
nounced the  Pope  contumacious  for  daring  to  dis- 
obey their  summons.^' 
Dnth  of         At  the  very  commencement  of  this  new  schism, 
9th*^.  '   Sigismund  terminated  his  mortal  career.   The  close 
of  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
Empress  Barbara,  a  woman  of  infemous  character, 
and  distinguished,  from  her  libertine  conduct,  by 

*>  Uo«beiiD,TDl.m.p.4a2.— ArtdeTirif.toiii.I.p.Sll.  Dupin, col. XIII. 
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the  appellation  of  the  GermaD  Messalina.  This  chapter 
abandoned  woman,  though  in  her  sixtietii  year,  ^^^^' 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  crowns  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary,  and  of  marrying  the  young 
Uladislaus  V.  King  of  Poland,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Albert  V.  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  espoused  her 
daughter,  and  whom  S^smund  destined  as  his 
successor  in  those  kingdoms.  The  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  Znum  in  Moravia,  where  he  caused  Bar- 
bara to  be  arrested ;  and  having  solemnly  recom- 
mended Albert  to  his  subjects,  expired  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age.^'  He  had  the  advantages  of 
a  good  person  and  prepossessing  exterior ;  was 
frank  and  affable  in  his  manner ;  and  could  boast 
acquirements  considerable  for  the  ^e  he  lived  in. 
His  personal  courage  was  unquestioned,  though 
almost  all  his  wars  were  a  series  of  reverses.  But 
under  an  unclouded  countenance  and  lively  deport- 
ment he  concealed  all  the  dissimulation  of  his 
father;  and  preferred  to  obtain  his  object  by 
deviating  into  crooked  ways,  rather  than  by  per- 
severing in  the  strait  path.  Little  credit  can  he 
obtfun  from  his  apparent  zeal  for  the  reform  of  the 
abuses  in  the  Church.  His  motive  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  selfish ;  for  in  curtailing  the  enormous 
assumptions  of  the  Pope,  he  was  virtually  deHver- 
ing  his  kingdoms  from  the  intolerable  encroach- 
ments of  the  see  of  Rome.^' 

"  Stnriiu,  p.  TM  (who  ■ttributes  hii  death  to  poiaon}. — Pfeffel,  p.  593. 
—Cost,  p.  S35. 

'  Under  him  the  Eagle  with  two  hetdi  became  the  permanent  tynibol  of 
the  Empire.    Pfeffel,  p.  S94. 
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CHAPTER    XXVn, 


OEEMANr   PROM   THE   TWELFTH   TO   THE   FIETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  Br  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  male 
L  line  of  the  House  of  Luxembiu^  became  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  holy  Roman  Empire  devolved 
to  the  House  of  Austria ;  in  which  it  remained, 
with  one  brief  interruption,^  until  its  6nal  dissolu- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Electors  still 
rejected  the  notion  of  hereditary  succession,  though 
they  had  so  frequently  been  content  to  elect  the 
son  in  the  lifetime  of  the  &ther.  The  great  &mi- 
lies  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and 
Luxembui^,  had  in  turn  mounted  the  imperial 
throne ;  and  the  House  of  Hapsbui^,  aggrandised 
by  the  Austrian  dominions,  had  already  furnished 
two  sovereigns  to  Germany.  As  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at  the  period  when  the  Austrian  princes  were 
permanently  invested  with  the  German  crown,  I 
shall  here  stop  to  consider  the  state  of  this  great 

I  Tfai)  inteiTuption  wu  upon  the  death  of  Cbariei  V],  without  Dule-U*ue, 
in   1740. — He  wu  succeeded  b;  Charles,  Elector,  or  Brvktui,  who  leigned 

tn>m  IM2  to  1745. Fr«icis,  the  biabwid  of  Muia-Theresaof  AiuUia, 

wu  then  elected  Emperor  i  ind  his  relgo  may  be  called  4a-'i. 
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dynasty,  its  boucdaries,  and  its  advance  towards  chapter 
clTtlization,  prior  to  the  accession  of  Albert  II.  ^'^^"' 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  Gcmuny ; 
tury,  the  kingdom  of  Germany  had  materially  al-  JJ^""' 
tered  its  Hmits.  The  authority  of  the  German 
sovereigns  orer  Italy  was  merely  nominal,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italiui  states  renounced  all  alle- 
giance  to  the  Emperor.  On  the  west,  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  of  territory  had  occurred.  Great 
portion  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dependent princes ;  the  uicient  kingdom  of  Aries 
was  entirely  dismembered ;  the  Swiss  were  gra- 
dually drawing  the  imperial  cantons  into  their  con- 
federacy ;  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois 
were  united  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Ger- 
man Ocem,  the  Eyder,  and  the  Baltic,  on  the 
north ; — Prussia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  on  the 
east  ;^the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  on  the  south ; — 
and  the  Jura  and  the  Meuse,  on  the  west, — may 
now  be  assumed  as  the  boundaries  of  Germany. 

The  civil  government  of  the  Empire  was  at  this  The  Em- 
period  vested  in  the  Emperor  and  the  three  estates. 
The  pomp  and  ceremony  which  surrounded  the 
Emperors  and  the  lofty  pretensions  with  which  they 
challenged  the  world  to  obedience  were  well  con- 
trived to  create  an  universal  idea  of  their  grandeur 
and  power.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificence 
it  was  easy  to  discover  that  their  influence  was  con- 
tinually on  the  decline,  whilst  the  imperial  revenues 
bad  dwindled  down  to  a  miserable  pittance  by  the 
usurpations  of  the  states  and  princes.    Under  Fre- 
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CHAPTER  deric  I.  the  revenue  amounted  to  the  annual  sum 

!_  of  six  million  crovms;  under  Rodolph,  including 

the  contributions  of  the  Italian  cities,  it  was  two 
millions ;  and  at  the  accession  of  Rupert  the  sove- 
reign of  Germany  received  a  smaller  income  than 
many  of  his  bishops.^  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
Emperors,  as  of  old,  bestowing  their  paternal  domi- 
nions on  their  iriends  and  dependents,  we  observe 
their  anxiety  to  encrease  the  possessions  of  their 
house  by  the  annexation  of  vacant  or  forfeited  fiefs. 
Such  an  annexation,  indeed,  had  once  been  strictly 
forbidden ;  and  the  Emperor  was  prohibited,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  from  enjoying  an  escheated  fief 
for  more  than  a  year.^  But  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  imperial  revenues  afterwards  introduced  a 
directly  opposite  policy ;  and  we  find  Rupert  bind- 
ing himself  by  a  capitulation  to  retain  such  imperial 
fiefe  as  might  become  vacant  by  death  or  forfei- 
ture.* 

The  imperial  prerogatiTe  of  convoking  and  pre- 
siding at  the  diets,  and  of  conferring  honours,  titles, 
and  privileges,,  was  still  conceded  to  the  Emperor ; 
and  the  donation  of  smaller  domains  was  not  de- 
nied him.  But  the  Princes  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  the  disposal  of  principalities  and  the  more 
considerable  territories.  The  early  Emperors  had 
exercised  their  liberality  without  restraint ;  and 
Frederic  II.  seized  upon  Austria  without  any  sanc- 
tion from  the  States.     But  the  increasing  anxiety 

>  PTeffel,  torn.  1.  pp.  43!).  563.  ■  Schmidt,  vol.  Ul.  p.  1»3. 

'  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  44. 
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of  the  Princes  to  curb  the  imperifJ  power  gra-  chapter 
dually  controuled  the  disposal  of  the  great  fie6.  ^^^"- 
Rodolph  of  Hapsbui^  after  wresting  Austria  from 
Ottocar,  fortified  his  title  by  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  Electors  to  its  settlement  in  his  &mi1y  ;^  and 
when  Henry  VII.  raised  Count  Berthold  of  Hene- 
berg  to  the  rank  of  Prince,  the  consent  of  the  diet 
was  demanded.^  And  although  the  Golden  Bull 
expressly  declared,  that  on  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
secular  electorates  (Bohemia  excepted),  it  should 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Emperor,  or  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans,' we  observe  Sigismund  in  the  disposal  of 
Brandenbui^  and  Saxony  obtiuning  the  consent  of 
the  other  Electors.* 

Not  only  was  the  authority  of  the  Ejnperors  thus 
sinking  in  temporal  matters,  but  in  ecclesiastical 
a£Eairs  no  effort  was  spared  by  the  Popes  to  under- 
mine their  ancient  prerogative.  By  the  Calixtine 
Concordat  under  Henry  V.,  the  imperial  interference 
in  episcopal  nominations  was  forbidden,  except  in 
the  event  of  a  double  election.  This  right,  however, 
was  shaken  by  the  capitulations  of  Otho  IV.  and 
his  successors ;  and  though  Adolphus,  Rupert,  and 
Lewis  V.  all  exercised  this  privilege,  the  Popes  on 
many 'occasions  assumed  the  like  power.  Even 
the  bishops  themselves  assisted  in  curtailing  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign ;  and  many  in  receiving  the 
investitures  of  their  sees  excused  themselves  from 
the  ceremony  of  homage,  which  compelled  them 

<  Schmidt,  Book  VII.  c.  39.  vol.  IV.  p.  ftOI. 

*  Pfeffel,  p.  469.  '  Ctp.VU.  >.  7.         •  Pfeffel,  pp.  572.  582.  599, 
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CHAPTER  to  place  their  sacred  bands  between  those  of  an 

!-   impure  and  blood-stained  layman.     One  miserable 

remnant  of  their  ecclesiastical  authority  was  jear 
lously  preserved  by  the  German  monarchs,  that  of 
Firit  Prayert ;  which  empowered  the  Emperor  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  to  nominate  a  priest  to 
a  benefice  in  every  immediate  chapter  and  abbey  in 
Germany.  These  prayers  or  recommendations  were 
resorted  to  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  who  treated 
them  as  an  ancient  and  approved  custom ;  and 
under  his  successors  they  became  a  right,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  they  experienced  little  opposition. 
Analogous  to  this  right  was  that  of  the  Pam$-4>rief; 
which  allowed  the  Emperor  to  present  a  layman  to 
a  prelate,  abbey,  or  reli^ous  institution,  from  whose 
treasury  this  Lay-prebendary  was  provided  with 
food  and  raiment.!* 
The  three  The  three  Estates,  consisted  of  the  coUege  of 
Electors,  the  collectors  of  Princes,  and  the  Dele- 
1.  The      gates  of  the  free  imperial  cities.      I.  We  have 

Electon;    °  ,  .  .    .  n 

already  seen  the  right  of  prsetaxation  exercised  by 
ten  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  the  means  by 
which  at  the  accession  of  Rodolph  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  seven.  The  doubts  as  to  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  on  the  choice  of  an  Emperor 
had  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  Golden  Bull 


Eccleii- 


of  Charles  IV. ;  the  election  being  thereby  con- 
**  ^'-  finned  to  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
and  Treves;  and  to  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the 


"  Schmidt,  Book  VI.  c.  18.— VU,  c.  46.— Pfeffel,  p.  4: 
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Count  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Wittenburg,  and  chapter 

the  Mai^rave  of  Brandenburg.  '— 

1.  Bohemia^  which  was  originally  a  dutchy  de-  ■■Bohemi*. 
pendent  upon  Germany  and  to  which  the  Emperors 
frequently  nominated  the  dukes,  was  permanently 
exalted  into  a  kingdom  by  Philip  in  1198.'*)  Its 
consideration  was  fiirther  increased  by  Frederic  11., 
who  granted  to  King  Premislaus  the  right  of  invest- 
ing the  bishops,  and  other  privileges,  on  condition 
of  his  furnishing  necessary  escorts  for  the  Empe- 
ror's journeys  to  the  diets."  By  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Wenceslaus  IV., 
Bohemia  devolved  to  John  of  Luxemburg,  in  whose 
femily  it  remained  until  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  in  1437.  The  life  and  fortune  of  Charles  IV. 
were  devoted  to  the  a^andisement  of  his  native 
country ;  and  as  he  sought  to  render  it  indepen- 
dent of  Germany,  he  withdrew  the  bishopric  of 
Prague  from  the  metropolitan  supremacy  of  Mentz» 
raising  it  to  an  archbishopric ;  and  gave  to  the 
Bohemians  the  right  of  electing  their  own  king.^^ 
The  great  fie&  of  Moravia,  Masovia,  Lusatia,  and 
Silesia  were  annexed  to  Bohemia  ;>3  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  three  of  its  kings  to  the  imperial  throne 
filled  up  the  measure  of  its  greatness. 

■"  WntiiUu*,  Diika  of  BohenU*,  wmt  honoured  with  tbe  klngl;  title  b; 
Hairy  IV.  in  lOBG; — and  lo  wu  Ladiilmua  in  11S8  b;  Frederic  I.;  bat  in 
both  MMS  tbe  honour  wu  merelj  penonal,  uid  not  uiumed  by  their  immc 
dikte  Bucceuon. — Ait.  de  vSrif.  lei  Dttn,  Utm.  III.  pp.  44H.  490. 

>>  Pfefiel,  torn  I.  pp.  192.  M6.  324.  338. 

«  PtefTel,  pp.  44e.  SOT.  518.— Struviut,  pp  641.  642. 

"  Pfeffel.  pp.2ie.  338.487.522.— Stru»iu»,  p.  C42. 
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CHAPTER  2.  Whilst  Bohemia  was  thus  increasing  in  terri- 
'—  tory  and  importance,  the  other  temporal  Electors 

County-     were  exhausting  their  strength  by  repeated  parti- 

^*^**^-  tjon  of  their  domains.  The  union  of  the  Palatinate 
and  the  Dutchy  of  Bavaria  in  the  person  of  Otho 
of  Wittlelsbach,  surnamed  the  Illustrious,  made 
his  iamily  the  most  considerable  in  Germany,  until 
the  division  of  his  estates  between  his  sons  set  an 
example  too  readily  followed  by  their  descendants. 
The  territory  was  thus  shared  by  the  Counts-Pida- 
tine,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria^Ingoldstadt,  Bava- 
ria-Landshut,  and  Bavaiia-Munich ;  all  of  whom 
claimed  to  vote  at  the  imperial  election,  until  the 
Golden  Bull  excluded  the  dukes  in  &vour  of  the 
Count-Palatine,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  bmily.'* 

3.  Saxony.  3.  SiDulfLT  partitions  had  also  diminished  the  Con- 
sideration of  the  Dutchy  of  Saxony,  after  the  ruin 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of 
the  states  of  Brunswick,  was  bestowed  upon  Ber- 
nard of  Ascania.  By  partition  between  his  grand- 
sons, Saxouy  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower ; 
the  vote  being  fixed  in  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Witten- 
berg,  in  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg.^* 

diifb™"'        ^*  '^^^  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg  first  be- 

»  See  Appendix,  TiMei  XXIX.  XXX.  XXXI. 

'*  Alt.  de  T^rif.  torn.  HI.  p.  412. — Henry,  Mcond  km  of  Benurd,  created 
Prince  of  Anbalt,  wu  lito  put  in  poMea^n  of  •  portion  of  Suony.  iUd. 
437.  Tbe  line  of  Sue- Wittenberg  became  eitinct  in  1422,  and  the  Dntchy 
una  claimed  by  Eric  rv,  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  m  descended  from  Ber- 
nard. Hii  claim  was,  bowerer,  dballowed,  and  the  electorate  beatowed  In 
1433  on  Frederic  of  Miinia.  ibid.  414.  Pfeffel,  SS3.  See  Appendix,  Table 
SXXII. 
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came  an  electorate  under  Albert  of  Ballenstadt,  cHAprF.R 

suroaroed  the  Bear ;  whose  descendants  continued  '— 

to  divide  it  among  themselves,  until  the  race  ex- 
pired in  1320,  with  the  Margrave  Henry.  It  was 
then  appropriated  by  the  reigning  Emperor  Lewis  V., 
and  given  to  his  son  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  whose  half- 
brother  Otho  assigned  it  to  Charles  IV.  In  his 
family  it  continued  until  1415,  when  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  sold  it  to  Frederic  of  Hohenzollem,  the 
ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Prussia.'^ 

The  great  princes  lost  no  occasion  of  enlai^ng 
their  power  at  the  e]q>ense  of  the  Emperors.  New 
and  important  concessions  were  extorted  as  the 
price  of  their  votes,  so  that  every  new  election 
tended  to  the  diminution  of  the  imperial  authority. 
The  Electors,  besides  their  own  personal  immu- 
nities, cMmed  a  right  to  participate  in  conferring 
electorates,  and  to  confirm  alienations  of  the  im- 
perial domain,  and  even  grants  of  privileges.'^  But 
the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  assertion  of  power 
was  that  of  deposing  the  Emperor  at  their  discre- 
tion ;  a  measure  which  originated  with  the  eccle- 
siastical Electors,  and,  in  the  most  remarkable  cases 
where  it  had  been  resorted  to,  seemed  rather  dic- 
tated by  personal  antipathy  than  justified  by  the 
delinquencies  of  the  sovereign.'^ 

II.  Second  to  these  great  functionaries  were  a  n-  The 
numerous  body  of  superior  nobles,  who  composed 
the  College  of  Princes.     Originally,  all  who  held 

>*  Pfellcl,  p.  487.  5fi9.    Appendix.  Table  XXXUI.  XXXIV. 
"  Pf«fel,  p.  43e.  S09.  "  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  S38. 
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CHAPTER  immediately  of  the  crown  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in 

'—  the  diets,  and  were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Electors 

except  in  choosing  the  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
number  of  Princes  gradually  became  greatly  en- 
creased  by  family  divisions  of  territory ;  and  as  no 
one  could  claim  the  rank  of  prince  whose  tenure 
was  not  immediate,  many  nobles  chose  to  surrender 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  their  allodial  estates, 
receiving  them  back  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  In 
this  manner,  Otho,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Henry, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  obtained  the  rank  of  princes ; 
the  former  surrendering  the  allodial  lands  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Lunebui^  to  Frederic  H.  in  1236 ;  the 
latter  in  1292  surrendering,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, his  allodial  territory  of  Eschwegen.^^  An- 
other vast  addition  to  the  number  of  princes  took 
place  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  Dutchies 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  on  the  fell  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  and  those  of  Swabia  and  Franconia  by  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  Conradino,^™  the  nobles 
and  bishops  of  those  districts  now  becoming  im- 
mediate vassals  of  the  crown.^*  But  instead  of 
these  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
old  immediate  nobility,  the  great  princes  spared  no 
pains  to  lessen  their  authority,  and  even  extended 
their  depression  to  others  of  the  weaker  nobles. 

"  Pfeffel,  p.  354.  402.  449. 

*■  FrtDcoiii&  vu  united  to  Swtbia  in  the  peraoD  of  Connul,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.,  tmd  it  hii  death  devolved  to  bis  broUier  Philip.  On 
the  de&Ch  o(  Philip,  Frederic  II.  aucceeded  to  both  dutchies,  uid  they  \\oial\j 
descended  to  Conndioo. 

"  FfeS^,  p.  4D1.— Schmidt,  vol.  111.  p.  I7S. 
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The  great  interregnum  deprived  the  less  powerful  chapter 
of  the  aid  and  countenance  of  their  sovereign ;  and  ^^^"' 
a  broad  line  was  drawn  between  the  princes  and  the 
inferior,  though  immediate,  nobles,  by  which  the 
latter  were  excluded  from  the  diet,  and  thus  de- 
prived of  all  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire.22 

In  their  own  territories,  the  Princes  enjoyed  with-  Thnr 
out  restraint  the  power  of  decianng  war  and  peace, 
together  with  the  regalian  rights  of  opening  mines, 
establishing  markets,  fairs,  and  tolls,  building  for- 
tresses, and  coining  money.^  And  as  the  Emperor 
convoked  the  Diet  for  the  kingdom  at  large,  so  the 
Prince  was  assisted  by  his  provincial  council.  Over 
the  knights,  judges,  mediate  cities,  and  peasants  of 
the  province,  they  exercised  a  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  their  subjects  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
liable  to  be  brought  before  no  other  tribunal.  The 
vassals  were  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  Prince  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign ;  and  from  him 
received  grants  of  municipal  and  other  privileges. 
On  the  other  hand,  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
province  required  the  sanction  of  the  provincial 
assembly :  without  the  concurrence  of  the  vassals 
no  tax  or  gratuity  could  be  demanded ;  nor  were 
the  vassals  bound  to  assist  their  Prince  in  any  war 
undertaken  without  their  approbation. 2* 

The  great  fiefs  being  admitted  to  be  hereditary, 
the  Princes  assumed  the  power  of  disposal,  without 
respect  to  the  Emperor's  reversionary  rights.  They 
divided  the  lands  amongst  the  members  of  the 

"  Preffel,  p,401.      "  Pfeffel,p.3T0.6«0,      »•  Schmidt,  Book  VII. c.«. 
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CHAPTER  family,  a  course  no  wise  displeasing  to  the  Emperor ; 

1  since  every  division,  by  weakening  the    vassal, 

tended  to  strengthen  the  sovereign.  The  fiefs  were 
even  suffered  to  descend  to  females :  but  what  most 
deeply  trenched  upon  the  imperial  rights  were  those 
treaties  of  cor^ratemtty  or  reciprocal  succession ; 
by  which  princes  of  several  houses  mutually  agreed, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  one  bouse,  to  vest  the 
possession  of  its  territories  in  the  other.^ 
III.  impf.  III.  Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  free  imperial  Cities  of  Germany  became  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  government,  and  appeared  by 
their  representatives  in  the  general  Diet  The  pro- 
gress of  cities  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  who  im- 
parted privileges  to  the  citizens  and  admitted  the 
artisans  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  had  been  remark- 
ably rapid.  During  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Ger- 
man princes,  almost  every  city  was  subjected  to 
the  bishop  of  the  district,  whose  stewards  and  raini- 
RiM  and  stcrs  ground  the  inhabitants  by  intolerable  burthens 
or  the  and  exactions.  The  example  of  Henry  was  not 
**■  neglected  by  bis  successors :  and  even  a  few  bishops 
anticipated  the  good  work  of  the  Emperors  by  dis- 
continuing some  of  the  most  odious  extortions. 
But  as  yet  nothing  like  a  municipal  government 
prevailed  amongst  the  citizens ;  they  were  still  im- 
der  the  controul  of  the  bishop  and  his  bailiff,  and 
exposed  to  arbitrary  harshness  and  tyranny.^  An- 
other circumstance  existed  unfavourable  to  the  rise 
of  the  artisans  of  the  cities :  the  ancient  treemen 
beheld  them  with  jealousy,  excluded  them  from 

■*  EteOcl,  p.  404— Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  S34.        '*  Schmidt,  Book  V.  ch.  12. 
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office,  and  disdained  to  ally  themselves  with  their  chapter 
femiUes."  The  industry  of  these  despised  mecha-  —  ■  -  '- 
Dies  triumphed  over  every  difficulty;  and  their 
numbers  were  swelled  by  the  continued  arrival  of 
fugitive  slaves  and  necessitous  strangers.  Scarcely 
had  Adolphus,  Count  of  Holstein,  laid  the  founda-  imo. 
tions  of  the  city  of  Lubeck  ere  a  multitude  of  traders, 
attracted  by  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  flocked 
thither  from  all  directions.  The  city  soon  grew  to 
such  commercial  consequence  as  to  command  the 
notice  of  the  Italians,  and  the  merchants  of  Lubeck 
traded  in  the  Mediterranean  in  Genoese  vessels. 
In  the  next  century,  Riga  was  fortified  by  a  wall, 
and,  together  with  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  increased  That  tndc 
in  commerce  and  wealth.  Brunswick  maintained  I^rw!"" 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  England ;  from  the 
ruins  of  Mecklenburg  arose  the  new  city  of  Wis- 
mar;  and  an  excellent  harbour  for  the  largest 
vessels  soon  made  it  a  great  resort  of  foreign 
traders.  The  ships  of  the  German  citizens  con- 
tinually multiplied  on  the  Baltic ;  colonies  were 
sent  into  various  parts  of  Prussia,  now  subdued  by 
the  Teutonic  knights;  and  the  German  language 
and  produce  were  carried  into  Livonia,  Pomera- 
nia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania.  Thus  the  sti- 
mulus being  given,  communication  was  opened  with 
Europe  and  even  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  increas- 
ing wants  of  the  Germans  were  supplied  by  impor- 
tations from  distant  countries.^ 

"  Pfeftel,  p.  40S. 

*  Bchmidt,  Book  VI.  c.  12. — Mtcphenon's  Annila  of  Conunerce,  fol.  I. 
Pl>.  338.  387.  392. 
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The  internal  constitution  of  the  cities  now  under- 
went a  complete  revolution.  Notwithstanding  the 
t.  violent  opposition  of  the  bishops,  the  citizens  gra- 
dually felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  order 
their  own  government.  Instead  of  submitting  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  episcopal  bailiff,  they  chose  from 
their  own  body  a  Burgomaster  and  Council ;  and 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  community  these 
new  officers  undertook  the  internal  management  of 
the  city.  The  various  trades  were  ranged  into  dif- 
ferent companies  or  guilds ;  and  the  ancient  free- 
men became  happy  to  enrol  their  names  amongst 
those  of  the  once-despised  artisans.  Many  of  the 
mediate  cities  extricated  themselves  from  the  juris- 
diction of  their  lords ;  and  the  extinction  of  the 
dutchies  of  Swabia  and  Franconia  emancipated 
others  from  all  vassalage  except  that  immediately 
due  to  the  Emperor. ^^  A  distinction,  however,  was 
preserved  between  those  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Empire,  and  those  recently  enfranchised 
from  mediate  subjection ;  the  former  being  termed 
Free  and  Imperial;  the  latter,  simply  Imperial.^ 

The  perpetual  private  warfare  which  agitated 
Germany,  although  at  first  detrimental  to  the  rising 
cities,  ultimately  proved  advantageous  to  them. 
Many  of  the  rural  nobihty  sought  security  by  incor- 
poration with  the  citizens,  and  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  municipal  government.  The  benefits 
derivable  from  this  civic  alliance  tempted  inferior 
persons  to  court  their  protection,  though  not  ac- 

»  Schmidt,  ub.  aup.  c.  IS.  Tol.JII.p.  188.  *  Pfeffd.p.  406. 
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tually  domiciled  within  the  walls.    Such  were  the  chapter 

Pfahlbuigers  and  Ausbui^ers;   the  formei  being  L 

the  vassals  of  some  lord,  whose  jurisdiction  they  ^^',n"' 
endeavoured  to  avoid  by  obtaining  the  freedom  A'"'»ur- 
of  the  city  and  settling  themselves  within  the 
&uboui^ ; — the  latter  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  but  continuing  to  reside  upon  their 
farms.^'  Against  a  defection  so  injurious  to  the 
lords  Frederic  II.  had  vainly  strived  to  provide; 
and  the  Golden  Bull  expressly  forbad  the  practice. 
To  enforce  these  prohibitions,  however,  was  a  dif- 
flculty  few  lords  would  incur,  since  the  fugitive  was 
sure  of  the  support  of  the  city  and  its  allies. 

But  the  wars  and  excesses  of  the  nobles  brought 
about  a  more  substantial  benefit  to  the  commerce 
and  cities  of  Germany  than  the  adhesion  of  power- 
less counts  and  fiigitive  dependents,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  celebrated  League  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  &r  more  celebrated  Le^ue  of  the  Hanse- 
towns.  Throughout  Germany,  but  especially  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine, 
had  arisen  a  multitude  of  fortified  castles,  so  that 
every  hill  and  mountain  was  crowned  by  a  fortress. 
These  had  originally  been  intended  to  check  fo- 
reign invasion,  or  protect  the  owners  in  domestic 

"  Such  U  the  deHaitioD  of  Pfeffel  (p.  36S),  tdopt«d  by  Hr.  Hillun 
(toI.  II.  p.  136).  AccocdUE  to  Scliniidt  (toI.  IU.  p.  189),  the  iyoMfrurfsn 
cootiiiued  to  retide  on  their  lord'a  domiln,  bat  cl»imed  exemption  ttota 
tnei,  &c. ;  whilat  tbe  Auiburgen  cUimed  no  kind  of  exonptioa.  Schialdf* 
deflnitioD  of  Pfkhlbutser  i>  certunly  countenuiced  bj  the  tlxtcenth  chipter 
of  the  Golden  Ball ;  but  □□  mention  there  ocean  of  Auibaipn ;  to  tbtt 
piobablT  the  dUtinction  sprang  up  efter  the  publiotion  <tf  that  Inr. 
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CHAPTER  warfare.    But  the  security  afforded  by  these  stroog 
^"^'^"'     holds  tempted  their  masters  to  a  system  of  depre- 
dation ;   and  the  German  nobles  and  knights  of 
the  middle  ages  are  branded  with  the  name  of  rob- 
bers.32    Even  those  who  were  deterred  fiT>m  avow- 
ing a  system  of  plunder,  pilfered  the-  property  of 
defenceless  travellers  under  pretence  of  tolls,  or 
customs,  or  pledges.     The  very  clergy  abandoned 
themselves  to  this  iniquitous  practice ;  and  we  are 
told  of  an  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  pointed  out 
to  his  seneschal  the  four  roads  conver^ng  to  his 
newly-erected  castle,  as  the  readiest  means  of  sup- 
plying it  with  a  revenue.33    Covered  by  their  mas- 
sive walls  and  Secure  in  their  inaccessible  towers, 
these  noble  freebooters  bad  defiance  to  justice,  and 
interposed  a  serious  check  to  the  intercourse  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom. 
Lctcvw         To  correct  this  monstrous  evil,  a  confederacy  was 
Rhine,     formed  about  the  year  1247  between  the  principal 
'^*''      cities  of  the  Rhine,  headed  by  the  three  spiritual 
Electors  ;  and  measures  were  concerted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  against  the  violence  of  the 
knights  and  nobles.^    About  the  same  period,  a 
League     Still  more  extensive  league  was  entered  into  by  the 
HuiK-     commercial  cities  of  the  north  of  Germany  to  pro- 
mi!'      t€ct  themselves  as  well  from  the  outrages  of  the 
nobles  as  from  the  pirates  who  infested  the  Baltic. 
This  great  association,  known  as  the  League  of  the 
Hanse-towns,  originated  with  Lubeck,  and  soon  in- 
cluded as  many  as  eighty  cities.    The  management 

"  Schmidt,  T(d.  n.  p.  39S.      »  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  4A6.    »  PfeSU,p.3a2. 
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of  their  affairs  was  entrusted  to  Lubeck,  Cologne,  chapter 
Brunswick^  and  Dantzic,  the  first  being  considered  ^^'^" 
as  head  of  the  League.  Their  factories  were 
to  be  found  in  Novogorod,  Bergen,  Bruges,  and 
London  :^  they  maintained  trade  with  Dennmrk, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  nations.  They  compelled  Phihp  IV.  of 
France  to  forbid  the  importation  of  English  goods ; 
besieged  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels ; 
obliged  England  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment 
of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  exercised  unbounded 
influence  in  the  commerce  and  wars  of  Europe.^ 

It  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  so  influential  jhe  inpc- 
a  portion  of  the  comraunily  should  be  invited  to  llJiiSted 
participate  in  the  national  councils.    The  period  totheMet 

■*  PfeKel,  p.3$9.  407.  Hicphereon'g  Annila  of  Commerce,  Tol.l.pp.  404. 
417.694.  Themercbuita  of  Colc^inG eitabliihed  (1220)  ■ball  or  iKtorj  In 
London  ctlled  tbeir  Gi>itd-h*ll,  for  which  they  paid  thirty  mirlu  to  King 
Joho,  Ibid.  3B3.  Haaj  lU,  (1235)  exempted  them  from  til  duel,  tnA  gtve 
thvra  pennioion  to  attend  fain  ia  Eaglmd,  p.  4B4.  This  prioce  olio  gnnted, 
■t  the  requeat  of  bla  brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Komuit,  >  charter  to  the 
merchant*  of  Germaoy  (1259),  who  had  a  factoi?  in  Loudon,  The  article* 
imported  by  them  were,  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grain  ;  cable*,  cordage,  malt*, 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  linen,  wainscot,  wax,  Bteel,  &c.  p,4tl.  The  mercbanta  of 
Labedc  alao  had  a  charter  of  privileges  In  England,  into  which  country 
Rhenisb  wine*  were  imparted,  pp.  4IT.  S12.  From  Edward  IV.  the  Hanae- 
meicbantiafthe  StUl-Yard  (improperly  written  SfMi-rorrf^  obtained  a  coa- 
flnnation  of  tbeIr  privilege*,  aod  the  absolute  property  in  their  premise*  neit 
the  Teutonic  Galld-baU  in  London ;  as  well  as  premise*  at  Boston  and  Lynne. 
See  Statute  19  Henry  VII.  c.  23;  Spelmin'*  Glossary,  Ait.  OeUum,  and 
OiXda;  Macphenon'a  Annal*,  toI.  1.  p.  691.  and  note*;  and  Henry's  Hilt. 
ofGreatfiritaln,vo].Vl.p.2Bi.  VIll.  p.  326.    X.  p.  239. 

"  Schmidt,  vol.  III.  p.  120.— The  pauage  round  the  Cape  proved  ruinoua 
to  their  commerce:  in  the  aiiteenth  century  the  lea^e  wa*  entirely  dis- 
solved, and  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  alone  retained  the  name  of 
HsDieatic  cities.    Hncpher.-on ;  nnd  PrcSU,  torn  I.  p,  407. 
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CHAPTER  when  the  imperial  cities  yferejirat  admitted  to  the 

_Jt ;_  Diet  is  a  question  involved  in  darkness ;  but  as 

early  as  Henry  VII,  very  distinct  traces  occur  of 
their  forming  part  of  that  assembly.  From  that 
time  they  appear  to  have  been  summoned  upon 
every  question  of  importance ;  and  even  to  have 
assumed  the  right  of  rejecting  the  decisions  of  the 
two  superior  colleges,  unless  sanctioned  by  their 
approbation.^'  Their  deliberations  were  held  apart 
in  a  separate  chamber,  and  the  result  communi- 
cated to  the  Electors  and  Princes.^^ 
Th«Di«,  At  the  summons  of  the  Emperor,  the  three 
estates  were  bound,  under  penalty,  to  meet  at  the 
appointed  place  and  time ;  and  the  Electors  and 
Princes  carried  on  their  deliberations  in  the  same 
chamber.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Diet,  in  concert 
with  the  Emperor,  to  make  war  and  peace,  as  well 
as  alliances  in  the  name  of  the  Empire ;  to  establish 
tribunals  for  the  whole  of  Germany ;  to  make  laws 
for  the  kingdom  at  large;  to  adjudge  the  causes  of 
their  peers ;  to  authorize  the  collation  of  the  great 
fiefs ;  and  to  take  measures  for  the  general  tran- 
quillity. In  them  also  resided  the  power  of  levying 
taxes  and  granting  subsidies  to  the  Emperor;  a 
power  very  sparingly  exercised ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion we  find  the  delegates  of  the  cities  withholding 
their  concurrence  in  a  grant  until  they  were  fur- 
nished with  authority  from  home.^s 

Originally  these  meetings  were  celebrated  with 

"  Schmidt,  Book  VH.  c.  41.  vol.  Ut.  p.  547.        "  PfCffcl,  pp.  G09.  S97. 
»  PfetfU,  p.  599.— Schmidt,  vA.  IV.  p.  300. 
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great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  numerous  caval-  chapter 

cade  attendant  on  the  Emperor  and  Princes  gave 

importance  to  the  meeting,  though  the  public  peace 
might  be  thereby  endangered.  The  nobles  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  number  of  their  retinue  and  the 
splendour  of  their  appointments.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Princes  at  Frankfort  in  1397  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  appeared  with  a  train  of  five  hundred  horses; 
and  the  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  with  twelve 
hundred.  Upon  this  occasion,  Leopold  IIL  Duke 
of  Austria,  proclaimed  his  table  open  to  all  comers, 
and  doily  distributed  forage  for  four  thousand  horses. 
But  in  later  times  the  attendance  at  the  Diet  was 
regarded  as  a  heavy  burthen;  and  the  Princes 
sought  to  excuse  themselves  from  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive journey.  The  Dukes  of  Austria  obt^ned 
from  Frederic  I.  an  exemption  from  appearing  in 
the  Diet,  unless  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and  as  the 
Princes  grew  in  greatness  in  their  own  dominions, 
they  shunned  a  meeting  where  their  individual  im- 
portance was  lost  in  collision  with  their  peers.** 
After  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Luxemberg,  the 
Emperors  rarely  attended.  Charles  IV,  and  his  son 
Wenceslaus  continually  resided  in  their  Bohemian 
territories  ;  and  Sigismund  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  Hungary.  Though  this  Emperor 
frequently  convened  the  Diet  he  seldom  appeared 
at  the  appointed  time,  so  that  before  bis  arrival  the 
princes  had  returned  to  their  dominions  :  and  few 
troubled   themselves  to  obey  the   next  citation. 

•  Schmiat,Tol.  Ill,  p.  IT4. 
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CHAPTER  Sometimes  the  proclaimed  place  of  meeting  fur- 
"^y"'     nished  an  excuse  for  non-attendance ;  and  a  sum- 
mons to  Hungary,  or  even  to  Vienna,  met  with 
little  attention.*! 

Such  were  the  three  orders  which  composed  the 
great  national  council.  It  remains  to  notice  the 
rest  of  the  German  community.  And  first,  the 
Clergy. 

The  ciwBT.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the  Popedom 
and  the  Empire,  and  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the 
Emperors  in  raising  up  the  Church  as  a  rival  and 
check  to  the  secular  nobility,  effectually  conduced 
to  give  the  priesthood  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
classes.  The  Church  predominated  in  every  posi- 
tion. Her  archbishops  formed  a  great  proportion 
of  the  electoral  college :  her  bishops  and  abbots 
were  in  the  foremost  rank  of  princes.  Her  wealth 
was  vast  and  increasing ;  and  by  extensive  pur- 
chases of  territory  she  numbered  nobles  among 
her  vassals.  Instances  even  occur  of  nobles  selling 
their  estates  to  bishops  upon  condition  of  receiving 
them  back  again  as  fiefs.  Such  an  arrangement 
secured  a  certain  benefit  to  the  Church :  during  the 
continuance  of  the  feudatory's  race,  the  see  was  for- 
tified by  a  champion  and  protector;  and  if  the 
family  were  by  chance  extinguished  the  vacant  fief 
escheated  to  the  undying  corporation.*^ 

Tbebim-         A  poiut  for  which  the  Clei^  successfully  strug- 

""""'''  gled,  was  immunity  from  secular  tribunals  in  cri- 
minal as  well  as  civil  matters.    By  Henry  VII.  and 

«  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  2M.  *  Schmidt,  wil.  III.  pp.  177.  287. 
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Charles  IV.  this  important  privilege  was  confirmed  chapter 

and  enforced.*^     Their  jurisdiction  over  their  vas-  1. 

sal9  was  also  admitted  in  exclusion  of  secular  3^^!™' 
courts;  and  even  where  the  litigants  were  not  their 
subjects,  the  connexion  of  the  matter  in  dispute 
with  religion  or  conscience  was  set  up  as  a  pretext 
for  withdrawing  it  irom  the  lay-judges.  A  mis- 
chievous collision  between  authorities  was  hereby 
introduced ;  and  the  corruptioDs  which  prevailed  in 
the  episcopal  courts  increased  the  evil.  The  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  bishops  upon  affairs  of  state 
induced  them  to  delegate  their  judicial  functions  to 
their  archdeacons ;  and  these  again  entrusted  the 
decision  of  causes  to  their  subordinate  agents, 
whose  greedy  extortions  from  the  suitors  brought 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  into  universal  odium." 

Powerful  and  wealthy  as  were  the  German 
bishops;  their  lives  were  not  passed  in  the  repose 
and  placidity  befitting  christian  prelates.  Though 
the  bishop  threw  off  the  obhgation  of  following  his 
sovereign  to  the  wars,  yet  in  his  own  territories  he 
was  either  by  necessity  or  inclination,  a  captain  and 
a  warrior.  The  system  of  private  warfare  per- 
petually involved  him  in  dispute  and  conftision;  and 
the  secular  and  spiritual  Lords  mutually  accused 
one  another  of  stirring  up  these  disastrous  con- 
tentions. To  lead  into  the  field  a  body  of  armed 
soldiers  was  deemed  nowise  incompatible  with  the 
eccle^asticai  functions,  and  sometimes  the  coat  of 

«  PttfSt],  p.  534.— Schmidt,  vol.  111.  p.  294. 
**  Schmidt,  vol.  111.  p.  279.  IV.  p  628. 
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CHAPTES  m^l  lurked  under  the  episcopal  cassock.      The 
^^    "     growth  of  cities  in  their  dioceses  added  much  to  the 
turmoils  of  the  bishops;    and  resistance  to  the 
struggles  of  the  citizens  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence produced  sanguinary  results.     No  wonder, 
therefore,  if  the  Uves  of  the  German  prelates  pre- 
sent little  else  than  the  reduction  of  turbulent  neigh- 
bours and  vassals,  and  the  continued  demolition 
and  construction  of  fortified  castles.'^ 
p«p»ieo.        Whilst  the   repose  of   the   Church  was  thus 
ments.      troubled  at  home,  its  patronage  and  wealth  were 
unceasingly  endangered  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  see  of  Rome.     In  defiance  of  ancient  usage 
and  the  express  letter  of  the  Calixtine  concordat, 
the  Popes  persisted  in  assuming  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating   archbishops,    bishops,    and    prebendaries. 
Even  where  the  chapters  were  suffered  to  elect, 
the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  seek  the  papal 
confirmation  and  receive  the  pallium  from  Rome, 
before  his  election  was  deemed  complete ;    and 
though  the  bishops  were  required  to  obtain  the 
confirmation  of  their  metropolitan,  this  was  often 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Pope,  who  chose  himself  to  approve  the  nomina- 
tion.     In  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the  Roman 
R«„T»-     Pontiffs  pronounced  their  right  to  Reservations  wid 
Et^^    Expectatkes,  by  which  the  chapter  were  altogether 
^'"*-        deprived  of  their  presentation,  or  their  choice  was 
anticipated.      This  arbitrary  assumption  had  not 
been  established  without  opposition  ;  and  scenes  of 

«  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p,  601. 
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bloodshed  were  sometimes  enacted  in  the  struggle  chaptkr 

between  the  nominees  of  the  Pope  and  the  chapter.   - 

But  so  completely  had  the  usurpations  of  Rome 
prevailed  over  the  rights  of  Germany,  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  an  instance  was  cited  of  a  cathe- 
dral endowed  with  thirty  prebends,  where,  within 
twenty  years,  thirty-five  vacancies  had  occurred, 
two  only  of  which  had  been  filled  up  by  the  lawfiil 
patron.  By  such  means,  men  wholly  unworthy 
were  thrust  into  benefices :  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  country,  they  could  imp^  no  con- 
solation to  their  flock ;  their  visits  were  short  and 
unfrequent ;  and  sometimes  the  incumbent  never 
beheld  the  church  of  which  he  was  careful  to  draw 
the  revenues.  Nor  where  the  prelate  or  prebendary 
had  been  duly  elected  and  confirmed,  was  he  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  di^ty ;  since  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  see  of  Rome  might  at  once  remove 
him  from  his  benefice;  it  being  assumed  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  Pope  had  authority  to  depose  any 
ecclesiastic,  however  exalted  his  rank.^^ 

The  revenues  of  the  bishops  were  severely 
injured  by  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Popes.  The 
Church  had  long  asserted  the  principle,  that  she 
was  compellable  to  make  no  involuntary  contri- 
bution even  to  the  necessities  of  the  State.  The 
Crusades  had  first  given  the  Popes  an  excuse  for 

*  Schmidt,  Book  VI.  chap.  19.  Book  VTI.  e.  44. 47.  An  attempt  b;  Pope 
Ongor;  DC.  in  1331  to  eataUub  the  InqnUtlDii  in  GemuiT  ndted  great 
ibrm  for  three  yean,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  papal  inquisitor  was  mur. 
deted  ]  and  no  ■erious  effort  was  aflcrwudB  made  to  renew  thii  odioua  insti. 
tution.  Ibid.  voi.  III.  p.  344. 
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CHAPTER   calling  on  the  clergy  to  contribute  towards  the 

. 1_  general  welfare ;  and  the  example  of  draining  the 

clerical  coffers  was  not  lost  on  the  temporal  princes. 
But  these  occasional  levies  did  not  satisfy  the 
ararice  of  the  Roman  Pontifis ;  and  what  was  once 
deemed  an  abuse  in  the  head  of  the  Empire  became 
lawful  for  the  head  of  the  Church.  It  had  been 
usual  for  the  Emperors,  as  well  as  other  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  deceased 
prelates,  and  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric 
until  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  This  right, 
or  rather  assumption,  had  been  attended  with 
enormous  abuses,  and  at  the  behest  of  the  see  of 
Rome  the  German  monarchs  were  content  to  forego 
so  pro6table  a  source  of  enrichment.  But  scarcely 
had  the  Church  been  ireed  from  this  imperial  spo- 
liation ere  the  Popes  stept  in  to  snatch  the  for- 
bidden treasure.  Not  content  with  the  property  of 
the  deceased  bishop  and  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
see,  they  insisted  on  receiving  from  the  new  incum- 
bent of  every  clerical  benefice  one  whole  year's 
income;  the  first  appropriation  being  known  as 
jtts  spoUi ;  the  second,  as  Jructua  medii  temporis  ; 
AoDitM.  ^"'^  ^^^  ^^'  ^y  '^^  "®"  ^^'^  °^  Annates.*''  These 
grievous  exactions  had  been  matter  of  grave  con- 
sideration with  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Basle ; 

<  Scliinidt,vol.m.p.299.— ^ol.IV.p.92.  Aniutea  are  usuaUj  attributed 
to  John  XXII.  (ante,  p.  488) :  tbonsb  HiUnaglTei  their  origin  to  BonlliKce  IX. 
These  exactioni  were  *uited  on  the  re*t  at  Europe  (see  Hillua,  vol.  II,  e. 
VII.)  ;  but  Germany  never  Beemi  to  have  been  tavoured  bjr  the  Popei ;  uid 
according  to  Schmidt  (vol  IV  p.  1^4),  Conrad,  Archhlihop  of  Meotz,  wai 
the  only  German  Cardinal  created  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
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and  notwithstanding  the  loud  protests  of  the  Pope  chaptrr 
and  his  legates,  the  twenty-first  session  of  that  as-  J^^^ 
sembly  abohshed  annates,  declaring  all  who  de- 
manded or  paid  them  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
simony.  This  decree  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  another,  denying  the  papal  authority  to  present 
to  foreign  benefices,  and  annulling  reservations  and 
expectatives.*^ 

Whilst  in  other  countries  preferment  in  the 
Church  has  ever  been  open  to  merit,  and  many 
eminent  prelates  have  emerged  from  indigence  and 
obscurity,  the  Germans  appear  anxiously  to  have 
shut  out  from  the  higher  clerical  ofiSces  all  who 
could  not  boast  of  noble  or  knightly  descent  From 
the  prebends  of  Strasburg  every  person,  not  noble, 
was  expressly  excluded,  and  other  cathedral-institu- 
tions maintained  the  same  absurd  and  illiberal  re- 
strictions. Sometimes,  indeed,  superior  merit  broke 
through  the  barrier  of  exclusion,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Ludolph,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  became 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.*^  But  whilst  the  higher 
churchmen  might  vaunt  their  nobility,  the  inferior 
benefices  were  shamefiiUy  disposed  of.  Intent  only 
upon  gain,  the  sordid  patron  bargained  for  a  share 
of  the  revenues  ;  and  the  clerk  who  was  wilting  to 
rehnquish  the  largest  sum  was  certain  to  obtain  the 
living.**  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  workings  of 
pride  were  less  mischievous  than  those  of  avarice. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  grand 

•  Schmidt,  Trf.  IV.  Book  VH.  c.  IT.— Art  de  virif.  torn.  I.  p.  SI  1 , 

•  Schmidt,  vol.  III.  p.  266.  "  Schmidt,  vol.  III.  p.  273. 
VOL.    II.                                        F 
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CHAPTER  distinction  in  the  German  community  was  between 

L   the  nobles  and  the  people.     But  as  the  considera- 

Nob^^  tion  of  the  inferior  nobles  decreased  and  the  citizens 
rose  in  importance,  the  descendants  of  illustrious 
&mihes  adopted  arms  and  crests  on  their  shields 
helmets,  and  seals,  the  devices  of  the  several  princes 
with  whom  they  claimed  kindred.*'  Meanwhile  an 
order  of  men  had  sprung  up,  in  which  even  kings 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  enrolled.  Though  the 
Knighu.  German  Knights  of  the  middle  ages  have  been  less 
famous  than  those  of  France  and  Spain,  it  seems 
agreed  that  Chivalry  had  its  origin  in  Germany. 
Without  recurring  to  the  ^e  of  Tacitus  when  the 
young  warrior  was  publicly  invested  with  his  shield 
and  javelin,^^  the  education  of  the  German  youth 
was  well  calculated  to  ori^nate  such  an  institution. 
From  their  earhest  years,  the  nobles  were  taught  to 
turn  and  wind  their  fiery  steeds,  and  their  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  this  manly  accomphshment  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  foreigners.  In  the  wars 
of  Charlemagne  against  the  Huns,  the  cavalry  had 
been  chiefly  relied  on ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
foot-soldier  decreased  in  reputation  that  of  the 
horseman  was  augmented.  That  any  particular 
ceremonies  were  thus  early  prescribed  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  mounted  warrior,  appears  not  with 
any  degree  of  clearness,  though  traces  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  of  the  prince  or  suzerain-lord  investing 

•I  Schmidt,  vol.  II.  p.  133.  vol.  ni.  p.  1B3. 

*<  See  Gibbon,  toI.  Xi. p.  37.— Stuiit'i  Vitv  of  Society,  chap.  II.  •.  4.  p. 

43.— And  HalUm,  vol.  UI.  p.  479. 
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the  aspirant  with  his  arms.    But  whilst  the  high-  chapter 

XXVll 

bom  kni^ts  of  France  and  Spain  devoted  them-    - 

selves  to  God  and  the  ladies,  and  prided  themselves 
on  their  justice,  their  courtesy,  and  their  sense  of 
honour,  the  chivalry  of  Germany  appears  UtUe 
entitled  to  lay  claim  to  these  exalted  virtues.  No- 
thing is  to  be  found  of  that  enthusiastic  adoration 
of  the  female  sex  which  so  pre-eminently  charac- 
terized the  knights  of  France.  The  castles  of  t^e 
Germans  were  filled  with  the  spoils  of  the  traveller 
and  the  merchant ;  the  daughters  of  their  ne^h- 
bours  and  vassals  were  dishonoured  in  their  liber- 
tine embraces ;  and  they  resembled  rather  the  giants 
and  monsters  of  Romance  than  the  gallant  deli- 
verers of  helpless  c^tives,  and  the  protectors  of 
disconsolate  damsels.''^  Even  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, their  avarice  triumphed  over  their  humanity ; 
and  they  loaded  their  prisoners  with  fetters  and  im- 
mured them  in  dungeons,  the  more  certainly  to 
extort  an  exorbitant  ransom." 

But  to  the  merit  of  personal  coui;age  the  German 
knights  laid  irresistible  claim,  and  the  jousts  and 
tournaments,  which  in  other  countries  were  but 
dangerous  sports,  were  here  perpetual  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  slaughter.  Not  content  with  the 
ordinary  perils  of  these  trials  of  skill,  they  fre- 
quently laid  aside  all  defensive  armour  save  tbeir 
shields  and  helmets,  and  with  sharply-pointed  lances 

•»  Schmidt,  Tol.  I.  p.  S47,— vol.  11.  p.  92,— toI.  HI.  p.  105.— toI.  IV,  p. 
463. 
**  Froumt,  vol.  II.  ch*p.  164. 
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CHAPTER  encountered  each  other  in  deadly  conflict.     The 

'—  applause  of  the  spectators  and  the  smiles  and  favours 

of  their  ladies  rewarded  the  adventurous  conquerors; 
yet  it  may  be  reasonably  feared  that  the  repetition 
of  such  sanguinary  spectacles  would  infuse  into  the 
gentler  sex  an  ungenial  spirit  of  ferocity.  Ag^nst 
these  mortal  encounters  the  clergy  vainly  lifted 
their  voices ;  for  it  was  the  recreation,  not  of  ordi- 
nary knights  but,  of  the  most  illustrious  nobles  and 
princes.  In  one  respect  the  practice  was  beneficial; 
since  he  who  was  branded  with  treachery  or  rapine 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  signalizing  his  valour  in 
these  honourable  contentions.'*^ 
GcDfarT.  Inferior  to  the  nobles  and  knights  were  the 
Gentry ;  or  the  landholders,  not  vassals  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  of  some  prince  or  state  ;  and  the  Minis- 
terials,  who  exercised  some  reputable  office  under 
the  bishops  or  princes.  These  composed  a  highly 
honourable  order,  and  were  distinguished  as  the 
Equestrian  body.  In  the  lifleenth  century  the 
ministerial  office  fell  into  general  disuse,  and  the 
gentry  began  to  assume  the  title  and  state  of  no- 
bility. To  preserve  themselves  distinct  from  these 
self-created  magnates,  the  inferior  nobles  of  ancient 
descent  contrived  to  obtain  imperial  diplomas,  con- 
stituting them  Counts  or  Lords  of  the  Empire.** 

*■  Schmidt,  vol.  UI.  p.  106. — vol.  IV.  p.  460. — The  more  dangeroui  kind 
of  tilting  w«  oiled  Sharfrmnen ;  and  in  the  flfteenth  century,  Albert  HI. 
MiTgnve  of  Brmdenbuig  (aurnuned  Achilles)  wu  m&d  enough  to  eipoie 
htmaeir  to  thi>  winton  risic  of  life  no  leu  than  seventeen  times.  Mattt 
SyWiui.  spud  Schmidt. 

«  Pfeffel,  torn.  1.  p.  266.  409.  torn.  H.  p.  S6.— Chwlei  IV.  «u  the  Erst 
Emperor  who  granted  letters  of  nobility,  ibid.  536. 
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I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  growth  cHAPrea 
of  another  class  of  the  community,  the  Burgesses  .  ^^^"■ 


and  Artizans  of  the  cities.  So  great  progress  had 
their  importance  made,  that  as  early  as  Frederic  I. 
we  find  principal  citizens  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
knighthood.  The  admission  of  the  deputies  of  im- 
perial cities  to  the  Diet  gave  them  a  rank  little  short 
of  nobility ;  and  even  the  mediate  towns  often  rose 
in  arms,  and  dictated  terms  to  the  lords  who  claimed 
their  fealty."' 

As  the  great  distinction  in  the  German  community 
was  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  so  amongst 
the  people  was  the  distinction  between  the  free  and 
the  servile.  Next  to  those  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  freebom  were  the  Freedmen,  whom  the  indul-  senwT 
gence  or  caprice  of  their  masters  relieved  from  the 
more  galling  miseries  of  thraldom.  But  though  the 
Freedman  was  thus  imperfectly  emancipated,  he 
formed  a  middle  grade  between  the  Freeman  and 
the  Slave.  He  was  capable  of  possessing  property ; 
but  was  bound  to  pay  a  certain  rent,  or  perform  a 
certain  service,  to  the  lord.  He  was  forbidden  to 
marry  without  the  lord's  assent ;  and  he  and  his 
children  were  affixed  to  the  farm  they  cultivated. '^  ^^ 
A  yet  lower  class  were  the  Slaves,  or  Serfs,  who  (KnecWe.) 
were  employed  in  menial  or  agricultural  services ; 
themselves  and  their  earnings  being  the  absolute 
property  of  their  master,  and  entirely  at  his  dis- 

"  Pfeffd.totn.  I.  p.  311.  Schmidt,  vol.  lil.  p.  65. 

"  Schmidt,  vol.  1.  p.  595.— This  mitigited  servitude  wu  c»lled  Udum.xni 
the  Prtedman,  Lidua,  Leud,  or  Latt.  The  Litlua  of  u)  ecclesiutkal  muter 
wu  called  Calonui.    Spclmui's  Gloeuiy. 
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cHAin-ER  posal.  The  number  of  these  miserable  beings  was 
^^^"'  gradually  increased  by  the  wars  with  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  and  the  sale  of  their  prisoners  was  one 
great  object  of  traffic  in  the  German  lairs  and 
markets.'*^  But  a  variety  of  causes  combined  to 
wear  out  this  abominable  system ;  and  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced,  the  severities  of  slavery  diminished; 
so  that  its  extinction  was  nearly  accomplished 
before  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  easily  dis- 
covered that  in  agriculture  the  labour  of  a  volun- 
tary hireling  was  more  productive  than  that  ob- 
tained by  compulsion ;  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  towns  were  better  and  cheaper  than  the  menial 
slaves  could  produce  at  home.  To  the  growth  of 
the  cities  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable ;  and  the  example  of  enfran- 
chising the  artisans  set  by  Henry  V.,  and  followed 
by  emperors  and  bishops,  invited  the  slaves  or  serfs 
to  take  refuge  within  these  privileged  walls.  Under 
the  Franconian  Emperors  a  slave  who  fled  to  Spires 
acquired  his  freedom,  unless  reclaimed  by  his  master 
within  two  years ;  and  it  gradually  grew  into  a 
maxim  that  a  fugitive  serf  became  free,  if  he  re- 
sided unmolested  in  a  city  for  a  year  and  a  day." 
But  though  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  was 
thus  ameliorated,  the  German  peasantry  were  by  no 
means  free  from  oppression,  but  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive tributes  to  their  lords  and  heavy  taxes  to 

"  Scbmidt,  vol.  H.  p.  I5fi, — The  common  price  of  i  iliTeoreithersexvu 
t  mirk  (eight  ouncea)  of  Bitver;  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  remiJei  aometimet  railed 
it  to  thrice  tlitt  sum.     Hscphenoii'i  Annals  of  Commeme,  vol.  I.  p.  279. 

"■  Pfelfel,  torn.  I.  p.  267. — In  lUtiBbon,  bowever,  tat  yean'  residence  wna 
required. 
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the  province.  The  taxes,  indeed,  though  nominally  chapter 
levied  on  the  community,  fell  principally  upon  -— _'' 
the  peasants,  who  possessed  no  voice  in  the  pro- 
vincial assembly ;  whilst  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
the  citizens  were  enabled,  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives,  to  protect  their  own  interests,  and 
lighten  their  own  burthens.^' 

Amidst  these  various  grades,  all  had  experienced  5^f^'V™' 
the  pernicious  effects  of  private  warfare,  that  species  •«*• 
of  "  wild  justice,"  by  which  men  sought  to  main- 
tain their  rights  and  redress  their  injuries.  To  cor- 
rect this  evil  had  been  the  professed  endeavour  of 
succeeding  £mperors ;  but  an  important  desidera- 
tum was  still  wanting,  a  great  and  permanent  na^ 
tional  tribunal,  where  justice  might  be  in  all  cases 
administered  by  the  head  of  the  Empire  or  his 
appointed  judges.  Under  Charlemagne,  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  Palatine  Count  was  charged 
with  administering  justice  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  as  this  officer  was  part  of  the  imperial 
retinue,  great  inconvenience  and  delay  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  perpetual  removal  of  the  court  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Empire  to  cmother.*^  Ac- 
cordingly,   in   the    tenth   century,  we  find  other 

*'  Schmidt,  vol.  III.  p.  194.  vol.  IV.  pp.  SSB.  594. 

"  For  the  guidance  of  the  judges  KtUcbed  to  the  imperial  court,  tbere  wa* 
a  code  of  lawa,  under  the  title  of  Lege*  Palatine  Anothei  code  ippean  to 
have  been  inlroduced  sbout  the  eleventh  century,  formed  jolntir  by  the 
Emperor  and  The  States  in  the  Diets,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Jiu 
CKcarium.  Some  vague  notion  of  the  Jus  Qentium  alio  prevailed:  and 
Pfeffel  (torn.  I.  p.  269.)  concludes,  from  the  use  of  this  expression  in  a 
record  of  tienrj,  IV,  thM:  at  that  time  QitftuJal  lav  had  not  made  its  way 
into  Cknnany. 
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there  administering  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign.  As  the  growth  of  power  among  the 
princes  by  degrees  curtailed  the  imperial  authority, 
we  observe  the  functions  of  the  Counts  Palatine 
assumed  by  the  great  vassals  of  the  Empire,  who 
insisted  on  dispensing  justice  within  their  own 
limits  according  to  the  law  of  the  district.  As  the 
supersession  of  the  Palatine  judges  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  increased  disorder  and  the  multiplication 
of  challenges  and  private  warfare,  Frederic  II. 
The  imptriii  appointed  a  supreme  judge  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
°"i23S.  who  was  selected  irom  among  the  nobility  and  re- 
tained his  office  for  a  year,  sitting  daily,  and  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  all  causes,  except  such  as 
concerned  the  life,  the  dignity,  or  the  fiefe,  of  pre- 
eminent nobles,  the  cognizance  of  which  was  re- 
served to  the  Emperor.  This  imperial  court, 
having  fallen  into  decay  during  the  anarchy  which 
followed  the  death  of  Frederic,  was  revived  by  Ro- 
13S9.  dolph  of  Hapsburg;  an  imperial  judge  was  once 
more  appointed,  with  power  to  decide  between  the 
inferior  nobles  and  people,  but  without  any  juris- 
diction over  the  states  and  higher  nobility.  But  as 
this  tribunal  accompanied  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, the  same  inconvenience  was  felt  as  existed 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  although  Rodolph 
and  his  immediate  successors  occasionally  visited 
the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these  im- 
portant disputes.  The  protracted  residence  of 
Charles  IV.  in  Bohemia  caused  this  court  to  be 
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neglected ;    more  especially  as  the  Golden  Bull  chapter 

recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Electors  within    '— 

their  own  provinces.  By  the  grant  of  privileges 
de  non  evocando,  the  subjects  of  many  other  states 
were  exempted  from  its  authority;  so  that,  during 
the  reign  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg,  this  im- 
perial court  became  a  nullity  .^3 

Though  competent  tribunals  still  existed  in  the 
provinces,  where  judgment  might  be  awarded  gainst 
inferior  nobles  and  less  important  persons,  the  dis- 
putes of  the  States  and  Princes  were  high  matter, 
and  could  only  be  settled  by  their  peers  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  vacancy  of  the  Empire  or  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror, no  adequate  remedy  existed  for  those  great 
disorders  which  so  frequently  overthrew  the  public 
peace  of  Germany.  During  the  interregnum,  there-  1271. 
fore,  which  followed  the  reign  of  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall, many  of  the  States  endeavoured  to  quell  the 
disturbances  by  concluding  among  themselves  a 
league  for  pubhc  peace,  by  which  they  constituted 
themselves  reciprocally  arbitrators  of  their  own 
differences,  and  established  a  new  jurisdiction,  or 
Auatrag,  which  long  continued  in  force  in  Ger-  TbeAutirag, 
many.^  Sigismund,  moreover,  remodelled  the 
imperial  court,  with  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Cham-  ch^ib^ 
ber,  to  which  he  gave  power  to  adjudge,  in  the  first  sigismund. 
instance,  the  causes  of  the  States  and  all  matters 

"  Ffeffd,tom.  I.  pp.  353.  433.  536.  torn.  U.  p.  64.— Schmidt,  Book  Vl.  c. 
14.  vol.  HI.  p.  15£.  vol.  IV.  p.  3S8. 
"  PTeiTel,  torn,  I.  p,41C,— Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  .^07. 
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CHAPTER   touching  the  public  peace ;  and  which  he  consti- 

'—   tuted  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  other  inferior 

tribunals.^"  Still,  however,  the  good  work  was  far 
from  completed,  since  the  place  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  continuance  of  its  sittings  were  alike  un- 
certain, and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of 
the  Emperor. 
AnomaiiM  Ih  addition  to  other  defects,  great  abuses,  ano- 
inibl''taw!  malies,  and  absurdities  prevailed  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  judicial  proceedings.  Such  various  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence  had  been  recognized  through- 
out the  £mpire,  that  men  scarcely  knew  whether 
their  causes  were  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
ancient  German  codes,  or  the  customs  of  a  particu- 
lar district,  or  the  Canons  of  the  Roman  Church, 
or  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  lite  introdiiction  of 
the  canon  and  civil  law  had  superseded  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  judgments,  where  the  prince 
'or  his  delegate  decided  according  to  the  merits  of 
the  particular  case,  or  in  compliance  with  the 
"  Mirrors  of  Justice  "  which  preserved  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  Saxony  and  Swabia.^  Few 
men  were  capable  of  grappling  with  the  refinement 
of  the  Roman  codes  unless  duly  educated  to  their 
practice ;  and  a  host  of  jurists,  advocates,  proc- 
tors, and  notaries,  gradually  pushed  their  way  into 
the  German  tribunals.  The  system  by  which  the 
judges  were  remunerated  was  a  still  more  serious 

>  Pfeffel,  torn.  I.  p.  S9S.  ton.  U.  64. 

**  The  StchuQipiegel  and  Schwabenipi^el,  which  appear  to  have  beea 
compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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evil.    Instead  of  receiving  a  stipend  from  the  prince  chapteb 
whom  he  represented,  the  minister  of  the  law  fre-  .  '"'"^■ 


quently  rented  his  office,  and  derived  the  profits  of 
his  place  from  fees  and  taxes  levied  on  the  suitors, 
or  fines  imposed  upon  delinquents.  To  encourage, 
rather  than  check,  litigation  became,  therefore,  his 
interest.^ 

The  Grermans,  in  the  conduct  of  their  trials  both  Compur- 
civil  and  criminal,  admitted,  like  other  northern 
nations,  of  CompuigaUon,  and  the  judgment  of 
God  by  Ordeal  or  single  Combat.  A  defendant 
was  permitted  to  discharge  himself  of  debt  by  his 
own  denial  on  oath,  fortified  by  the  oaths  of  some 
few  of  his  neighbours.  Even  where  an  offence  was 
fixed  upon  a  criminal  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
he  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  oath,  provided 
he  were  not  taken  in  the  manner.  This  absurd 
invitation  to  perjury  was  not,  however,  permitted 
where  the  offender  was  detected  in  the  fact ;  his 
own  confession,  or  the  evidence  of  others,  was  then 
conclusive  against  him.  If  the  accused  were  deemed 
infamous,  the  purgation  by  oath  was  denied  him, 
and  his  innocence  could  only  be  established  by  the 
Ordeal  of  Fire  or  Water,  or  by  the  more  favourite  0rde«i. 
trial  of  single  Combat  with  his  accuser.**  The  judicial 
criminal  code  of  the  Germans,  which  once  pre-  "''"' 
scribed  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  almost  every 
offence,  became  severe  and  sanguinary ;  and  the 
gibbet  or  the  rack  was  the  certain  punishment  of 

•^  Schmidt,  TOl.ni.  p.  209.  vol.  IV.  pp.  331.  S60. 
"•  Scbmidt,  vol. II.  p.  436.  Tol.m.p.2I3. 
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CHAPTER  crimes  against  the  life  or  dwelling  of  another. 

'-    Magic  and  Heresy  were  expiated  by  burning  ;  and 

the  prince  or  judge,  who  refiised  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  last  offence,  was  subject  to  the  severest  pe- 
The  Bu.  nalties.  He  who  incurred  the  Ban  of  the  Empire 
might  be  put  to  death  at  any  man's  pleasure  ;  and 
the  lesser  Ban,  or  Ban  of  the  province,  exposed  the 
party  to  seizure,  and  such  punishment  as  a  judge 
might  award.^s 
The  In  the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal  justice, 

a.urt!"  the  accused  had  the  advantage  of  knowing,  and  be- 
ing confronted  with,  his  accuser.™  But  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  tribunal  was  suffered  to  grow 
up  to  a  terrific  magnitude,  which  by  its  mysterious 
and  sanguinary  proceedings  filled  Germany  with 
distrust  and  terrour.  On  the  ruin  of  Henry  the 
Lion  in  1182  and  the  consequent  division  of  his 
estates,  Westphalia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne ;  and  the  Westphalian,  or  Wehmic, 
Court  appears  soon  afterwards  to  have  had  its 
origin.  This  terrible  tribunal,  which  assumed  an 
independence  of  all  others  by  the  name  of  the 
*'  Free  Court,"  was  permanently  established  at 
Dortmund,  and  by  degrees  extended  its  branches 
throughout  other  provinces.     The  repeated  distrac- 

■  Scbmidt,  Tol.in.  pp.S12. 21S.  The  piiniahmenti  were  quiiotl]' divided 
intot«oe1«Me>;  neekandhutdi  and  hide  uid  hiir  (Hals  und  Hand ;  Hiut 
and  Hur)  ;  under  the  first,  the  criminil  lost  his  life  or  hii  hand  ;  under  the 
MOODd,  he  wu  whipped  and  bad  his  head  shaved ; — no  light  punisbnieDt, 
when  we  recollect  how  much  the  Germant  prided  themselvea  on  their  flaw- 
ing Tcllow  locks. 

"  Schmidt,  p.  SI3. 
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tion   of  Germany  favoured  its  growth,  and  the  chapter 

Emperors   omitted    to  discourage  an    institution   '■ — 

which  promised  them  the  means  of  over-awing 
their  turbulent  vassals.  The  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  Wehmic  Court  were  involved  in  the  pro- 
foundest  darkness  and  only  known  to  the  initiated, 
who  were  bound  to  secrecy  by  the  most  dreadfiil 
imprecations.  Its  sittings  were  sometimes  held  in 
the  open  field,  but  more  frequently  in  the  gloom 
of  some  dismal  vault.  The  crimes  principally 
brought  before  it  were  heresy,  mag^c,  rape,  theft, 
robbery,  and  murder.  A  single  accuser's  oath  was 
sufficient  to  draw  the  accused  within  its  power; 
and  a  notice  suspended  to  his  dwelling  first  inti- 
mated his  danger  to  the  devoted  wretch.  If  he 
appeared  to  this  dreadiiil  summons  he  was  still 
kept  in  ignorance  of  his  accuser,  and  was  bound 
to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation ;  and  neglect  to 
appear,  or  failure  of  acquittal,  equally  exposed  him 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Wehmic  fraternity.  Afi:er 
condemnation  for  default,  or  on  a  mock-trial,  the 
initiated  were  at  liberty  to  put  him  to  death  where- 
ever  he  might  be  found  ;  he  was  to  be  suspended, 
not  to  the  gallows  but,  to  a  tree ;  and  resistance  au- 
thorized his  pursuer  to  shed  his  blood,  leaving  the 
dagger  in  the  wound,  in  token  that  the  deed  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  authority  of  the  "  Free 
Court."  " 

"  Pteffel,toni.  I.  p.  36.  torn.  H.  p.  17.  Art  d«  y^rif.  torn.  I.  p.  5S5,— 
1  hiTC   »»inly   »«iiched  Slruvius  and  Schmidt,  who  barely  hint  at  the 
!  of  the  Wehmic  Court ;  uid  1  have  derived  what  little  I  have 
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I  The  military  system  of  Gennany  assumed  no- 
thing like  organization  prior  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  ancient  feudal  obligation,  which  com- 
pelled the  vassal  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars,  gra- 
dually feded  away;  and  the  ruinous  expense  of 
supporting  a  force  thus  composed  suggested  the 
expedience  of  a  hired  body  of  men>  which  might 
be  rwsed  and  disbanded  at  pleasure.  To  the 
lance  and  sword  of  the  Germans,  the  Crusades  had 
added  the  arrows  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  murder- 
ous ravages  of  the  crossbow  provoked  the  vain  re- 
monstrance of  the  Popes.  The  German  ingenuity 
supplied  the  army  with  various  engines  for  their 
sieges ;  and  machines  for  hurling  enormous  stones 
and  heavy  javelins  were  successfully  tried  under 
the  Frederics  in  their  wars  with  the  Italian  cities.^^ 
Of  all  the  great  European  nations,  Germany 
made  the  slowest  advances  in  the  paths  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science.  In  the  disastrous  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  few 
Germans  who  could  pretend  to  learning  were  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  ;  and  when  a  new  stimulus  was 
^ven  to  application,  the  course  of  study  ran  through 
a  barren  and  unpro6table  field.  Schools,  indeed, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies at  Paderbom,  Bamberg,  Wurtzburg,  and 
Liege ;   in  the    cloisters  of   the  first   cathedral, 

gtcuied  upon  the  lubject,  princ[pil]y  from  the  ConvenatiotM  Lexicon  (Ait_ 
FemgerichteJ,  which  rcTen  to  «  work  of  Paul  Wigui,  publUhedat  H*MU 
in  I8S5,  k  book  quite  beyond  my  rocb.  There  it  «  «trikii^  icene  illus- 
tnUte  of  thii  Court  in  Goetfae'i  "  Goeti  von  Berlidiiagen,"  Art  V.  »,  11. 
:*  Sdlmidt,  vol.   II.  p.  415.  Tol.  III.  pp  174   180. 
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Horace,  the  great  Vii^l/*  Sallust,  and   Statius,  chapter 


were  known  and  respected,  and  a  nun  of  Gander- 
sheim  excited  astonishment  by  her  famihar  ac- 
quaintance with  Terence  and  the  composition  of 
some  sacred  dramas  after  the  model  of  his  comedies. 
Even  the  Greek  was  not  wholly  unknown;  and 
Archbishop  Bruno,  brother  of  Otho  I.  was  cele- 
brated for  his  proficiency  in  that  language.  But 
though  amid  the  silence  of  monastic  seclusion  these 
agreeable  and  meritorious  pursuits  might  be  in- 
dulged in,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  pre- 
tended to  learning  wasted  their  energies  in  less 
profitable  occupation.  The  Gennan  students  be- 
took themselves  to  the  Universities  of  Paris  or 
Bologna,  where  their  understandings  were  bewil- 
dered in  theological  controversies,  or  encumbered 
with  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  and  the  Edicts  of 
Justinian.  Though  the  seven  liberal  arts  were  pro- 
fessedly the  objects  of  admiration,  the  niceties  of 

"  Viguit  Hontius,  nu^nui  et  Virgiltua,  Crispui  u  S«Iltutitu,  et  urbinua 
St»tiu«.  Vit«  S.  Meinwerci.  Virgil,  however,  owed  hii  reputation,  not  so 
■such  to  fail  poetr;  as  to  his  extnordlnu?  skiil  in  migic.  Hiving  founded 
the  dt;  Qf  Nsplei,  be  collected  all  the  serpents  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
■hut  them  up  In  one  of  the  city-gates.  He  built  i.  iliughter-houie  in  which 
tiie  meat  remained  perTecUj  Iresh  for  aii  weeki.  He  ititioned  a  braxen 
bowcoaD  oppo*ite  Veauviua,  and  the  arrow  discharged  against  the  mountain 
caused  it  to  Tomit  fire.  He  flied  a  brsien  mosquito  on  one  of  the  gates, 
vhlch  pre?ented  all  live  moaquitoei  from  entering  the  city.  His  bonea  were 
buried  in  a  tower  near  the  >ea  ;  and  when  these  were  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
atmosphere  became  darkened,  and  a  violent  stortD  shook  the  heavens. — 
Such  is  the  account  given  b;  the  imperial  Chancellor,  Conrad,  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim,  then  resident  in  Ital;,  to  his  friend  and  Provost  in  Geimanf . 
Schmidt,  vol.  III.  p.  1S9.— The  "  Last  Minstrel,"  in  his  notes,  has  also  ei- 
hitated  some  of  the  exploits  of  the  great  Hontuan  magician.  And  see  Bayle, 
Diet.  Art.  Vitjile,  note  (l,J, 


xxvn. 
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CHAPTER  grammar  and  the  subtilties  of  the  dialectics  en- 

1   grossed  the  most  exclusive  devotion.    The  simplest 

phaenomena  of  nature  were  uncomprehended  or 
unexplained ;  and  an  advance  in  geometry  or  as- 
tronomy was  imputed  to  magic.  During  the  expe- 
dition of  Otho  I.  into  Calabria,  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  raised  an  universal  belief  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment had  arrived ;  and  the  German  warriors  sought 
to  elude  the  terrours  of  that  stupendous  event  by 
creeping  beneath  the  baggage  and  carriages,  or 
secreting  themselves  in  their  empty  wine-casks  V* 
jnivenitiw.  This  deplorable  stage  of  ignorance  was  little  bet- 
tered during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries; 
but  before  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth,  the 
Empire  could  boast  of  the  Universities  of  Pr^ue, 
Vienna,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne  i'^  and  the  stu- 
dent was  no  longer  driven  to  Paris  or  Bologna. 
Still,  however,  in  Germany  the  endless  vrrang- 
lings  of  school-divinity  and  the  absurd  refinements 
of  logic  were  mistaken  for  the  perfection  of  inge- 
nuity and  science ;  whilst  the  cultivation  of  the 
ancients  and  general  literature  was  pronounced  ^ 
frivolous  and  useless  pursuit.  At  length  the  lustre 
of  Italian  refinement  diffused  itself  over  the  Alps 
and  brightened  the  German  atmosphere ;  and  the 
example  of   Agricola  and   Reuchlin    turned  the 

»  Schmidt,  vol.  U.  pp.  92.  101.  404.  vol.  III.  p.  127. 

I*  Prague  vai  founded  in  134B  :— VieoMin  1365.  From  thl)  time  the 
number  of  UniTenities  itpidl^  increased ;  ex.gr.  13SG,  Heidelberg; — 1388, 
Coign  e  ;— 139  S,  Erfurt;— 1409,  Leipzlgj— 1419,  Roatock  ;— 1456,    Griefi- 

wnld: — I4ST,  Frejiburgj — 147^,  Treves  and  lngoldst>dt;—l4T7.Tabingen 
HiidMentz;— 1502,  Wittenberg;— 1S06,  Fr»nkfort  on  the  Oder ;— S*  &c. 
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tary  direction.'* 

During  the  darker  period,  the  German  language 
was  httle  cultivated  ;'^  and  the  works  of  the  most 
conspicuous  merit,  as  the  histories  of  Witikind  and 
Otho  of  Freisingen,  were  veiled  in  the  Latin  idiom. 
The  compositions  in  the  native  tongue  were  scarcely 
more  than  translations  from  other  langu^es,  or 
barbarous  attempts  at  rhyme.  The  reputation  of 
the  Troubadours  penetrated  the  woods  of  Germany ; 
and  during  the  Crusades  a  taste  was  imbibed  for 
the  wonders  of  Chiv^ry  and  Romance.  But  the 
lovesongs  of  the  Minstrels  died  away  with  the  holy 
wars;  and  the  people  were  contented  with  short 
and  simple  ballads,  which  could  be  retained  with 
ease,  and  were  therefore  more  acceptable  than  long 
and  elaborate  poems.'*  Even  these  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  increasing  fondness  for  Mimes 
and  Buffoons,  who  wandered  about  the  country, 

"  Schmidt,  TOl.  IV.  p.  494.— Rudolph  Asricok,  bom  1442.  John 
Reuchlia,  bom  1455. 

W  The  flrat  Laws  in  the  German  tongue  were  promulgaled  by  Frederic  II. 
lYeffel,  torn.  I.  p.  3S3, 

.  n  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  497.  The  Minae&anger  (bom  Minne,  wi  old  Germui 
vord  for  Love)  included  in  their  number  man;  peraoni  of  high  nnk,  and 
vere  particulu'ljr  encouraged  b;  tbe  Swabian  Emperors.  Beaides  the  effu- 
riOQB  of  love  or  lentiment,  aome  ventured  upon  long  poemi.  of  an  Epic 
character,  founded  upon  the  wan  of  Attila,  or  the  eiploltl  of  the  Chrlatians 
•gainit  tbe  Saiaceni.  After  tbe  decline  of  thia  national  mlnatreltf,  the 
poeti7  of  Gerraan;  wai  confined  to  the  dties.  where  the  Mditeralnger  formed 
tbemaelTea  into  corporate  bodin,  and  treated  rhyming  ai  a  mechanical  art, — 
Martin  Opiti,  the  bther  of  modem  German  poetry,  and  founder  of  the 
Sileaian  tchool,  waa  bom  1G9T.  Convenations  Lexicon,  articlea,  Deutadie 
Poeiie,  Heldenbuch,  and  Opitz, 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAPTER  delighting  nobles  and  people  with  their  recitations 
'—  and  antics.  The  dramatic  effect  of  their  conten- 
tions in  their  art  acquired  for  them  the  greatest 
popularity ;  and  whilst  the  law  denounced  them 
as  infamous,  the  princes  encouraged  them  at  their 
courts.  At  length  the  Diet  interposed  to  stem 
this  inundation  of  absurdity :  the  multitude  were 
deprived  of  their  favourite  diversion  ;  and  the  privi- 
lege of  entertaining  fools  and  mummers  was  re- 
served for  the  Electors  and  Princes.''^ 

A  severe  drawback  to  the  exertions  of  the  learned 
vras  the  great  deficiency  of  books,  although  the 
monks  were  assiduous  in  multiplying  copies.^ 
How  scanty  were  libraries  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  may  be  seen  from  the  collection  of 
Lewis  III.  Elector  Palatine,  bequeathed  in  1421 
to  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  This  consisted 
of  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  ma^ 
nuscript  volumes;  eighty-nine  theological;  seven 
on  the  canon  and  five  on  the  civil  law ;  forty-five 
on  medicine ;  and  six  on  astronomy  and  philoso- 
phy.** But  in  a  few  years  after  this  bequest,  the 
Germans  obtained  the  proud  distinction  of  that 
great  discovery,  the  composition  of  moveable  types ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  other  nations, 
Germany  has  the  strongest  right  to  claim  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  To  herself,  however,  the  in- 
vention proved  at  first  less  beneficial  than  to  other 

»  Schmidt,  vol.  U.  p.  97.  vol.  Ill,  p.  107.  vol.  IV.  SOO.— Pfeffel.  torn.  II. 
pp.  74.  78.  141. 
"  Schmidt,  vol.  II.  p.  103.  ■'  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  493. 
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countries,  for  she  was  as  yet  unskilled  in  the  manu-  chapter 


facture  of  paper  :^^  and  the  Italian  press  seizing 
upon  her  new  discovery  left  her  parent-efforts  at  an 
immeasur^le  distance. 

But  however  deficient  in  literature  and  science.  The 
Germany  attained  early  proficiency  in  the  mecha- 
nical, and  even  the  finer.  Arts.  As  early  as  the 
tenth  century  Architecture  engrossed  her  attention ; 
and  her  old  wooden  churches  were  replaced  by 
others  of  stone,  with  roofe  of  tile,  and  floors  deco- 
rated with  mosaic.  In  the  next  age  arose  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Straaburg ;  and  the  stately  Cathedral  of 
Cologne  was  founded  by  the  archbishop  in  1248.^ 
The  sacred  edifices  were  further  adorned  by  at- 
tempts at  carving  in  marble  the  effigies  of  emperors 
and  bishops.  Some  advance  also  was  made  towards 
excellence  in  painting;  the  monks  delighted  to 
beautify  their  manuscripts  by  elaborate  and  bril- 
liant miniatures ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  taste  of 
Liutprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  the  hall  of  Merse- 
burg  contained  a  lively  and  animated  representation 
of  a  victory  by  Henry  I.  over  the  Hungarians. 8* 
The  discovery  of  the  Hartz-mines  under  Otho  I. 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  German 
artists  in  forging  and  casting  metals;  and  the 
churches  were  enriched  by  altars  and  images  of  gold 
and  silver.     In  the  less  el^ant  arts  Germany  was 

"*  The  Gnt  Faper-mitl  in  Germany  vu  establbbed  at  Bule  in  1470,  by 
two  Spiniaidi.    Scbmidt,  p.  494. 

»  Schmidt,  vol.  U.  pp  104.  401.— Art.  de  v6a(.  torn.  HI.  p.  274. 

**  Michael  Wohlgemuth  (who  wu  the  founder  of  the  Nuremberg  school 
and  preceptor  of  Albeit  Durer)  was  born  in  1 434  and  died  in  1519. 
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CHAFTBR  more  successful,  the  natural  result  of  her  widely- 

'—  extended  trade.     Her  looms  produced  excellent 

linen  and  woollen-cloths ;  and  in  many  other  de- 
partments her  workmen  and  manufactures  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  rest  of  Europe.^* 

G«nnftn        To  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  institutions  of 

mwiiieri.  (jgrmany,  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  Germans,  and  their  habits  as 
members  of  society.     The  grand  features  in  the 

ijwof  ijygg  q£  jjjg  jjjgjj  ^gj.g  t]jeir  devotion  to  war  and 
hunting,  and  their  inordinate  addiction  to  drunken- 
ness.— To  the  two  first  pursuits  the  German  noble 
was  trained  almost  from  his  cradle.  Taught  to  ex- 
cel in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms,  he  ripened 
into  manhood  amidst  the  contests  which  called  on 
him  to  defend  his  country,  or  invited  him  to  the 
luxury  of  private  war ;  and  if  not  engaged  in  these 
tumultuous  pleasures,  the  lists  of  the  tournament 
stood  ready  for  the  display  of  his  valour  and  dexte- 

ihechLe  "^y-  "^^^  extensive  forests  opened  to  him  a  kin- 
dred gratification ;  and  in  the  pursuit  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  wild  beasts,  he  experienced  a  rap- 
turous excitement  little  short  of  that  produced  by 
contest  with  his  fellow-men.  Nor  were  these  vio- 
lent delights  confined  to  the  layman.  The  priest 
forgot  his  peaceful  calling,  and  issued  into  the  field 
as  a  warrior  or  a  hunter.  By  a  strange  inconsis- 
tency, indeed,  the  pleasures  of  hawks  and  hounds, 
were  frequently  forbidden  to  the  clergy,  although 
it  remained  a  part   of  their  feudal  duty  to  sally 

"  Schmidt,  ub.  tup.  sod  vol.  p.  IV.  492. 
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forth  at  the  call  of  their  lord  in  a  more  murderous  chaitkr 
avocation.^  ^^'''"' 


By  the  crafty  Greeks  and  temperate  Italians  the  Drontemie 
single-hearted  Germans  were  continually  reproached 
with  their  proneness  to  intoxication,  which  inflamed 
their  natural  rudeness  to  insanity,  and  converted 
their  convivial  meetings  into  scenes  of  strife  and 
bloodshed.^'  That  the  reproach  was  fer  from  un- 
merited, cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  vice  was  of 
ancient  growth  in  Germany ;  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  open  to  hospitality  and  social  feelings ; 
and  the  Rhine  in  the  eleventh  century  already 
yielded  those  dehcious  wines,  which  their  more  bar- 
barous ancestors  could  only  hope  for  by  visiting 
France  or  Italy .**  Their  disgraceful  excesses  were 
in  character  with  the  ru^ed  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who,  unchecked  by  the  beneficial  influence 
of  female  society,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
vehemence  of  their  passions,  without  a  tincture 
of  shame  for  their  irrational  enjoyments.  The 
nobles,  indeed,  set  an  example  of  rudeness  and  Ruden»>. 
ferocity,  and  delighted  in  the  designation  of  the 
Lion,  the  Bear,  or  other  beasts  of  prey.  A  single 
anecdote  may  expose  the  refinement  of  the  eleventh 
century.    After  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  Eckard, 


**  Schmidt,  vol.  H.  p.  92.  vo).  lU.  p.  101. 

"  Schmidt,  vol.  II.  p,  392.  vol.  IV.  p.  468. 

"  "  Thou  {nyi  Gibbon,  vol,  1.  p,  35B.)  who  had  taatcd  the  rich  wines  at 
lUly,  and  ifterTuda  of  Giul,  lightd  for  thit  more  delicious  ipecles  of  in- 
toiiation." — The  bmous  vineyard  of  Rddeiheim  wu  planted  in  1075. 
Schmidt,  vol.  II.  p.  90.  note. — Frederic  II.  puniahed  the  deitroyerof  vines 
with  the  t-amc  severity  as  the  incendiary,  ibid.  vol.  III.  p.  200. 
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CHAPTER  Marquis  of  Miania,  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
^'''^"'  Arnolph,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  by  chance  entered 
a  hall  at  Werl,  where  a  repast  was  spread  for  the 
sisters  of  the  deceased  Emperor.  The  three  noble 
intruders  unceremoniously  seated  themselves  at  the 
table;  and  having  devoured  all  the  viands  went 
their  way,  leaving  the  imperial  mourners  in  the 
utmost  confusion.^'' 
Private  The  private  lives  of  the  Germans  partook  of 

limplicitj.  .  .  1        •     >     1 

extreme  simplicity-  The  women  busied  themselves 
with  their  looms  and  distaflfe,  and  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  did  not  disdain  this  primitive  occupa- 
tion. Even  the  most  exalted  princes  affected  no 
extraordinary  state,  except  upon  solemn  occasions. 
Public       We  have  already  seen  the  unusual  pomp  which 

spleikdour.  '  r        r 

accompanied  the  pnnces  in  their  attendance  at  the 
Diet ;  and  in  their  own  mansions,  the  court-day  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  or 
other  domestic  festival,  called  forth  every  known 
species  of  luxury  and  splendour.  Innumerable 
guests  were  bidden  to  the  banquets:  and  if  the 
limits  of  the  house  were  too  narrow  for  the  visitors, 
the  tables  were  spread  and  the  dances  performed 
under  the  open  canopy  of  the  sky.  On  these 
occasions,  men  and  women  displayed  the  most 
costly  attire  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels';  and  the 
most  magnificent  costumes  of  foreign  nations  were 
called  in  aid  of  the  pageant.™ 

In  the  cities  also  a  spirit  of  comfort  and  luxury 

"•  Ditmu-.  Bpud  Schmidt,  vol.  II.  p.  UO. 

••  Schmidt,  vol.  II.  p.  lOB.   wl.  III.  p.  1 10,  vol.  IV.  p.  475. 
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began  to  prevail.    The  houses  of  the  substantial  chapter 

burghers  were  indicative  of  increasing  riches.    Their    '~ 

tables  were  furnished  with  cups  and  vessels  of  silver; 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  were  decorated  with 
ornaments  of  gold.  In  the  churches,  the  splendour 
of  the  shrines,  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  priests, 
and  the  reliques  made  really  precious  by  the  aid  of 
pearls  and  gold,  struck  amazement  into  the  stranger; 
and  Italy  herself  might  ^ve  way  to  Germany  in  the 
magnificence  of  her  sacred  decorations.^^ 

*■  X.aw  SirWius,  ipud  Sclmudt,  tuI.  IV.  p.  483.  Mr.  HilJam  (Middle 
Agei.Tol.  III.  pp.  415,436.)  bu  ihewn  vtry  good  srouudi  for  receivins  with 
ctutioD  the  tMtimonr  of  lEneaa  in  tfaii  muttei. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


RBIGNB  OF  ALBERT  II.  AND  FREDERIC  III. 

CHAPTER  The  descendants  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  had  now 
^^^"''    arrived  at  a  high  point  of  prosperity,  being  invested 
vrith  the  Dutchies  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carniola,  and 
Carinthia ;  with  the  Tyrol,  and  other  leas  consider- 
able territories.    But  these,  instead  of  being  en- 
joyed by  the  head  of  the  &mily,  or  possessed  in 
common  by  the  heirs,  had  been  divided  between 
Albert  III.  and  Leopold  11.  grandsons  of  the  great 
Rodolph  :  the  former  retaining  Austria ;  the  latter 
being  endowed  with  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  domains  situated  in  Alsace,  Swabia, 
and  Switzerland.*      The  marriage   of   Albert  V. 
grandson  of  Albert  III,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  recommended  him 
to  the  Hungarians  as  the  successor  of  that  prince ; 
Albert  II.   *"*^  he  was  elected  and  crowned  King  of  Hungary, 
Ktog  of     having  bound  himself  by  oath  to  reject  all  offers  of 
19th  Dec.   the  imperial  diadem.     But  the  devotion  of  Albert 
to  his  new  subjects  soon  gave  way  before  the  gene- 

I  Art  de  'rfrifler  lei  Date>,  torn.  III.  p.  GT4.  Another  partition  at  territory 
wu  (fterwftrdi  made  betveen  the  two  lurriTingBonaor  Leopold  11.  by  which 
the  younger,  Frederic  IV.,  received  the  Tyrol,  with  Hipiburg,  lie.,  Icsving  Ibc 
residue  of  his  fttbei'a  dominioD*  to  the  elder,  Ernest. 
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ral  wish  of   the  German  Electors ;  and  obtaining  chapter 


oath,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  the  prof-  RomaM ; 
fered  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.     He  laid  claim  '^^ua"' 
also,  as  son-in-law  of  Sij^smund,  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  and  found  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  ^he^'j, 
favourable  to  his  pretensions.   But  the  discontented  """."al' 
Hussites  having  declared  for  Casimir,  half-brother 
of  Uladislaus  V.  King  of  Poland,  Albert  took  the 
field  in  person ;    and  an  attempt  of  the  Polish 
prince  to  gain  possession  of  Bohemia  was  frustrated 
by  the  force  of  the  German  arms.^ 

The  commencement  of  Albert's  reign  was  full  of 
promise.  He  began  with  renewing  the  project  of 
his  predecessor  Wenceslaus  for  securing  the  public 
peace  by  dividing  Germany  into  circles.  Av^ling 
himself  of  the  schism  in  the  Church,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  states  to  preserve  neutrality  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Council ;  but  to  adopt  such  de- 
crees of  the  fathers  of  Basle  as  favoured  the  Uber- 
ties  of  the  German  Church.  Those,  therefore, 
which  abolished  Annates,  Reservations,  and  Ex- 
pectatives,  were  ratified  by  the  Diet  at  Mentz;  and, 
with  some  other  reforms  of  clerical  abuses,  were 
constituted  as  a  new  pragmatic  sanction.  Mean- 
while the  schism  remained  in  full  force.  The 
Council  continued  its  sittings  at  Basle  with  un-  couocUor 
abated  diligence ;  and  Eugenius,  in  his  turn,  assem- 
bled his  Council  at  Ferrara,  and  prevailed  on  his  orFemn; 
countrymen,  the  Venetians,  to  send  galleys  to  Con- 


»  Pfefftl,  torn.  U.  pp.  2.  7.— Schmidt,  vol.  IV,  p.  208. 
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CHAITRR  stantinople  and  conduct  the  Greeks  to  Italy.    By 

_ the  first  decree  of  the  papal  assembly,  passed  in 

January  1438,  the  Council  of  Basle  was  declared  to 
be  ended.  In  the  following  March,  the  Greek  Em- 
peror, John  Palseologus,  arrived  at  Ferrara,  attended 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  a  numerous 
train  of  eastern  prelates.  After  a  variety  of  dis- 
cussions on  their  several  doctrines,  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  the 
city  disturbed  their  deliberations ;  and  the  Council, 
Andof  by  general  consent,  was  transferred  to  Florence- 
1439.  Here  the  union  was  finally  arranged;  and  the 
fathers  of  Greece  might  indulge  a  smile  at  being 
thus  united  to  a  Church  which  was  itself  distracted 
by  internal  dissension.  This  important  matter 
being  completed,  the  strangers  retreated  to  Venice; 
and  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  the  following  year.^ 
Nothing  disturbed  by  these  proceedings  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  incessantly  laboured  at  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  The  supremacy  of  the  general 
Council  over  the  Pope  was  solemnly  decreed,  and 
practically  illustrated  by  the  deposition  of  Eugenius, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff.  Amadeus  VIII., 
the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  though  not  even  in  holy 
orders,  was  elected  by  the  cardinals,  and  approved 
by  the  Council ;  and  he  emerged  from  his  retire- 
ment at  the  hermitage  of  Ripaille  to  become  head 
of  the  christian  Church.     He  assumed  the  title  of 

*  The  Council  uf  Florence  ii  cUborately  dw«lt  on  by  GiMon  in  his  sixty. 
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Felix  v.,  and  was  crowned  at  Basle ;  where  the  chapter 
fathers  continued  their  sitting  until  May  1443.  The  ^'^^"'' 
plaeue  then  made  retreat  expedient :  and  the  Coun-  ^"''^  ^^ 

.  ,  Antipope. 

cil  was  declared  at^oumed,  but  not  dissolved.^ 

The  bright  prospect  which  had  opened  with  the 
reign  of  Albert  II.  was  speedily  overclouded ;  and 
the  valuable  life  of  that  excellent  prince  terminated 
just  as  his  subjects  began  to  appreciate  hia  merits. 
In  his  return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Turks, 
he  was  seized  with  dysentery,  and  died  at  Gran  in  P^rt*]^ 
Hungary  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  **^^- 
second  year  of  his  reign.  He  left  two  daughters  by 
his  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  that  princess  proving 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  thrones  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  suffered  to  remain 
vacant,  until  the  birth  of  an  infant,  if  a  male,  might 
determine  the  choice  of  the  two  nations. 

As  the  Electors  of  Germany  rejected  the  notion 
of  hereditary  succession,  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
choose  a  sovereign  ;  and  by  the  majority  of  voices 
the  crown  was  offered  to  Lewis  III.  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.^  That  nobleman  declining  the  proffered 
dignity,  they  elected  Frederic  of  Austria,  Duke  of 
Styria,  the  grandson  of  that  Leopold  who  perished 
in  the  battle  of  Sempach.  Instead  of  imitating  the 
wise  neutrality  of  Albert,  Frederic  immediately  de-  ^^''"'  '"• 
claredfor  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  to  whom  he  intimated  Rom«ns. 
his  election ;  and  even  stooped  to  entreat  the  papal 
confirmation ;    an  humiliation  directly  at  variance 

*  Dupin,  vol.  XIII.  c.  3.  4.— Mo^im,  vol.  lU.  p.  425. 
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CHAPTF,R  with  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Lewis  v.;  andsubver- 
'^^^"'  sive  of  that  lately  promulgated  by  the  Diet  of  Mentz.« 
The  infant  bom  of  the  widow  of  Albert  proved 
to  be  a  boy,  and  was  called  Ladislaus  Posthumus. 
His  claims  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  were  opposed 
by  Uladislaus  V.  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Queen 
carried  her  infant  son  to  Stublweissenburg ;  where 
Ltdiiuut  he  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Gran.  Being 
King  of  obliged  to  fly  before  the  Polish  arms,  Elizabeth 
ung»rjs  retreated  into  Austria,  carrying  with  her  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  vain  hope  that  no  valid  coro- 
nation could  take  place  in  Hungary  without  this 
sacred  rehque.  But  Uladislaus  having  possessed 
himself  of  the  chief  places  in  the  kingdom  and 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  nobles,  another  crown 
was  fortunately  discovered  in  St.  Stephen's  tomb, 
which  entirely  nulUfied  the  device  of  Elizabeth. 
She  now  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans  in  asserting  her  son's  pretensions ;  and  after 
a  brief  war,  the  conflicting  parties  were  brought  to 
terms  by  the  intervention  of  the  papal  legate,  car- 
dinal Giuliano  Cesarini.'  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Polish  king  should  retain  the  government  of  Hun- 
gary until  Ladislaus  attained  his  majority  ;  that  he 
should  be  possessed  of  the  throne  in  case  the  young 
prince  died  without  issue ;  and  the  compact  was 
sealed  by  afl5ancing  the  two  daughters  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  King  of  Poland  and  his  brother  Casimir.^ 

•  Pfeffel,  torn.  II.  p.  12, 

'  See  him  puticul*rly  noticed  in  Gibbon,  vol.  XEI.  p.  164. 

'  The  death  nf  Uladislaua  In  1444  prevented  hia  marriage  with  Anne  of 
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The  young  Ladislaus  was  also  acknowledged  as  chattkr 
King  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  administration  during    ^'^'^"'' 
his  minority  vested   in   two   Regents ;    Mainard,  ^hemi« 
Count  of   Neuhaus,  chosen   on  the  part  of  the 
Cathohcs ;  and  Henry  Ptarsko,  and  after  his  death 
George  Podiebrad,  on  that  of  the  Hussites.     The 
death  of   Uladislaus  in  the  memorable  battle  of  I^\"'  „ 
Wama^  again  left  Hungary  without  a  ruler ;  and  as       **"- 
Frederic  IH.  persisted  in  retaining  the  young  La- 
dislaus and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  Hun- 
garians entrusted  the  government  to  John  Cor- 
vinus  Huniades,  the  redoubted  defender  of  their 
country.  •" 

The  ill  effects  of  the  protracted  schism  in  the  Dispute  be. 
Church  were  speedily  felt  in  Germany.     Not  con-  Popeuid 
tent  with  adopting  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of     'I446. 
Basle,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  de- 
clared for  FeUx  V. ;  and  were  immediately  excom- 
municated and  deprived  of  their  sees  by  Eugeniua. 
Their  cause,  however,  was  warmly  espoused  by 
their  brother  Electors ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Frankfort,  where  they  pledged  themselves  to  dis- 
own Eugenius,  unless  he  consented  to  recognize 
the  decrees  of  Constance  and  Basle,  and  promised 
to  convoke  a  new  Council,  in  the  following  May,  at 
Constance,  Strasburg,  Worms,  Mentz,  or  Treves. 
Frederic  had  now  committed  himself  with  the  Pope 

Aostrii  1  but  Cuimir  wu  united  to  Elizkbelb  in  1454.  From  thii  micrii^e 
ipnni;  four  kings  ;  Ultdiilius,  King  of  Bahenht  and  Hungary ;  ind  Jolin, 
Alcumder,  and  Sigismund,  lucceBsiTelr  Ktngi  of  Poland. 

>  Gibbon,  vol.Xn.p.  lei. 

»  Pfeffel,  p.  14.— Schmidt,  vol.  IV,  p.  228.— Coie,  vol.  I.  f.  249, 
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ciuPTF.R  too  &r  to  retract ;  but  he  had  much  to  dread  from 
^'^'".":..  an  open  rupture  with  the  Electors.  He,  therefore, 
despatched  ^neas  Sylvius  to  Rome  to  apprize 
Eugenius  of  the  electoral  resolution,  and  to  infuse 
into  his  advisers  a  spirit  of  moderation,  ^neas 
accordingly  accompanied  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Electors.  But  their  demands  being  haughtily  re- 
jected by  the  Pope,  a  breach  seemed  inevitable, 
when  another  method  of  conciliation  suggested 
itself  to  Mneas.  He  returned  into  Gemaany,  and 
his  natural  eloquence  was  seasonably  supported  by 
a  liberal  distribution  of  the  papal  gold.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  the  strenuous  opponent  of  Euge- 
nius,  suddenly  remitted  his  animosity,  and  even 
exerted  himself  to  appease  his  brother  Electors. 
«^If'"  ^^^  articles  and  expressions  most  obnoxious  to  the 
the  dis-  see  of  Rome  were  suppressed  or  softened  ;  ^Eneas 
1447.  proceeded  with  the  new  embassy  to  Rome;  and 
Eugenius  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the 
electoral  demands  on  the  recognition  of  his  title  as 
the  true  Pope.  A  papal  bull  was  accordingly  put 
forth  restoring  the  deposed  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Treves ;  with  the  promise  of  assembling  a  new 
Council  within  ten  months.  The  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  was  acknowledged ;  the  adop- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  Basle  was  continued ;  and  all 
elections  and  presentations  to  benefices  during  the 
neutraUty  were  pronounced  vahd.  But  this  Uberal 
concession  was  clogged  by  a  quali6cation  in  fiivour 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church ;  and  an  ambassador 
was  to  be  despatched  into  Germany  to  adjust  with 
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the  Electors  a  suitable  provision  for  the  Pope,  in  cii^pitr 

recompense  for  any  loss  of  revenue  he  might  sustain '— 

by  the  abolition  of  Annates  and  other  sources  of 

emolument  to  the  holy  see." 

Duringthis  negoctation.Eugenius  IV.  was  rapidly 

closing  his  turbulent  career.   His  reign  had  already 

greatly  exceeded  the  ordinary  duration ;  and  having 

navigated  the  sacred  vessel  through  a  sea  of  troubles 

for  nearly  seventeen  years,  he  expired  in  Rome  on  OMb  of 

the  23d  of   February  1447,  a  few  days  after  his  ^"^^^'j"^- 

reconciliation  with  the  Electors. 

Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eueenius,  had  the  Nicholas  v. 
.  ,     .  -    -    ..       , .       ,      •  uii-uss. 

satisfection  of  finding  his  election  recognized  in 

Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  still 
remained,  however,  to  settle  the  provision  for  the 
Pope ;  and  a  cardinal  was  sent  to  adjust  this  im- 
portant affair  with  Frederic.  At  Aschaffenburg  the  ^"^.^i^He..- 
Concordats  were  settled,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  '""^-  „ 
the  Diet,  di^raceftil  to  the  head  of  the  Empire,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  German  Church. 
It  was  by  these  admitted  that  the  canonical  election 
to  benefices  should  be  vested  in  the  chapters ;  but 
that  the  Pope  should  have  the  nomination  to  all 
such  as  became  vacant  during  the  months  of  Ja< 
nuary,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  Novem- 
ber:— That  where  the  vacancy  was  occasioned  by 
deposition  or  translation,  or  where  the  election  was 
declared  invalid,  the  presentation  should  devolve  to 
the  Pope ;  who  in  return  for  this  enormous  con- 
cession agreed  to  abolish  Reservations  and  Expec- 

"  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  M^, 
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CHAPTER  tatives : — That  on  every  change  in  a  benefice,  a 

XXVllI 

1-  certain  and  permanent  tax  should  be  paid  by  the 

new  incumbent,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
revenues ;  a  provision  which  virtually  restored  the 
obnoxious  Annates.'^  Thus  the  salutary  measures 
of  Albert  in  adopting  the  decrees  of  Basle  were 
nullified  by  his  feeble  successor,  who,  during  the 
whole  transaction,  appears  entirely  to  have  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  dictates  of  iEneas  Sylvius. 
That  accomplished  scholar  and  subtle  politician  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  parti- 
cularly distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  opposed  the  papal  pretensions.  A  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  court  of  Rome  worked  a  mar- 
vellous revolution  in  his  sentiments,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  German  Church  was  compromised 
by  bis  influence  over  his  master.  By  the  Con- 
cordats of  Aschaffenburg  the  electoral  resolutions 
of  Mentz  and  Frankfort  were  in  effect  repealed ; 
the  clergy  were  subjected  to  a  ruinous  tax  ;  and  the 
presentation  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  benefices 
of  Germany  was  permanently  vested  in  the  see  of 
Rome. 

Amadeus  of  Savoy  was  easily  induced  to  lay  down 
a  dignity  which  he  found  the  world  determined  to 
deny  him.  By  a  compact  with  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
he  secured,  for  himself  and  those  whom  he  had 
created,  the  title  of  Cardinal;  and  resigning  all 
claims  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  once  more  retired 
to  the  hermitage  of  Ripaille,  where  he  soon  after- 

"  Pfeffel,  f.  24.-Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  244. 
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wards  terminated  his  days.     The  fathers  of  Basle,  chapter 

who  had  migrated  to  I^ausanne,  now  consented  to  '— 

admit  the  authority  of  Nicholas ;  and  thus  ended  ^.^."^ 
the  lesser  schism,  after  troubling  the  Church  for  "*'■ 
ten  years." 

Harmony  being  thus  restored,  Frederic  prepared  ^CS^ 
for  a  journey  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  inwiuij. 
crowned  by  the  Pope.  Prior  to  his  departure  from 
Germany  be  concluded  a  contract  of  marriage  with 
Eleonora,  daughter  of  Edward,  Kmg  of  Portugal, 
and  niece  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon  and  Naples. 
The  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  in  Rome, 
though  the  cold-blooded  bridegroom  resolved  to 
defer  their  consummation  until  after  his  return  out 
of  Italy,  lest  a  child  engendered  in  that  country 
should  inherit  the  Italian  temperament.  Accom- 
panied by  bis  ward  the  young  Ladislaus  and  his 
secretary  ^neas  Sylvius,  he  visited  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, and  Florence ;  and  at  Siena  was  met  by  the 
Portuguese  princess.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  January  1452. 

As  Frederic  was  unwilling  to  recognize  the  title 
of  Francesco  Sforza,  who  had  recently  gained  pos- 
session of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  he  had  carefully 
avoided  that  city,  though  anxious  to  receive  the 
Lombard  crown.**  In  Rome,  therefore,  the  Pope 
was  persuaded  to  enact  the  part  of  archbishop  of 

■>  Dupln.—Mo«heiin.— Schmidt,  to).  IV.  p.  S45. 

'<  This  appetn  to  hire  bceo  the  tnie  reaaoD  :  though  it  tru  pretended 
tbtt  Frederic  tvoided  Milui  on  kccount  of  the  pUgue.  Struriui,  p.  738. 
„«.  (4J.) 
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and,  after  performing  bis  marriage  with 
Eleonora,  Nicholas  V.  crowned  him  King  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Three  days  afterwards  he  waa  invested 
with  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  virgin-empress  received  a  similar  honour.  From 
Rome  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  Naples  on  a  visit 
to  his  new  uncle  Alfonso,  who  overcame  his  absurd 
scruples ;  and,  after  fortifying  himself  against  Italian 
enchantment  by  a  variety  of  spells  and  talismaus, 
he  was  induced  to  consummate  his  marriage.  In 
his  return  through  Ferrara,  he  raised  the  Marquis 
Borso  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Modena  and  Re^o. 
for  which  that  noble  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  four  thousand  ducats.  To  Sforza  he  offered  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  golden  florins,  or  on  the 
restitution  of  the  city  of  Parma;  conditions  to  which 
the  Duke  wisely  declined  to  accede.'* 

When  Frederic  returned  into  Germany,  he  found 
himself  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Austrians, 
the  Bohemians,  and  the  Hungarians,  in  respect  to 
the  custody  of  the  young  Ladislaus.  He  had  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty  as  guardian  to  that  prince 
by  a  careful  and  learned  education  ;  and  as  Ladis- 
laus had  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his 
subjects,  but  more  particularly  the  Austrians,  grew 
impatient  of  the  detention  of  their  sovereign  at  the 
imperial  court.  Whilst  Podiebrfid  continued  regent 
of  Bohemia,  and  Huniades  of  Hungary,  the  affairs 
of  Austria  were  directed  by  Frederic ;  and  the  un- 

■'  Munt.  Ann.  1453.— Pfeffel,  p.S7.— Stniviui,  p.  741. 
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popularity  of   his  goverament  caused  a  general  chapter 

anxiety  for  a  change.    But  to  give  up  the  custody   — 

of  his  ward  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  the  hope  of  silencing  the  Austrians  he 
marched  with  a  force  against  them.     His  enemies, 
however,  proved  too  numerous ;   he  was  himself 
endangered  by  a  siege  in  Neustadt ;  and  compelled 
to  purchase  his  deliverance  by  resigning  the  person  LwiisUu. 
of  Ladislaus.     The  states  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  comign'ri' 
and  Hungary  then  assembled  at  Vienna ;  Podiebrad  aJ^^. 
and  Huniades  were  confirmed  in  their  regencies ;       *'^^- 
and  the  administration  of  Austria,  together  with 
the  custody  of  Ladislaus,  was  confided  to  his  mater- 
nal great-uncle,  Ulric,  Count  of  Cilli.    The  resent- 
ment of  Frederic  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
vehement ;  for  in  the  following  year  he  raised  Aua-       i*53. 
tria  to  an  archdutchy,  and  by  a  grant  of  especial 
privileges  placed  the  Duke  of  the  province  on  a 
level  with  the  Electors.'^ 

After  being  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  at  Prague, 
Ladislaus  was  invited  by  his  Hungarian  subjects  to 
visit  that  kingdom.  But  the  Count  of  Cilli,  jealous 
of  the  power  of  Huniades,  so  far  worked  upon  the 
young  king's  mind  as  to  create  in  him  suspicions  of 
the  regent's  integrity.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  Huniades  by  enticing  him  to  Vienna ;  but  he 
eluded  the  snare,  exposed  the  treachery  of  Ulric, 
and  prevailed  on  Ladislaus  to  visit  his  people.  At 
Buda,  an  apparent  leconciliation  took  place  between 
the  count  and  the  r^ent ;  but  Ulric  sUU  persisted 

'*  Ftefel,  torn.  U.  p.  28.— Cou,  p.  ZM. 
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CHAPres.  in  his  design  of  niiDing  the  credit  of  a  man  whom 

'—  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival.    In  the  moment 

of  danger,  the  brave  spirit  of  Huniades  triumphed 
over  his  insidious  traducer ;  the  siege  of  Belgrade 
by  the  Turks,  under  Mahomed  II.,  threw  Hungary 
into  consternation ;  the  royal  pupil  and  his  crafty 
guardian  abandoned  the  Hungarians  to  their  fate 
and  precipitately  fled  to  Vienna ;  whilst  Huniades 
was  left  to  encounter  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
The  Turk.  The  encroachmcnts  of  the  Turks  had  already 
2^5de.  been  sufficiently  alarming,  and  the  fall  of  Constan- 
"**■  tinople  had  recently  struck  dismay  into  Europe. 
The  siege  of  the  Hungarian  capital  raised  a  new 
panic,  and  the  Pope  was  loud  in  his  call  upon  the 
Christian  princes  to  arm  against  the  infidel  invaders. 
A  Diet  was  convoked  by  the  Emperor  at  Ratisbon, 
whither  he  despatched  Sylvius  and  other  ambassa- 
dors, being  himself  deeply  occupied  by  the  dis- 
orders of  his  paternal  dominions.  This  Diet,  as  was 
too  often  the  case,  separated  without  determining 
upon  any  measure;  and  another  assembly  was  con- 
vened to  which  the  Italian  states  were  pressingly 
invited.  Letters  and  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Kings  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  entreating  them  to 
appear  by  their  representatives  in  Germany.  But 
neither  Pope  nor  Emperor  had  sufficient  influence  to 
rouse  the  northern  powers.  In  the  new  assembly, 
Sylvius  exerted  his  eloquence  with  apparent  suc- 
cess, and  the  Diet  were  induced  to  promise  a  levy 
of  thirty-two  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse 
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for  the  relief  of  the  Hungarians ;  but  the  considera-  chaptkr 
tion  of  the  means  of  raising  so  large  a  force  was     ^^'^"' 
postponed  till  another  meeting  at  Neustadt.    Here, 
instead  of  considering  the  danger  of  Europe,  the 
time  was  wasted  in  discussing  frivolous  points  o^ 
precedence ;   and  whilst  the  legions  of  Mahomed 
were  thimdering  at  the  gates  of  Belgrade,  the  Elec- 
tor of  Treves  and  the  papal  legate  were  disputing 
on  their  right  to  priority.^'     The  constancy  and 
valour  of  Huniades  Corvinus  for  a  time  averted  the 
danger.      The  undaunted  resistance  of  that  re-  21'??' 
nowned  captain  preserved  Belgrade;   the  Turks,  Huobdett 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  compelled  to  aban-     lue.' 
don  the  siege ;  their  loss  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand men ;   and  the  Sultan  himself  was  severely 
wounded.    The  great  defender  did  not  long  survive 
his  triumph ;  dying,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  loth  s^ 
enemy,  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions. 

Huniades  left;  two  sons,  Ladislaus  and  Matthias 
Corvinus,  who  were  as  much  the  idols  of  their 
country  as  they  were  objects  of  jealousy  to  Ulric 
and  the  King.  The  latter,  indeed,  took  care  to 
treat  them  with  every  mark  of  external  respect; 
but  the  injurious  behaviour  of  the  count  provoked 
Ladislaus  Corvinus  to  open  violence ;  and,  in  a 
personal  rencounter,  Ulric  received  a  mortal  wound. 
Enraged  at  the  death  of  his  favourite  yet  dreading  ' 
the  vengeance  of  the  people.  King  Ladislaus  re-  Coirinu* 
sorted  to  treachery ;  and  the  brothers  being  lured 

»  Schmtdt,  Tol.  IV.  p.  EM. 
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CHAPTER  into  his  power,  the  younger  was  beheaded  as  a 

^^'^'"'    murderer.    Matthias  was  preserved  from  death  by 

the  menaces  of  the  indignant  Hungarians;   the 

terrified  monarch  fled  with  his  prisoner  to  Prague ; 

Doth  ot     and  being  there  attacked  by  a  malignant  disease, 

Potthumns.  was  cousigued  to  a  premature  grave  after  sufiering 

for  only  a  few  hours.'^ 

The  death  of  Ladislaus  Posthumus  plunged  the 

Emperor  into  new  difficulties.    His  succession  to 

the 'Austrian  territory  was  opposed  by  his  brother 

Albert  VI.  whose  hostility  had  long  troubled  his 

repose.      The   Bohemians  rejected  his  claim  to 

their  throne,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  the  more 

GeoTse       deserving  Podiebrad.  The  Hungarians  testified  their 

King  of      regard  for  the  memory  of  Huniades  Corvinus  by 

MSB^nn.  electing  his  son  Matthias,  who  purchased  his  liberty 

Hatthui      from  Podiebrad  for  forty  thousand  ducats.    Thus 

King  or      baffled  in  bis  views,  Frederic  consoled  himself  with 

1458^90.  his  retention  of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  his 

pertinacity  in  respect  to  this  sacred  relique  involved 

him  in  a  war  with  the  new  King  of  Hungary." 

Whilst  Frederic  was  thus  grasping  at  foreign 
sceptres,  his  own  imperial  crown  was  nearly  shaken 
from  his  brow.  The  princes  had  long  been  weary 
of  his  inability  and  supineness ;  and  a  powerfiil 
majority  meditated  his  removal,  and  designed  Po- 
diebrad as  his  successor  in  the  Empire.  Fortunately 
for  the  Emperor  the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  a 
ciii«u»m.  friend  devoted  to  his  interest.    On  the  death  of 
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close  of  his  brief  reign  the  choice  of  the  conclave  chapter 

fell  upon  Mneas  Sylvius.    His  exertions  in  defence    1- 

of  the  papal  encroachments  had  been  rewarded  by  Hss-um. 
Eugenius  IV.  with  the  bishopric  of  Trieste ;  by 
Nicholas  V.  with  that  of  his  native  city  Siena ;  and 
from  Calixtus  III.  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat.^ 

The  anxiety  of  Sylvius,  who  chose  the  title  of 
Pius  II.,  to  provoke  a  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
became  his  ruling  passion  after  his  elevation  to  the 
papacy.  As  he  saw  in  the  disaffection  of  the  Elec- 
tors a  mighty  obstacle  to  his  warlike  projects,  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  Germany  to  dissipate  the 
schemes  of  the  discontented,  as  well  to  suit  his  own 
views,  as  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Emperor.  But  all 
his  efforts  to  arouse  the  German  States  to  take  the 
field  agwnst  the  Turks  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the 
situation  of  Frederic  was  too  precarious  to  allow  of 
his  participation  in  the  Pope's  desipi.  On  the  one 
side,  the  Hungarians  were  ready  to  burst  into  Aus- 
tria ;  and  within  the  province,  the  restless  Albert 
was  perpetually  harassing  his  imperial  brother.  In 
vain  did  Pius  despatch  the  cardinal  Bessarion  into 
Germany  to  awake  the  slumbering  princes ;  neither 
Emperor  nor  Princes  appeared  in  the  Diet;  and 
Bessarion  returned  to  Rome  with  loud  reproaches 
for  their  apathy .'^ 

Meanwhile  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Electors 
continued  to  menace  the  Emperor  with  dethrone- 

»  Dupin,  vol.  XII1.C.4. 

"  Scbmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  210.  It  vu  rerouked  thtt  he  gnt  the  putins 
benediction  to  the  tmbuBadon  of  tb*  princei  with  hii  M/l  buid. 
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CHAPTER  ment ;  and  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  and  Diether, 

L  the  newly-chosen  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  opened  a 

negotiation  with  Geoi^e,  King  of  Bohemia,  who 
now  aspired  to  the  imperial  crown.  Their  schemes, 
however,  were  disconcerted  by  the  resolute  oppo- 
sition of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
and  the  exertions  of  Pius  were  strenuously  put  forth 
in  behalf  of  his  ancient  benefactor.  The  Elector 
of  Mentz  was  himself  marked  out  for  persecution 
at  the  bands  of  the  Pope  ;  and  he  experienced  that 
deposition  which  he  sought  to  inflict  upon  his  sove- 
reign. 

On  the  election  of  Diether  to  the  see  of  Mentz, 
he  despatched  his  envoys  to  Rorae>  to  obtain  the 
pallium  and  papal  confirmation.  Pius  took  occa- 
sion to  bind  the  hands  of  Diether,  by  insisting  on  a 
promise  that  he  would  convoke  no  meeting  of  the 
Electors  without  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor.  He 
required  also  his  personal  attendance  at  Rome ;  and 
imposed  such  other  conditions  as  the  episcopal  en- 
voys were  altogether  unprepared  to  comply  with. 
But  the  Archbishop,  anxious  to  obtain  the  confirma- 
tion even  on  these  exorbitant  terms,  sent  a  new  em- 
bassy to  Rome ;  and  the  chief  points  being  conceded 
to  the  Pope,  he  ratified  the  Election.  Another  diffi- 
culty now  arose  from  the  unwarrantable  demimds  of 
the  Pontifi',  who  claimed  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  one  florins  in  lieu  of  the  ac- 
customed annates,  being  more  than  double  the  sum 
extorted  from  the  last  archbishop.  Unwilling  that 
their  mission  should  miscarry,  the  messengers  pro- 
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cured  the  money  from  the  Roman  bankers,  and  chaptkr 
returned  to  Mentz.  But  Diether  loudly  protested  ^^™^- 
against  thU  exaction,  and  threatened  to  appeal  to 
the  next  Council ;  a  proceeding  which  immediately  owher, 
drew  down  upon  him  the  papal  fulminations  of  ex-  S^*,^'^ 
conmiunication  and  deposition.  Kesolved  to  enforce  ^°^:., 
his  spiritual  censures  by  the  point  of  the  sword, 
Pius  nominated  to  the  see  Adolphus,  Count  of 
Nassau,  who  had  been  the  unsuccessful  competitor 
of  Diether,  and  whose  powerful  kindred  promised 
e£fectual  support  in  the  contest.  Adolphus  imme- 
diately received  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenhmg, 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Bishops  of  Metz 
and  Spires.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Elector  Pala^ 
tine  uid  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^I^andshut  took  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  Diether,  and  a  vigorous  contest 
was  carried  on  which  promised  a  favourable  result 
to  the  deposed  archbishop.  Adolphus,  however, 
gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Mentz  by  the 
treachery  of  some  citizens ;  and  Diether  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  bis  rival.  But  the 
war  was  terminated  by  the  defection  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  whose  brother,  being  nominated  to  the  see 
of  Cologne,  desired  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
the  Pope.  Diether,  thus  forsaken  by  his  powerful 
ally,  was  content  to  come  to  terms  with  his  adver- 
saries ;  and,  on  condition  of  resigning  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  archbishopric,  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  some  other  territories  and  provided  with 
a  considerable  pension.     His  feithless  ally  reaped 
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prisoners.    The  Bishop  of  Metz  rescued  himself 
firom  the  palatine  dungeon  by  the  payment  of  sixty 
thousand  florins ;  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden  and 
the  Count  of  Wurtemberg  were  released  on  under- 
taking each  to  pay  an  hundred  thousand  florins, 
for  a  portion  of  which  they  were  compelled  to 
mortgage  some  of  their  dominions.^ 
Wkr«ith       Althoi]^h   this   Rhenish    contest  diverted    the 
c^'X^''  hostile  Electors  from  the  design  of  deposing  the 
*"J^gj      Emperor,  Frederic  became  engaged  in  a  ruinous 
war  with  his  brother,  who,  encouraged  by  the  gene- 
ral discontent,  threatened  to  strip  him  of  his  Aus- 
trian territory.    After  being  besieged  in  Vienna  and 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  rescued  from 
his  present  danger  by  the  friendly  assistance  of 
Dnthof    Geoi^e,  King  of  Bohemia;  and  death  shortly  after- 
*'i4M^''  wards  preserved  him  from  further  vexation  from 
his  brother  and  inveterate  foe.*'    By  the  inter- 
ference of  that  monarch,  Frederic  now  became  re- 
conciled to  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary,  whose  title 
1464.     he  had  hitherto  refused  to  recognize.     A  treaty  was 
entered  into,  by  which  the  Emperor  was  permitted 
to  style  himself  King  of  Hungary,  whilst  Matthias 
enjoyed  the  dominion  of  the  country  as  his  adopted 
son ;  and  if  Matthias  died  without  issue,  the  king- 
dom was  to  descend  to  the  posterity  of  Frederic.^ 
These  good  offices  of  George  of  Bohemia  made 

"  Schmidt  Book  Vll.  c.  2],    Dwther  reeaincd  the  vchbiahopiic  in  I47S. 

SCruiiui,  p.  750. 
^  Ffiffel,  torn.  U.  p.  37.  ^  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  Z9i. 
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little  impression  on  the  sordid  heart  of  Frederic  III. ;  chapter 

and  instigated  by  his  oracle  Pius  II.  he  lent  himself  '~ 

to  a  project  for  dethroning  his  bene&ctor.  Pius> 
in  his  zeal  against  heretics^  regu^ed  the  Hussite 
King  with  abhorrence,  and  was  in  act  to  launch 
his  thunders  against  him  when  his  own  career  was 
arrested  by  death.  But  his  successor  Paul  II.,  a  f/^'ViTi 
mean  and  contemptible  man,  caught  up  the  same 
hostility  to  George  :  even  Frederic,  no  longer  under 
the  controul  of  Pius,  stepped  in  to  avert  the  papal 
wrath ;  and  at  his  entreaty  the  anathemas  of  the 
new  Pope  were  thrice  suspended.  At  length  the 
bolt  was  suffered  to  burst  on  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
whom  Paul  excommunicated ;  at  the  same  time 
offering  the  kingdom  to  Casimir,  King  of  Poland. 
The  well-known  valour  of  George  deterred  the 
Pole  from  avaiUnghimself  of  the  papal  munificence ; 
nor  could  the  Emperor  be  satisfied  by  this  neglect 
of  his  claim  to  the  Bohemian  crown.  But  the  un- 
grate^ conduct  of  Frederic  stirred  up  the  just  in- 
dignation of  George ;  and  he  sent  his  son  Victorin 
with  a  force  into  Austria,  which  soon  drove  the 
Emperor  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Matthias  of  Hungary. 
Under  pretence  of  concerting  measures  against  the  ■p,,^  g^^^. 
Turks,  Frederic  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome ;  aoml"" 
and  in  his  conferences  with  the  Pope  the  ruin  of  •■•'^s- 
Geoi^  was  certainly  not  forgotten.^  He  was 
speedily  destined  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  this 
ungenerous  poUcy.  The  Turks  finding  him  de- 
prived of  so  valuable  an  ally  as  the  Bohemian  king, 

"  Murat.  Ann.  1468.— Schmidt,  p.  1^98. 
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CHAPTER  made  an  iaroad  upon  Croatia,  and  carried  their 

L_  ravages  into  the  imperial  territories  of  Camiola  and 

Carinthia.  The  jounie7  to  Rome  had  moreover 
estranged  Matthias,  whose  suspicions  were  thereby 
awakened ;  and  he  openly  upbrdded  Frederic  of 
conniving  with  the  Pope  to  rob  him  of  the  crown 
of  Hmigary.** 

In  this  critical  state  of  afiiurs,  Frederic  convoked 
a  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  his  example  of  appearing 
there  in  person  was  followed  by  several  Electors 
and  Princes.  The  Emperor  demanded  that  to  him, 
as  Generalissimo  of  the  army,  the  levies  of  troops 
should  be  entrusted ;  and  he  required  a  supply  of 
funds  necessary  for  raising  a  force  adequate  to  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  But  though  the  electoral 
and  princely  colleges  reluctantly  assented  to  this 
proposal,  the  deputies  of  the  imperial  cities  at  once 
refused  their  coucurrence,  and  recommended  that 
the  several  states  should  furnish  every  one  its  con- 
tingent. As  usual,  therefore,  the  Diet  broke  up 
without  arriving  at  any  decision,  except  the  idle 
proclamation  of  public  peace  in  the  Empire  for  four 
years.  New  Diets  at  Neustadt  and  Augsburg 
proved  alike  abortive ;  and  the  TVrks  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  theh*  career  of  desolation.^ 
Dcithof  Another  mortification  awaited  Frederic :  George, 
P^^  King  of  Bohemia,  expired  in  1471 ;  and  the  claims 
^j'  of  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Hungary  being  equally 
disregarded,  the  crown  was  conferred  on  Uladislaus, 
son  of  Casirair  IV.  King  of  Poland,  and  grandson 

»  Scbmidt,  p.  !!I9.  "  Pfeffel,p.4i, 
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of  Albert  11.28    To  this  election  Frederic  long  per-  chapter 


mally  investing  Uladislaus  with  the  kingdom  and  ?!.^^,"^ 
electorate  of  Bohemia,  and  the  office  of  imperial 
cup-bearer.    In  revenge  for  this  affront,  Matthias  "'|J]^ 
marched  into  Austria ;  took  possession  of  the  for-  ^"■Jjj': 
tresses  of  the  Danube ;  and  compelled  the  Empe- 
ror to  purchase  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  under- 
taking to  pay  an  hundred  thousand  golden  florins, 
one  half  of  which  was  disbursed  by  the  Austrian' 
states  at  the  appointed  time.     But  as  the  King  of 
Hungary  still  delayed  to  yield  up  the  captured  for-      iiss. 
tresses,  Frederic  refused  all  further  payment ;  and 
the  war  was  ag^n  renewed.    Matthias  invaded  and  ^^^q^^ 
ravaged  Austria ;  and  though  he  experienced  for-       "^*' 
midable  resistance  from  several  towns,  his  arms 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  became  master 
of  Vienna  and  Neustadt.    Driven  from  his  capital 
the  terrified  Emperor  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress,  and  wandered  from  town  to  town  and  from 
convent  to  convent,  endeavouring  to  arouse  the 
German  States  against  the  Hungarians.    Yet  even 
in  this  exigency  his  good  fortune  did  not  wholly 
forsake  him ;  and  he  avmled  himself  of  a  Diet  at 
Frankfort  to  procure  the  election  of  his  son  Maxi- 
milian as  King  of  the  Romans.      To  this  Diet, 
however,  the  King  of  Bohemia  received  no  sum- 
mons, and  therefore  protested  gainst  the  validity 
of  the  election.    A  fiill  apology  and  admission  of 


"  Fi>rtli«Genedii(yortbeUneorj««e»o,«eeTibleXXVin. 
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CHAPTER  his  right  easily  satisfied  Uladislaus,  and  he  con- 

XX  VIII  tj  V  I 

'-  sented  to  remit  the  fine  which  the  Golden  Bull  had 


eucted      fixed  as  the  penalty  of  the  omission.     The  death 
^"nS^*"  of  Matthias  Corvinus  in  1490,  left  the  throne  of 
I486.      Hungary  vacant;  and  the  Hungarians  influenced 
by  their  widowed  queen,  conferred  the  crown  upon 
ui«diiUiB  the  King  of  Bohemia,  without  listening  to  the  pre- 
KiDg  of      tensions  of  Maximilian.   That  valorous  prince,  how- 
mo?^    ever,  sword  in  hand  recovered  his  Austrian  domi- 
nions ;  and  the  rival  kings  concluded  a  severe  con- 
1491.       test  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  by  which  Hungary 
was  for  the  present  secured  to  Uladislaus ;  hut  on 
his  death  without  heirs  was  to  vest  in  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Emperor.^ 

"  Pfeffd,  K>.  80,  62. 63.— Schmidt.  toL  IV.  Book  Vll.  c.  36. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


BBION   OF   FREDERIC   III.   CONTINUED. 


Before  the  troubles  of  Frederic  III.  had  been  sus-  chapter 

pended  in  Austria,  his  views  were  directed  to  the  ^ 

west  of  Europe,  and  be  was  brought  in  contact 
with  two  of  the  most  remarkable  princes  of  the  age. 
These  were  Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  and  Charles, 
sum^ned  the  Rash,  Ihike  of  Burgund7. 

Louis  was  son  of  the  victorious  Charles  VII.,  louuxi. 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  France  upon  the  death  Fnncc. 
of  that  king  in  1461.  In  his  early  life  he  had  stood 
in  rebellion  gainst  his  fether,  and  been  compelled 
for  a  time  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  the  outset  of  his 
reign,  liOuis  was  regarded  as  a  close,  suspicious, 
distrustful,  crafty,  and  Tindictive  man;  and  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  justified  this  unfavourable 
o[Hiiion.'  The  treacherous  nature  of  the  sovereign 
had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  court ;  and  never 
did  there  exist  such  a  general  want  of  Mth  as  dis- 
graced the  reign  of  Louis.  But  the  excess  of  the 
monarch's  duplicity  often  defeated  itself;  and  he 
sometimes  found  himself  foiled  with  his  own  wea- 

■  I%re  Duiicl,  torn.  VII.,  p.  409. 
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CHAPTER  pons.  His  favourite  maxim  was,  that  he  who 
XXIX.  injows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how  to 
reign ;  an  avowal  of  the  great  drssemhler  which  at 
once  confessed  his  own  insufficiency  for  the  kingly 
office.2  Though  cruel  and  unforgiving,  he  was  in- 
trepid and  just ;  but  his  intrepidity  was  involved  in 
his  accustomed  caution ;  and  his  justice  partook  of 
severity.  Cursed  with  an  unprepossessing  person, 
he  affected  a  slovenly  exterior.  He  never  suffered 
his  dignity  to  interfere  with  his  designs,  and  was 
wont  to  say,  that  when  pride  goes  before,  shame 
and  ruin  follow  after.^  Though  his  ordinary  speech 
was  grave  and  measured,  he  could  easily  imbend  to 
familiarity,  and  ingratiate  himself  by  easy  condes- 
cension. He  rarely  consulted  the  opinion  of  others ; 
and  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  confidence 
were  called  in  to  execute  his  designs  rather  than 
assist  in  their  contrivance, 
chiriw  Charles  of  Burgundy,  the  perpetual  opponent  of 

BuiKUDdf.  Louis,  was  of  a  character  widely  different.  From 
1467-1477.  jjjg  father,  Philip  the  Good,  he  inherited  vast  pos- 
sessions in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  which 
he  himself  a^ded  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres.*  Brave 
even  to  rashness,  restless,  ambitious,  headstrong, 
and  profuse,*  he  looked  with  contempt  upon  his 
sovereign  Louis,  and  aspired  to  place  himself  at 
least  on  an  equality.  He  had  once  attempted  to 
obtain  the  imperial  crown;   but  this  immoderate 

*  Que  le  meilleuT  moyen  [mM  Totc))  de  tromper  la  coun,  c'eit  d' j  parler 
toiyours  mi. 

*  Philippe  de  ComiDM,  Uv.  11.  c.4. 4to.  Londres  1747. 

'  Appeodix,  T»ble  XXVI.  •  Comlnes,  Liv,  V.  c.  9. 
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desire  was  now  exchanged  for  the  more  practicable  chapter 
design  of  converting  his  dutchy  into  the  Kingdom  '_ 


of  Burgundy.  In  an  interview  with  the  Emperor 
Frederic  at  Treves,  where  he  appeared  to  receive 
the  investiture  of  Gueldres,  he  entered  into  a  formal 
negociation  for  reviving  that  ancient  kingdom. 

As  the  price  of  this  revival,  he  offered  to  Frederic 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  hand  of  his  only 
child  Mary  for  Maximihan,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
The  proffered  gold  of  Burgundy  and  the  ample  in- 
heritance of  the  princess  had  their  due  effect ;  and 
all  appeared  so  completely  arranged,  that  Charles 
made  preparations  for  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion. But  the  suspicious  temper  of  the  Emperor 
suddenly  broke  off  the  negociation.  He  persisted 
with  so  much  earnestness  that  the  marriage  should 
precede  the  coronation,  that  the  Duke  began,  in 
his  turn,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions. 
Meanwhile  the  arrifices  of  Louis  XI.,  who  dreaded 
the  completion  of  this  ambitious  project,  were  suc- 
cessfiilly  exerted  to  prejudice  the  Emperor  against 
Charles ;  and,  without  apprizing  the  Duke  of  his 
intentions,  he  secretly  quitted  Treves  and  withdrew 
to  Cologne.* 

The  fiery  spirit  of  Buigundy  could  ill  brook  ■W"»Hh 
this  injurious  treatment,  and  he  immediately  com-  Ooke  of 
menced  his  ravages  on  the  territory  of  the  Rhine.    ""u74.'' 
Louis  gladly  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Frederic 
against  his  turbulent  subject;  and  the  Swiss  and 

'  This  Is  cited  liy  Comintt  u  m  example,  imoniiat  man;  otben,  of  the 
bad  eBecti  reaulting  hrbni  thtpenmalTtegocntiontottmertipit.  Uv.  II.  c.  8. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAPTER   Rene,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  induced  to  join  the 
confederacy.'    But  after  the  first  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, his  ardent  desire  for  the  royal  title  disposed 
J**"^      Charles  to  negociate;    and  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  was  an  irresistible  in- 
ducement with  the  Emperor  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest.   Louis  was  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  wrath  against  Lorraine 
and  the  Swiss  was  too  implacable  for  reconciliation. 
His  whole  energies  were  directed  to  the  punishment 
of  the  subordinates  in  the  quarrel ;  and  his  life  was 
the  forfeit  of  bis  vindictiTe  passions.     The  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  Swiss  baffled  him  in  every  en- 
counter;  and  after  sustaining  severe  defeats  at 
D«>th  of    Granson  and  Morat,  Charles  the  Rash  perished  in 
1477.  '    the  fatal  battle  of  Nanci.^ 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  filled  Louis 
XL  with  intense  delight.  He  immediately  seized 
on  Abbeville,  St  Quentin.Peronne,  and  other  towns, 
as  escheated  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  death 
of  Charles  without  male  issue.^  He  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutcky  of  Burgundy  as  a  male  fief; 
and,  without  any  just  pretence,  of  Franche  Comte, 
which  was  a  female  fief,  and  therefore  descendible 

I  Comin«s,  li*.  IV.  c.  6. 

*  Cominm,  Liv.  V.  c.  6.  EHinU'B  Heir.  ConTeitcncy,  vol,  II.  pp.  £29-248. 
— Uauingec  commemontei 

"  thoK  three  meinorihle  orerthrom. 

At  Qranion,  Hont,  Nud,  urbere 

Tbe  miiike  Chenloia 

lost  treuure,  taea,  uid  life." 

Fital  Dowry,  Act  1.  a.  2. 

*  Srrenl  dtlei  in  Ptcird;  haU  been  ceded  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Bui^ndy, 
by  Clurlet  VII.  in  Tirtue  of  tbe  treaty  of  Acna  (1435),  vhich  reconciled  the 
Dnke  to  the  King. 
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to  the  Duke's  daughter.    He  sent  his  barber  and  chapter 

fevourite  Olivier  le  Dain  to  Ghent,  where  the  young    ^ 

Dutchess  Mary  resided,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  city,  and  getting  the  heiress  into 
lus  custody.  But  the  inaptness  for  his  mission  ex- 
posed the  barber  to  the  ridicule  of  iiie  citizens; 
Bcad  fearing  ruder  treatment  Olivier  precipitately  de- 
parted, wiUiout  fonvarding  his  object  At  this  time 
the  unfortunate  Mary  was  mis^^bly  exposed  to 
tile  violence  of  the  men  of  Ghent,  who  seized  upon 
the  goverament,  and  put  to  death  her  two  confiden- 
tial advisers,  without  regard  to  her  tears  and  sup- 
plications. She  was  farther  alarmed  by  the  de- 
claration of  Louis  that  he  destined  her  hand  for 
his  son,  the  Dauphin  Charles,  a  boy  only  aght 
years  old;  a  design  not  seriously  entertained  by 
the  wUy  king,  who  trusted  to  secure  her  dominions 
by  force  of  arms.  But  the  difficulties  he  met  with, 
in  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  coveted  cities,  caused 
a  change  in  his  counsels ;  and  the  project  of  a  mar- 
riage, which  had  ori^nated  in  his  duplicity,  appeared 
the  readiest  m^ns  of  securing  the  booty .^^  Here, 
however,  his  politic  views  were  thwarted  by  the 
Emperor,  who  was  eager,  by  the  union  of  Maiy 
with  his  son,  to  annex  the  estates  of  the  late  Dnke 
of  Buigundy  to  the  imperial  dominions.  The  per- 
sonal inclinations  (rf  the  princess  were  already  pre- 
disposed in  fovour  of  such  «i  union.  During  her 
father's  sojourn  at  Treves,  he  had  been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  comely  person  and  martial  dex- 

'•  Comine^  Li?,  V.  and  VI. 
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CHAPTER  teiity  of  Maximilian,  and  on  his  return  he  so  loudly 

L-,    sounded  the  praises  of  the  Austrian  prince  that  his 

words  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  his  daughter.^' 
Mary  therefore  cordially  received  the  imperial  am- 
bassadors who  were  sent  to  negociate  the  marriage, 
and  without  hedtation  consented  to  become  the 
Huiiige  bride  of  Maximilian.     The  marriage  was  forthwith 
miiiwi  ^  celebrated;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ascending  the  nup- 
tiS^try  tial  couch  as  proxy ;  ^^  and  her  true  husband  soon 
^^"j"     afterwards  arrived  in  Flanders,  where  his  gracefiil 
April  26th  exterior  and  refined  manners  delighted  Mary  with 
her  decision. 

Having  thus  made  good  his  title  to  the  estates 
Wm  wiUi  of  Burgundy,  it  remained  to  wrest  from  the  grasp 
'  of  the  king  of  France  the  territories  he  had  over- 
run;   and,  war  being  commenced,  a  desperately 
Battle  of   contested  battle  was  fought  near  Guinegate,  which, 
a^negrte.  tJjQugh  by  no  means  decisive,  terrified  Louis  into 
D,^  of  a  'ixy^ce  for  a  year.'^    But  the  death  of  Mary  en- 
BulSindT  ^^y  changed  the  prospect  of  affairs ;  and  Maxi- 
1482       milian  found  himself  involved  in  new  troubles  in 
respect  of  the  territories  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
which  he  clamed  possession  in  right  of  his  deceased 
consort. 
The  Ne-        Of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
theriandk  thirteen  had  devolved  to  the  House  of  Burgundy. 
Phihp  the  Hardy,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy by  his  father  John,  King  of  France,  acquired 

11  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  307. 

"  Annf  de  toutei  plecM  >u  bru  et  )i  la  cuisse  dcoite,  ipr^  «TOir  pUcC 
unc  tp^e  nue  eatre  lul  et  ta  piincesie.    Pfeffel,  p,  46. 
'^  Comine*,  Liv.  VI.  c.  G.  ord  note. 
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by  marriage  the  French  fiefs  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  chapter 

His  grandson,  Philip  the  Good,  succeeded  by  in-    '— 

heritance  to  Limburg,  and  to  Brabant,  including 
Antwerp  and  Mecljlin.  By  purchase  he  became 
master  of  Mamur ;  by  cession  of  Loxembui^ ;  and 
he  successfully  laid  claim  to  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland,  Hainault,  and  the  Cambresis.  Charles 
the  Rash  added  to  these  Gueldres  with  Zutphen, 
which  lie  extorted  from  the  calamities  of  Duke 
Arnold  of  Egmont." 

Of  all  this  rich  inheritance,  Flanders  was  most  wmiui  Mtd 
distinguished  for  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  its  tur-  orFUnden. 
bulence.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  clothing  trade  of  Europe  was  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the  Flemings  i^^  and  in  honour  of 
its  celebrated  woollen  manu&ctories  Philip  the 
Good  instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.'^ 
The  city  of  Bruges  had  very  early  become  the  em- 
porium of  western  Europe :  and  appears,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  hare  attained  the  utmost 
height  of  its  prosperity.  France,  Spain,  Britain, 
the  Hanse-towns  and  the  Italian  states,  here  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  traffic ;  and  fectories  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  almost  every  nation  were  to  be 
met  with  in  the  city.  Ghent  was  even  then  scarcely 
less  prosperous  than  Bruges,  and  was  soon  destined 
to  surpass  its  rival.''    But  the  commerce  and  con- 

"  Alt  de  rtriHcr  let  Data,  torn.  lU.  pp.  24.  34. 108.  135.  183.  £14. 

>*  Hicpbenon'i  AniuUa,  vol.  I.  p.  210. 

>*  I  prefer  following  the  nuthon,  vbo  give  thii  ■ccount  of  )t>  origin,  to 
the  fuitBitlctl  theoriei  of  Iti  conneiioD  with  the  fleece  of  }uon,  or  J>cob,  or 
Gideon  I 

"  Anderson's  History  of  Comment,  toI.  1.  pp.  3TB.  439. — Hwphenon'i 
Annals,*ol.l.  pp.  494.  G51. 
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CHAPTER  sequent  wealth  of  Flanders  kindled  a  apirit  of  in- 

1_   dependence  among  the  citizens,  which  made  them 

impatient  of  controul  and  insolent  towards  their 
rulers.  Bruges  and  Ghent  were  continually  in 
arms  agunst  their  liege  lords,  the  kings  of  France 
and  the  counts  of  Flanders.  As  early  as  1303  they 
provoked  the  wrath  of  Philip  IV. ;  and  their  re- 
1330.  hellion  was  signally  chastised  by  Philip  VI. ;  tead 
I3S3.      again  by  Charles  VI.'^ 

The  surviving  issue  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  by 
Maximilian  of  Austria  were  a  son  Philip,  and  a 
daughter  Margaret.  After  the  death  of  Mary, 
Louis  XI.,  stiU  intent  on  adding  the  Netherlands 
to  France.,  opened  a  negociation  for  marrying  the 
Dauphin  Charles  to  the  daughter,  instead  (tf  the 
mother.  But  Maximilian  was  totally  averse  from 
such  an  alliance ;  and  the  king  had  recourse  to  the 
unruly  men  of  Ghent,  who  fiercely  disputed  the 
Archduke's  authority  in  Flanders,  and  resolved  to 
acknowledge  no  other  sovereign  than  the  son  of 
their  late  dutchess.  They  even  seized  upon  the 
young  Philip  and  his  sister  Maigaret ;  and  Uireat- 
ened  to  surrender  the  latter  to  France,  in  case 
Maximilian  persisted  in  refiising  to  imite  her  to- 
the  Dauphin.  Thus  distracted  by  the  importu- 
nities of  Louis  and  the  menaces  of  the  Flemings, 
the  Archduke  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
Tmtr  of  stances,  and  reluctantly  set  his  hand  to  the  treaty 
u™'  of  Arras.  In  furtherance  of  that  compact,  the 
counties  of  Artois,  Burgundy,  and  Charolois,  were 
assigned  to  the  Dauphin,  and  the  young  princess 

«  D»niel,  tool.  V. 
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was  carried  into  France  for  her  education.    The  cHArrea 
death  of  Louis  XL,  in  the  following  year,  placed     "^"^' 
Charles  VUL  upon  the  French  throne."  il^rf"'"' 

The  compliance  of  Maximihan  gained  him  no-  '''^'3 
thing  with  the  stubborn  Flemings.  Theypenisted  Thenemingi 
in  denying  to  the  Archduke  the  guardianship  and  ^'^ - 
custody  of  his  son ;  and  as  he  was  supported  by 
Hainault,  Brabant,  Nunur,  and  Holland,  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  lighted  up  in  the  Netherlands. 
Their  vehemence,  however,  was  for  a  time  repressed 
by  the  arms  and  alacrity  of  Maximilian ;  and  the 
citizens  of  Ghent  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the 
young  Philip,  and  to  commit  the  regency  of  his 
estates  to  his  father,  during  his  minority. 

The  crooked  counsels  of  the  court  of  France  Wiibetween 

Fnncc  And 

Boon  involved  the  Archduke  in  new  disquiets.  The  BretiiDy. 
tender  age  of  the  Dauphin  Charles  VIIL  induced 
Louis  XL  at  his  death  to  entrust  the  government 
of  France  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  Lady  of 
Beaujeu,  who  inherited  no  small  share  of  the  craft, 
and  subtilty  of  her  hypocritical  father.  Not  con- 
tent with  encouraging  the  Flemings  in  their  rebel- 
lion against  Maximilian,  the  politic  princess  con- 
ceived the  design  of  annexing  Bretainy,  which 
now  languished  under  the  feeble  government  of 
Francis  IL,  its  incompetent  and  indolent  Duke. 
Indignant  at  the  &vour  lavished  upon  the  unwor- 
thy &vourite  Landais,  many  principal  Breton  lords 
conspired  for  his  destruction ;  and  by  a  sudden  and 

"  Daniel,  torn.  VII.  p.  637.— The  treaty  u  given  at  length  in  the  London 
edition  of  Cominea,  1747.    Preu*e*,  No.  369. 
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cHAPFEB  summary  judgment  put  the  minion  to  death,  before 
^^"^  the  Duke  had  time  to  step  in  to  his  rescue.  These 
precipitate  ministers  of  justice  deemed  it  necessary 
to  escape  into  France ;  and  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu 
found  their  presence  too  favourable  to  her  designs 
not  to  offer  them  a  cordial  welcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Bret^ny  received 
succour  and  support  from  the  alliance  of  the  heir 
presumptive  of  France  and  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans.  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  Louis  XL 
had  forced  into  a  marriage  with  his  second  daughter 
Joan,  grew  impatient  of  Madame  Beaujeu's  domi- 
nion ;  but  though  zealously  supported  by  John, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  other  French  nobles,  his 
efforts  to  snatch  the  reins  of  government  were 
entirely  abortive.  As  the  Regent  of  France  had 
now  commenced  the  attack  upon  Duke  Francis, 
Orleans  and  his  adherents  retreated  into  Bretainy ; 
and  thus  the  French  aided  by  the  Bretons  stood 
ranged  against  the  Bretons  aided  by  the  French. 
The  alliance  of  MaximiHan  rested  on  a  twofold 
foundation.  The  attempts  of  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu 
to  foment  his  troubles  in  Flanders  naturally  made 
him  her  enemy ;  and  his  friendship  for  the  Duke 
of  Bretainy  was  cemented  by  his  views  upon  the 
dutchy  and  its  heiress.  In  failure  of  male  issue  the 
estates  of  Francis  IL  were  destined  to  descend  to 
his  daughters  Anne  and  Isabella ;  and  the  Arch- 
duke, already  so  amply  enriched  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, was  resolved  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
Breton  territory.     He  declared  himself  a  candidate 
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for  the  hand  aud  dowry  of  the  princess  Anne ;  and  chapter 

the  future  Emperor  of  the  West  was  too  vduable  i^ 

an  ally  to  be  neglected  by  the  imbecile  Duke  of 
Bretainy.  Francis,  therefore,  consented  to  the  pro- 
posed union  ;  and  Anne  was  nowise  displeased  with 
the  arrangement.  Shie  had,  indeed,  cherished  a 
hopeless  passion  for  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  already  married  to  Joan  of  France ;  but  Maxi- 
milian was  every  way  worthy  her  regard ;  and  her 
union  with  him  promised  to  deliver  her  from  the 
odious  addresses  of  the  uncouth  Main,  Lord  of 
Albret. 

The  insubordinate  spirit  of  the  Flemings  had  at 
this  time  nearly  proved  fatal    to  the    Archduke 
Maximilian.     The  introduction  of  German  troops 
into  the  province,  and  the  exaction  of  heavy  con- 
tributions, raised  new  murmurs  in  Bruges ;   and 
Maximilian  was  induced  to  visit  that  city  in  the 
hope  of  allaying  the  disaffection  by  his  presence. 
But  the  flame  of  insurrection,  which  was  again  iniurrectioa 
kindled  in  Ghent,  now  spread  to  Bruges ;  and  the  fj^^g^' 
citizens  of  both  towns  united  in  the  most  outrageous      '''^^' 
excesses  against  the  ministers,  and  even  the  person, 
of  their  prince.  Maximilian  was  seized  and  dragged  Muimiiian 
to  the  shop  of  a  druggist ;  his  servants  were  hurried 
to  prison ;   and  several  of  bis  counsellors  and  ad- 
herents were  beheaded  in  the  markets-place.     For 
nearly  four  months  the  Archduke  endured  a  ri- 
gorous imprisonment  in  Bruges  ;  and  though  Bra- 
bant, H^nault,  and  other  provinces,  interfered  in 
his  behalf,  he  was  continually  endangered  by  the 
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CHAPTER  men  of  Ghent,  who  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
..-—  ..'  .    from  taking  possession  of  his  person. 

Terrilied  for  the  safety  of  his  son  and  Cfesar,  the 
Emperor  struggled  against  his  natural  indolence ; 
and  hastily  collecting  a  considerable  army  marched 
at  once  to  the  rescue  of  the  captive  Archduke.  The 
Pope  was  also  induced  to  take  part  against  the  in- 
surgents ;  and  his  spiritual  thunders  enhanced  the 
terrours  of  Frederic's  entry  into  the  Netherlands. 
Alarmed  at  his  approach  the  Flemings  entered  into 
terms  with  Maximilian,  who  bound  himself  by  the 
most  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  of  his 
deliverance  from  imprisonment.  He  promised  to 
withdraw  the  foreign  troops  from  Flanders,  to  sur- 
render up  all  the  fortresses,  to  abandon  the  govern- 
ment of  Uie  provinces,  and  to  renounce  the  guardian- 
Maiimiiim  ship  of  his  SOU.  Upou  thesc  conditions  the  King  of 
iTtbMiy.  the  Romans  was  restored  to  liberty.  But  the  ap- 
"^^'  pearance  of  the  Emperor  before  Ghent  dispensed 
with  the  fiilfilment  of  his  extorted  oath,  though  he 
had  the  moderation  to  refrmn  from  assisting  his 
father  in  any  active  measure  against  the  Flemings.^ 
Frederic  in.  The  Emperor  Frederic  laid  siege  to  Ghent,  which, 
Ftwtden.  aided  by  a  body  of  French,  bafiSed  his  efforts  to  re- 
duce it ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  grew 
weary  of  the  siege,  and  retired  from  before  the  walls. 
But  the  citizens  of  Bruges  paid  dearly  for  their 
violence.  By  blockading  the  port  of  Sluys,  Frede- 
ric struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  that  city ;  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 

=■  P^re  Daniel,  torn.  VIII.  p.  78— Coxc,  vol.  1.  p.  36S. 
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sea,  the  trade  of  Bruges  became  paralyzed ;  and  chapter 
Antwerp  soon  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  grand  staple  '— 


of  thtf  Netherlands.^'  On  his  departure,  the  Em- 
peror, after  annulling  the  oath  of  Maximilian,  con* 
signed  the  government  to  Albert  of  Saxony,  who 
was  left  to  Btruf^e  with  the  rebellious  Flemings 
and  the  secret  machinations  of  the  court  of  France.^ 

Meanwhile  the  French  were  overrunning  Bre-  ^ft^'^"* 
tainy.     Soon  after  the  release  of  Maximilian  and  jai^j^j"' 
his  retirement  into  Germany,  a  great  battle  was       "*"■ 
fought  near  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier,  in  which  the 
Bretons  were  completely  defeated.    The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  other  French 
nobles  who  fought  under  the  stimdard  of  the  Duke 
of  Bretainy,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  victorious 
Tremouille ;  and  all,  except  the  two  princes,  were 
beheaded  as  ^«itors  to  the  King  of  France.    Duke  Dath  of 
Francis  was  reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  an  huini-  Duke  or 
hating  treaty,  which  be  survived  only  a  few  days.23  gt'j^Jj.t; 

These  disasters  placed  the  young  Datchesses  of  ''*^^- 
Bretainy  in  a  deplorable  situation.  Maximihan,  the 
affianced  husband  of  Anne,  was  engaged  in  recover- 
ing his  Austrian  dominions ;  and  her  favourite  Or- 
leuis  languished  in  the  tower  of  Bourges.  Henry 
VII.  of  England  affected  to  sympathize  with  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Bretons ;  but  the  forces  which 
he  transmitted  were  wholly  inadequate  to  do  them 

^  Thuanl  HbtorU,  Lib.  LI.  torn.  U.  p.  784.  folio,  AureliiOK,  (Orletns) 
1620, — Andenon'B  Hiit.  of  Commerce,  vol.  L  p.  920.  Hiqiherson*a  AdmIs, 
vol.  I.  p.  366.  Tbe  dtj  vM  flnt  BurnMDded  by  a  mil  in  1201  ;  aad  ttom 
tlut  time  gold  tnd  tilver  mone;  wu  coined  in  Antwerp,  ibid. 

X  PIcflel,  torn.  U.  p.  52.  »  DuiicI,  tom.  VHL  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER  service,  and  the  English  soon  abandoned  their  allies 
— — —    to  the  arms  of  the  French.^     But  all  parties  were 
'■***       now  weary  of  contention.   The  court  of  Frantfe  per- 
ceived that  the  occupation  of  Bretainy  would  neces- 
sarily occa^on  a  war  with  Grermany ;  and  a  new  tine 
of  policy  was  henceforth  adopted,  by  which  the 
dutchy  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  King  Charles. 
On  the  other  hand,  Maximilian,  occupied  in  Ger- 
many and  harassed  by  the  rebellious  Flemings, 
readily  listened  to  a  proposal  for  peace ;    and  a 
treaty,  including  the  Breton  princesses,  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  at  Frankfort  on  the  twenty-second 
of  July  1489.    The  Flemings,  now  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  France,  reluctantly  submitted  to  Man- 
milian,  to  whom  they  r^tored  the  guardianship  of 
Anne  of     ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  V^'^  *  ^"^  of  three  hundred  thousand 
BreWny     crowns.*^    Soou  aftcrwards  the  nuptials  of  Anne  of 
to  Haxi      Bretainy  and  Maximilian  were  performed  byproxy.^ 
1491.'  This  marriage  threatened  to  overthrow  the  whole 

fabric  of  French  policy  in  respect  to  Bretainy.  It  had 
been  secretly  determined  that  the  young  Charles, 
notwithstanding  his  solemn  engagement  to  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian,  should  espouse  Anne  of 
Bretainy ;  and  the  death  of  Isabella  in  1490  having 
vested  the  whole  dutchy  in  the  surviving  princess, 
the  union  of  Charles  with  Anne  became  still  more 
desirable.  The  pliant  conscience  of  the  King  of 
France  presented  no  impediment  to  this  iniquitous 
project ;  but  the  scruples  of  Anne  remained  to  be 
conquered.  For  accomplishing  this  purpose,  Charles 

>•  Hume,  vol.  UI.  p.  345.        "  Coxe,  p.  366.        »  Stniviu*.  p.  781. 
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resolved  to  make  use  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  chapter 

high  place  in  the  regards  of  Anne  promised  to  make    — 

him  a  powerful  mediator.  The  King  himself  re- 
leased his  cousin  firom  the  tower  of  Bourges,  and 
Orleans  undertook  to  become  his  advocate  in  Bre- 
tainy. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Count  of  Dunois 
were  joined  with  Louis  of  Orleans  in  this  difficult 
and  delicate  negociation.  They  had  indeed  much 
to  overcome.  The  princess  was  religiously  per- 
suaded of  the  vahdity  of  her  marriage  with  Maxi- 
milian and  her  own  personal  inclinations  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  thought  of  an  union 
with  Charles.  She  loved  Orleans ;  she  regarded 
Maximilian ;  she  dishked  the  King  of  France ;  and 
she  hated  the  French  nation  as  the  authors  of  her 
own  and  her  &ther's  misfortunes.  She  was  shaken 
by  the  persuasions  of  her  suitors ;  but  her  mind 
still  revolted  from  submission  to  their  dictates. 
Another  course  was  therefore  adopted.  Charles 
himself  entered  Bretainy  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
the  unhappy  country  was  wasted  and  destroyed; 
the  dutchess  was  herself  in  danger ;  nor  could  she 
fail  to  reproach  the  King  of  the  Romans  with  tar- 
diness and  indifference  to  her  protection.  Borne 
down  by  the  tongue  of  persuasion  and  the  hand  of 
force,  the  distracted  princess  yielded  to  her  fate ; 
and  having  consented  to  be  led  into  France,  she  Chwiesviii. 
became  the  wife  of  Charles,  and  was  crowned  m^. 
Queen  at  St.  Denys.  ""Iml* 

The  negociation  for  this  marriage  had  been  so 
adroitly  and  secretly  managed  that  no  suspicion  ever 
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CHAPTEK  crossed  the  mind  of  Maximilian ;  and  he  learned  it 
^^'.l?'  with  no  less  indignation  than  surprise.  That  the 
afiianced  husband  of  his  dau^ter  should  have  rob- 
bed him  of  his  bride  was  too  great  a  comphcation 
of  injury  for  endurance.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of 
his  wrath,  he  invited  the  German  Princes  to  ven- 
geance, and  he  endeavoured  to  excite  the  kings  of 
England  and  Ar^on  to  take  up  arms  in  his  quar- 
rel. But  the  phlegm  of  the  Germans  saw  with  in- 
difference the  private  injury  of  the  Archduke ;  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  engaged  in  completing  the 
capture  of  Grenada ;  and  the  warlike  energies  of 
Henry  VII.  subsided  under  the  influence  of  the 
gold  of  France.  But  at  this  time  a  new  object  of 
conquest  completely  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
Charles ;  and  a  variety  of  circtunstances  concurred 
to  &vour  the  invasion  of  Naples.  To  enable  him 
to  pursue  this  grand  object  of  his  ambition  no  sacri- 
fice seemed  too  great.  He  secured  the  neutrality 
of  Spain  by  ceding  to  Ferdinand  Roussillon  and 
Cerdaigne ;  and  by  the  cession  of  the  counties  of 
Bui^ndy,  Artois,  and  Charolois,  he  contrived  to 
pacify  the  indignant  Maximilian.  Those  counties, 
which  had  been  the  dowry  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
Fact  at  were  restored  to  her  &ther  by  the  treaty  of  Senlis ; 
23dM>r  ^^^  rejected  Queen  of  France  was  conducted  with 
1493.  much  pomp  into  Germany ;  and  Charles  having 
stripped  himself  of  these  valuable  provinces  was 
left  at  liberty  to  wander  forth  in  quest  of  Italian 
dominion.^'. 

'^  D>Diel,  p.  121, 
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And  here  we  may  close  the  inglorioiis  life  of  chapter 

Frederic  III.    He  died  shortly  after  the  peace  of   '— 

SenlJs,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  j^^^^rifni. 
the  fifty-fourth  of  his  reign.^B  Perhaps  the  Ger-  '""'iJja*"^' 
man  Empire  was  never  before  dishonoured  by  so  hi>  ch.r>c- 
imbecile  a  master ;  and  under  him  the  imperial 
authority  became  a  by-word  and  a  mockery. 
He  was  by  nature  superstitious,  bigoted,  insincere, 
implacable,  irresolute,  indolent,  and  avaricious.^^ 
He  withdrew  from  pubhc  business  to  fais  studious 
lucubrations ;  but  his  studies  were  chiefly  the  chi- 
meras of  alchymy  and  judicial  astrology ;  the  regis- 
try of  ancient  maxims ;  the  fantastical  puerihties  of 
heraldry ;  and  the  elaboration  of  mystical  enigmas.^" 
In  his  latter  days  his  accumulated  treasiu'es  inter- 
fered with  these  favourite  pursuits,  and  a  portion  of 
the  day  was  consumed  in  counting  and  arranging 
his  money  .31  Never  was  man  less  fitted  for  pre- 
siding over  such  a  body  as  the  German  nation, 
where  every  member  claimed  independence  of  the 
others ;  where  an  unceasing  private  warfare  devas- 
tated the  country ;  and  where  the  public  peace 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  judicious  interference 
of  the  Emperor.  But  the  general  welfare  seemed 
little  to  concern  Frederic  ;  his  forces  were  exerted 

*•  Struvliu.  p.  7e9. 

■*  Hiitenipertoct,  howercr.deKTTa  conmeiidttloii :  be  rarelf  iwiUoired 
wint,  and  then  diluted  vith  witer. 

**  He  puzzled  hit  court  by  tdopting  u  his  device,  the  five  voweli.  AtUr 
hii  dckth  it  wu  diicaTcred  that  this  wu  meant  to  ligni^,  in  L«tin,  Auttrin, 
Ht  impenie  orbi  unit^fno; — and  in  Germui,  Allei  Erdreicfa  i*t  (Ettereich 
ODterthui ; — ■  motto  linguUrly  unhappy  in  lu>  caie.    Struviui,  p.  722. 

"  Pfeffel,  p.  56. 
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CHAPTER  to  grasp  at  foreign  crowns,  or  protect  his  paternal 
'—  territories ;  and  he  even  frustrated  the  revived  pro- 
ject of  dividing  the  Empire  into  circles.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  princes  habitually 
refused  to  assist  him  in  his  quarrels,  and  looked  on 
with  indifference  upon  his  successes  and  reverses. 
Yet  fortune,  with  her  usual  caprice,  seemed  fond  of 
this  undeserving  sovereign  ;  she  continually  rescued 
him  from  the  distresses  he  had  courted ;  and  se- 
cured for  him  the  election  of  his  son,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  estates  of  Burgundy. 
Lnpie  at  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  instituted  the 
famous  League  of  Swabia,  intended  to  preserve 
that  unprotected  district  from  the  ravages  of  the 
adjacent  nobles.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Eslingen 
and  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  Swabia  was  divided 
into  four  cantons,  each  commanded  by  a  captain 
bound  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  a  general 
was  placed  over  all  with  a  formidable  body  of  troops. 
To  this  confederation  Berthold,  Elector  of  Mentz, 
Sigismund,  Count  of  Tyrol,  the  Margraves  of  Ans- 
pach  and  Bareuth,  and  other  nobles,  soon  after- 
wards acceded ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  Swabia  was 
thus  greatly  promoted  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
league  m  1533.32 
Diviiion  of  Under  this  prince,  the  triple  division  of  the  na- 
the  Dirt,  tional  Diet  was  completed.  As  early  as  the  year 
1344  we  find  the  College  of  Electors  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Princes  assembling  in  the  same  hall,  while 
the  College  of  the  Cities  deUberated  apart  from  the 

*>  PTeffel,  p.  53.— Schmidt,  yol.  IV.  p.  332.  vol.  V.  p.  326. 
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Other  two.33    At  the  Di^  of  Nuremberg  in  1467    chapter 

the  Princes  were  separated  from  the  Electors,  and    - 

the  distinction  between  the  three  Estates  was  per- 
manently established.^* 

Frederic  III.  was  the  last  of  the  German  Em- 
perors who  journeyed  to  Rome  in  order  to  receive 
his  crown  from  the  Pope.  Accident  prevented  his 
immediate  successor  from  visiting  that  city;  and 
thenceforward  the  imperial  title  was  assumed  imme- 
diately after  election. 

*•  Pfeffel,  torn.  1.  p.  509.  "  Pftffel,  lom.  IL  jj.  40. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


REVIEW   OF   THE   AFFAIRS   OF   ITALY.      THE   PRINCEB. 

CHAPTER  Before  we  enter  upon  the  reign  of  the  successor 

'—   of  the  imbecile  Frederic  III.  it  becomes  necessary 

again  to  revert  to  Italy,  where  a  series  of  events 
had  gradually  been  tending  to  that  crisis  which 
forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
Europe.  New  dynasties  had  arisen,  new  principles 
of  government  had  been  introduced ;  and  instead 
of  a  nation  admitting  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of 
Germany,  Italy  became  divided  into  several  inde- 
pendent states,  each  exercising  a  sovereign  autho> 
rity.  Since  the  retirement  of  the  Popes  into  France, 
ten '  monarchs  hiid  ascended  the  German  throne. 
Of  these,  five  only  had  repaired  to  Rome,  and  their 
appearance  excited  the  disdain  and  hatred,  rather 
than  the  veneration,  of  the  Italians.  The  arrival 
of  Henry  VII.  was  marked  by  tumult  and  blood- 
shed ;  the  coronation  of  Lewis  V.  was  at  best  equi- 
vocal ;  the  expeditions  of  Charles  IV.  were  a  series 


1308.  Henry  VH. 

1400.  Rupert. 

1314.  LewiiV. 

1410.  Jotw. 

1349.  Gunther. 

1411.  Sigismund. 

ChiriM  IV. 

1438,  Albeit  II. 

I3T9.  Weomluut. 

1440.  FrcdericllI 
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of  ignominious  bai^ins  and  nefarious  extortions ;  chapter 

Sigismund  crossed  the  Alps  more  as  the  King  of 

the  Hungarians  than  the  lawful  successor  of  Charle- 
magne ;^  and  the  journies  of  Frederic  III.  were 
accompanied  by  nothing  like  reverence  or  submis- 
sion. The  little  connexion  of  the  histories  of  Oier- 
many  and  Italy  during  this  long  period  has  com- 
pelled me  for  a  season  to  confine  my  narrative  to 
the  former  country ;  and  an  incidental  mention  of 
events  and  persons  has  been  made  only  when  these 
were  connected  with  the  imperial  annals.  I  now 
recur  to  the  Italian  states  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  desiring  to  present  rather 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  progress  of  the  seve- 
ral governments,  tiian  a  minute  detail  of  the  wars 
and  mtrigues  which  perpetually  perplexed  the  Ita- 
lian counsels. 

The  general  history  of  the  Empire  has  already  '■  "^^  ^'v^ 
conducted  us  through  the  long  and  stormy  reign  of 
Eugenius  IV.  to  the  more  tranquil  days  of  Nicho-  (^^"iws'' 
las  V.  whose  reign  was  terminated  on  the  24th  of 
March  1455. — Amidst  the  crowd  of  names  which 
swell  the  catalogue  of  Popes  from  the  first  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  scarcely  one  stands  forward  to 
claim  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  efforts  of 
those  who  have  the  greatest  pretensions  to  &me 
Were  principally  directed  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  papal  power,  or  the  promotion  of  their  own 
relatives.  But  Nicholas  V.  deserves^ur  respect  as 
the  steady  friend  and  encourager  of  every  species 
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CHAFTEE  of  liberal  learning.  Bom  in  an  ob'acure  station  of 
— — '■-  life,  and  eager  to  store  his  mind  amidst  the  disad- 
vantages of  poverty  and  privation,  the  humble  son 
of  an  indigent  physician  emerged  from  the  lowest 
offices  of  the  church  to  the  highest  reach  of  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  grandeur.  The  elevation  of 
Nicholas  was  the  word  of  gladness  to  the  infancy  of 
science.  His  court  was  crowded  with  the  studi- 
ous of  every  nation ;  and  ample  rewards  awaited 
the  prosecution  of  literary  labour.  The  Greek 
language,  already  familiarized  to  Italy  by  the  zeal 
of  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  learned  Pontiff,  under  whose  auspices  the 
pages  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  other  illustrious  Grecians, 
were  explored  and  translated.  Books  of  every  age 
and  language  were  rapidly  collected  in  Rome,  and 
the  Library  of  the  Vatican  claims  Nicholas  as  its 
founder.  Nor  was  the  embellishment  of  the  city 
neglected  by  this  diligent  patron  of  genius ;  new 
palaces  and  churches  were  created  by  his  libera- 
lity ;  and  a  new  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  was  about  to 
arise,  when  death  suspended  the  designs  of  the 
magnificent  Pontiff.* 

The  memory  of  Nicholas,  however,  has  not 
escaped  reproach,  and  he  has  been  accused  of 
cruelty  in  his  treatment  of  Porcaro  and  his  accom- 
plices. But  this  visionary  republican  (who  per- 
suaded himself  that  Petrarca  had  prophesied  of 

>  PlKtina. — TinboKhi,  torn.  VI  Lib.  1.  c.  2.— Siimondi,  torn.  X.  p.  13. — 
Fn,  Deacriz.  di  Roma,  p.  14.  Ronu,  1822. 
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him)  avowedly  aimed  at  subvertiDg  the  authority  chapter 

of  the  Pope,  and  repeatedly  experienced  the  indul-   1— 

getice  of  the  object  of  his  antipathy.  After  being 
tolerated,  admonished,  and  removed  from  Rome, 
the  deluded  enthusiast  persisted  in  his  treason  to 
the  existing  government,  until  the  reluctant  guar- 
dian of  the  state  inflicted  tardy  justice  on  the  incor- 
rigible traitor.* 

After  the  short  pontificate  of  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  c«iutui  in. 
Spaniard,  under  the  title  of  Calixtus  III.,  the  cele- 
brated iEneas  Sylvius,  or  Pius  II.,  was  raised  to  the  i4se.i464. 
popedom.  Immediately  upon  his  elevation,  he  put 
forth  a  Bull  of  retractation  of  his  former  errors ;  and 
the  world  was  enjoined  to  reject  the  heretical  tenets 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  receive 
the  more  matiu-ed  opinions  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Though  himself  the  author  of  many  vigo- 
rous works,  he  seems  to  have  afforded  no  remark- 
able assistance  to  the  labours  of  others ;  and  with 
the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  an  orator,  an  historian, 
and  a  wit,*  owed  his  chief  consideration  to  the  sub- 
tilty  of  his  political  negociations.  After  he  be- 
came Pope,  his  main  object  appears  to  have  been 
the  incitement  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  new 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  To  this  hopeless  under- 
taking he  devoted  all  his  enei^es ;  and  even  sacri* 
ficed  his  life  to  his  zeal.  Finding  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  collected  at  Ancona,  he  resolved  to  pro- 

*  Seethe  coMpintcy  *iid  ezecutioo  of  PorcBio.in  Gibbon,  vol.  XII. p.  383. 

*  The  excellent  MTingi  of  Pius  si«  relebrUed  utd  quoted  bj  Platint ; 
from  vhich  it  would  wem  that  the  ctiuscter  of  *  wit  wm,  in  hi*  day*,  not 
very  difficult  of  ■ttainment. 
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CHAPTER  ceed  thither,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  presence  at 
L  the  port  of  embarcation  would  quicken  the  slug- 
gish crusaders.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  his 
health  became  affected ;  the  disease  was  augmented 
by  his  disappointment  at  the  non-arrival  of  the 
promised  succoura ;  and  his  strength  rapidly  falling, 
he  sank  under  his  afBiction,  and  expired  on  the 
13th  of  August  1464.  His  character  is  unsullied 
by  any  predominating  vice ;  and  the  greatest  stain 
upon  his  &me  is  his  relinquishing  his  hostihty  to 
the  papal  encroachments,  when  he  became  daz- 
zled by  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  Rome.  We 
must  also  lament  that  one  so  capable  of  appreciating 
men  of  genius  should  have  done  so  little  towards 
their  support  and  encouragement. 
Puii  n.  But  the  character  of  Pius  shines  forth  with  re- 
14C4-14  1.  ^Q^^J|g^  lustre  when  contrasted  with  that  of  his 
immediate  successor.  Our  wonder  must  be  excited 
that  the  same  cardinals  who  had  either  elected,  or 
been  promoted  by,  the  accomplished  Sylvius,  could 
endure  to  substitute  in  his  place  the  narrow-minded 
and  illiterate  Paul  II.  A  Venetian  by  birth  he  had 
been  bred  to  trade,  and  first  ventured  to  attack  the 
rudiments  of  learning  on  the  election  t>f  his  uncle, 
Eugenius  IV.  His  application,  thus  sordidly  com- 
menced, produced  a  slender  result ;  and  his  consi- 
deration amongst  his  brother  cardinals  seems  to 
have  been  founded  upon  his  comely  person  and 
courteous  deportment.  His  character  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  an  efTeminate  love  of  fine  apparel,  a 
puerile  delight  in  pageants,  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
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money,  and  a  bfvbarous  diligence  in  persecuting  chapter 

learned  men  and  suppressing  academies  of  science.  ^ 

On  his  accession,  he  was  with  difBcuIty  dissuaded 
from  yielding  to  his  transports  of  self-admiration 
and  assuming  the  title  of  Formosus  II.  He  was 
guilty  of  perfidy  and  perjury  by  refusing  to  comply 
with  certain  reforms  in  the  papal  administration, 
which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Conclave, 
he  had  sworn  to  effectuate  in  case  of  his  election. 
The  cravings  of  his  covetousness  embroiled  him  in 
a  dispute  with  Ferdinand  I.  King  of  Naples,  from 
whom  he  claimed  a  long  arrear  of  tribute.  The 
meanness  of  his  military  conceptions  was  displayed 
in  his  abortive  attack  on  Rimini,  which  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  Roberto,  the 
natural  son  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  a  voracious  appetite,  and  the  sudden  close 
of  his  ignominious  career  was  imputed  to  an  inordi- 
nate consumption  of  melons.'  He  was  then  in  the 
lifly--fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his 
reign,  and  his  vigorous  frame  promised  length  of 
Ufe.  Besides  the  infamy  he  acquired  by  his  perse- 
cution of  learning,  he  deserves  our  reprobation  for 
having  busied  his  sacrilegious  hands  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Cohseum.^ 

The  successor  of  Paul  was  Francesco  della  Ko- 

*  whin  we  Tod  in  nBtloi,  that  P&ul'i  bvourite  diet  coniisted  or  tnelona, 
ertin,  i«eetme&ti,  ftih,  and  bwon,liii  ludden  death  will  not  excite  our  lurpriM. 

'  For  the  election  of  the  paUce  adjoining  tlie  church  oF  St.  Mark.  Paului 
JoiiuB,  Ub.  II.  torn.  I.  p.  34.  Edit.  ParU.  1558.— Dupin  (vol.  XIII,  c.  3.;  it- 
tributei  the  red  liats  of  the  cardinal!  to  this  Pope ; — but  theae  are  as  old  as  the 
flnt  council  o(  Lfoni.  A.D.  1345.  Alt  that  Paut  did  was  to  prohibit  other  per. 
ions  tbtn  cardinal!  from  wearius  red.    See  Platioa. 
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CHAPTER  vere,  who,  from  a  poor  Franciscan  friar,  became 

'—.  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad  vinculo,  and  now  Pope  by 

i«Na4M.*  the  title  of  Sixtus  IV.  A  tumult  in  Rome  on  the 
day  of  his  corouation  Dearly  proved  fatal  to  him ; 
unhappily  for  the  peace  of  Italy  he  escaped  the 
danger,  and  enjoyed  a  reign  of  more  than  ordinary 
duration. 
Tbepqid  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  after  the  long 
protracted  absence  of  the  Popes  from  Italy,  after 
the  disturbed  condition  of  af&irs  during  the  four- 
teenth century  and  the  general  defection  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states  in  1376,  the  holy  see  should 
with  so  little  diflSculty  have  recovered  its  posses- 
sions, and  received  the  homage  of  many  nobles  who 
had  grown  strong  in  usurpation.  Yet  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Pope  exercised 
his  sovereign  authority  over  nearly  all  the  territo- 
ries that  his  predecessors  had  legitimately  claimed. 
Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  Spoleto,  Foligno,  and  Pe- 
rugia again  returned  to  their  obedience.  The 
marches  of  Ancona  and  Fermo,  after  their  reduc- 
tion by  Albomoz,  maintained  their  fidelity  to  the 
Church.  Bologna,  after  innumerable  revolutions, 
a  long  vacillation  between  the  Popes  and  the  Vis- 
conti,  and  some  abortive  attempts  at  complete  in- 
dependence, once  more  gave  herself  to  the  holy 
see.  The  Malatesti  in  Rimini,*  the  Ordelaffi  in 
Forli,^  and  the  Montefeltri  in  Urbino,"*  acknow- 

■  See  Appendix,  Table  XLIV.  *  Table  XLV. 

'•  Federico  Mnntefeltro,  Count  of  Urbino,  wu  created  Dulie  by  Siitus  IV. 
inMT4.    Table  XLVI. 
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ledged  themselves  the  papal  vassals ;   as  did  also    chapter 

Alessandro  Sforza,  who  had  become  Lord  of  Pesaro.  — 

The  Manfiredi,  however,  contrived  to  ret^n  the 
sovereignty  of  Faenza  and  Imola ; "  and  Ravenna, 
after  being,  long  governed  by  the  noble  family  of 
Polenta,'"  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Venetians 
in  1441." 

But  though  the  domain  of  the  papal  states  was 
so  far  recovered,  the  influence  of  the  Popes  had 
gradually  declined  since  the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII : 
however  potent  in  their  own  territory,  they  no 
longer  exercised  uncontrolled  power  in  the  domi- 
nions of  foreign  princes ;  and  in  attempting  to  en- 
force the  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Inno- 
cent III.,  they  were  continually  thwarted  and  put 
to  confusion.  The  flagitious  lives  of  many  of  the 
Pontiffs  undermined  their  claims  to  iutallibility ; 
and  in  the  struggles  which  took  place  between 
Rome  and  Avignon  incalculable  damage  was  sus- 
tained by  the  papal  authority.  Thus  the  way  was 
paved  for  defection  from  the  self-constituted  head 
of  the  Christian  Church :  heresies  were  multiplied ; 
adherents  were  detached;  and  the  hour  was  fast 
approaching  when  great  part  of  Europe  was  to  re- 
nounce the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  n.  King- 


"  The  Minfrpdi  were  deprived  of  K»enz«  «nd  ImolB  by  C»nlin«l  Alboraoz 
(1356).  Giu.Galeuzo  de'  Hanfredi  tgun  got  poueukia  of  Faenza  in 
1410;  and  hii  ion,  or  grandaan,  Ouidantonio  recavered  ImoU  ftota  Fdlppo 
Viiconte  (1439),  who  bad  wreated  It  from  Lodorico  de^'  Alidoai  !□  1424.— 
Hurat.  Ann.    Table  XLV II. 

I*  Table  XLVUl.  "  Hunt.  Ann. 
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CHAPTER  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  chair  ascended  by  men 
'■ —  so  various  in  character  and  projects,  no  less  re- 
markable and  important  changes  were  taking  place 
i3B6''uu    ™  *^®  dynasty  of  Naples.     The  reign  of  Ladislaus, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  III.,  presents  a 
continued  scene  of  perfidy  and  rapine.     Whilst  he 
successfully  defended  his  Neapolitan  crown  against 
1403.      the  attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  seized  for 
a  moment  that  of  Hungary ;  and  availed  himself  of 
the  great  schism  and  the  absence  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome  continually  to  harass  and  pillage  the  Romans. 
No  treaties  of  amity  could  restrain  his  thirst  for 
UM.      plunder ;  he  thrice  led  his  troops  to  attack  the  de- 
I40S.      voted  city,  seized  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
1413.      occupied  Ostia,  Viterbo,  and  great  part  of  the  Pa- 
trimony of  St.  Peter,     His  ravages  were  suspended 
by  a  premature  death ;  and  in  him  providence  is 
said  to  have  anticipated  a  pest  which  in  the  next 
age  became  the  scourge  of  European  incontinence.^^ 
Though  three  times  married,  Ladislaus  left  no  legi- 
timate issue.    Unbounded  in  his  lust,  he  forsook  his 
wives  for  his  more  libidinous  paramours.     Con- 
stantia,  bis  first  queen,  irreproachable  in  her  fame, 
was  divorced  by  her  inconstant  husband  ;  Maria  of 
Cyprus,  the  second,  died  through  an  effort  to  sti- 
mulate her  own  barrenness;   and  the  third,  the 
widow  of  Orsino,  Prince  of  Tarento,  was  espoused 
for  the  acquisition  of  her  territories,  and  abandoned 

■^  HoDBtrdet  (vol.  IV.  c.  13.)  %ma  another  venion  of  tbe  death  of 
Ladiiliua.— Pignotti  (Storia  delta  ToacatiB,  Liv.  IV.  c.  8.  note  IS.)  juitl; 
r^ecti  the  itory  of  the  phjnician'a  poiimfd  daughter. 
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to  neglect  and  imprisonment  immediately  after  the  chapter 

nuptial  ceremonies.      He  was  succeeded  by  bis 1_ 

sister,  Johanna  II. ;  but  the  royal  bed  of  Naples  ac- 
quired little  purity  by  the  exchange.  ^^ 

Johanna  was  already  the  widow  of  William,  son  johmn*  ii. 
of  Leopold  II.  Duke  of  Austria,!*  ^hen  the  death    ""-""■ 
of  Ladislaus  exalted  her  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 
Equally  devoid  of  personal  charms  and  mental 
deUcacy,  the  Princess  scorned  the  irksome  restnunts 
of  virtue  and  of  rank.    Her  lovers  were  selected 
according  to  her  caprice  without  reference  to  their 
station ;  and  the  fortunate  possessor  of  her  affec- 
tions, on  her  accession  to  the  crown,  was  Pandol- 
fello  Alopo,  whom  she  raised,  from  the  bumble 
station  of  carver,  to  the  office  of  grand  chamber- 
lain.'^   The  irregularities  of  her  life  and  the  de&ult 
of  an  heir  to  the  throne  prompted  her  nobles  to 
recommend  a  second  marriage ;  and  she  fixed  upon  she  mtrrin 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Jacques  de  la  M^h^.'''''' 
Marche,  the  fourth  in  lineal  succession  from  Robert,       "  '^- 
youngest  son  of  St.  Louis. 

But  if  Johanna  flattered  herself  that  in  her  new 
husband  she  was  to  find  a  screen,  and  not  a  check, 
to  her  vices,  she  was  inunediately  imdeceived ;  for 
no  sooner  was  the  obscure  count  exalted  into  the 
King  of  Naples,  than  he  seized  upon  Alopo ;  and 

"  Qiuini)Qe,Ub.XXIV.  C.5.  e.— Murat.  Ann.  I400-UI4. 

"  Deoina  (Lib.  XVII.  c.  1.]  miiUkenlji  calla  her  the  widow  of  the  Dake 
Unuelf. 

"  Bnntonie,  with  hi>  usutl  quiintDcsi,  ob*er*e«,  "  CfaunbelUn  estoit 
il  de  Traf ;  cai  il  U  lervait  bien,  et  oRtiiiwreiDent  en  w  chunbre,  jour  et 
nuit,  li  Don  eani  gnuide  rumejT  du  peuple  et  dei  courtium."  (Euvm, 
ton.  II.  p,  509.  Edit.  1T8T. 
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CHAPT£R  in  the  agonies  of  the  rack  the  distracted  lover  be- 

'■ —  trayed  his  intercourse  with  his  mistress.   The  grand 

chamberlain  was  pubUcly  beheaded ;  and  the  Queen 
herself  reduced  to  personal  restraint  of  no  great 
severity  or  duration.  The  people,  indignant  at 
seeing  their  Queen  thus  imprisoned  by  a  foreigner, 

'<'6-  burst  into  insurrection;  and  the  King  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  in  the  Castel  dell'  Uovo.  His 
surrender  was  rewarded  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  royal  title ;  and  a  stipend  of  forty  thousand 
ducats  a  year ;  a  sum,  says  the  Historian,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  incomes  of  the  Neapolitan  gentry.  The 
French  monarch  did  not  long  enjoy  this  semblance 
of  royalty.  He  found  himself  the  sport  of  his  faith- 
less consort  and  her  minions; — his  person  was 

U19.  again  insulted  by  imprisonment ;  and  his  country- 
men were  commanded  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
Having  again  recovered  his  hberty,  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  cheated  by  the  dreams  of  ambition ; 
and  renouncing  his  adulterous  queen  and  ungovern- 
able subjects,  he  privately  withdrew  from  Naples, 
and  retired  into  France,  where  he  ended  his  days 
in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar. '^ 

Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  Johanna's  fa- 
vourites were  Jacopo  Attendolo,  sumamed  Sforza, 
and  Ser-Gianni  Caracciolo,  both  distinguished  for 

jiicopo     their  personal  beauty.     The  former,  the  son  of  a 

^°™'  peasant  of  Cotignola  in  Romagna,  had  joined  in 
early  life  the  mercenary  troops  of  Italy ;  and  after 
serving  with  renown  under  the  banners  of  Ferrara, 
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of  Florence,  and  of  the  Church,  entered  the  Nea-  chapter 

politan  service,  Rnd  was  treated  with  distinction  1_ 

by  the  Queen  upon  her  accession  to  tlie  throne. 
The  jealousy  of  the  minion  Pandolfello  Alopo  pro- 
cured the  imprisonment  of  Sforza ;  hut  he  was  soon 
reconciled  to  his  rival;  and  being  released  from 
his  dungeon  was  created  by  Johanna  grand  con- 
stable of  the  kingdom.  During  the  transient  reign 
of  Jacques  de  la  Marche  he  had  again  languished 
in  prison ;  but  on  his  release  was  restored  to  his 
former  dignity.  Meanwhile  a  new  fevourite  was 
daily  gaining  unbounded  influence  over  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  Queen  Johanna.  Caracciolo,  a  swiiwwi 
man  of  birth  and  discretion,  and  of  a  handsome 
and  graceful  person,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
grand  seneschal;  and  procured  the  removal  of 
Sforza  from  coiurt  upon  the  honourable  employ- 
ment of  checking  the  ravages  of  the  mercenary 
Braccto.  But  the  return  of  the  victorious  Sforza 
and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  favourites  soon  filled  the 
city  with  confusion  ;  and  Johanna  coxJd  only  quiet 
the  munnurs  of  her  people  by  consenting  to  the 
banishment  of  the  beloved  Caracciolo.  The  place 
of  his  exile  was,  however,  too  near  the  city  to  pre- 
vent his  interference  in  public  affairs;  and,  from 
the  island  of  Procida,  Sergianni  continued  to  exert 
his  influence  over  his  queen  and  mistress.  He 
again  procured  the  removal  of  Sforza  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dislodging  Braccio  from  the  Patrimony  of 
St.  Peter;  but  he  took  care  that  his  rival  should 
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and  ruin  ap|>eared  inevitable. 

This  unfortunate  coliision  between  the  favourites 
was  destined  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences, not  merely  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Indignant  at  the  pre- 
ference shewn  to  Caracciolo,  Sforza  abandoned  his 
mistress,  and  encouraged  Louis  III.  the  young 
Duke  of  Anjou  to  make  good  his  pretensions  to 
the  Neapohtan  throne  by  invading  Johanna.  In 
Naples,  a  strong  spirit  existed  favourable  to  the 
claims  of  Louis.  The  inordinate  affection  of  the 
Queen  for  Caracciolo  (who  was  now  agwn  restored 
to  her  anns)  had  estranged  the  nobility  irom  her 
cause ;  and  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  the  sup- 
port of  some  foreign  potentate  sui&ciently  powerful 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  her  enemies.  She, 
therefore,  addressed  herself  to  Alfonso  V.  King  of 
Aragon,  whom  she  promised  to  adopt  as  her  suc- 
cessor in  the  throne  of  Naples.  This  offer  being 
accepted  by  Alfonso,  he  set  sail  for  his  new  inhe- 
ritance, and  received  the  formal  adoption  from  the 
johtnu  childless  Johanna,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cala- 
Aif^v.  hria  and  possession  of  the  Castel  Nuovo.  By  this 
^I^j^.  judicious  step  the  Queen  extricated  herself  from 
^*^°-  the  pressing  danger :  Louis  of  Anjou  was  stag- 
gered in  his  hopes;  and  after  a  feeble  siege  of 
Naples,  yielded  to  necessity  and  abandoned  his 
enterprise.  Sforza  now  found  means  to  seal  his 
pardon,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
by  Johanna  and  Alfonso. 
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The  re-appearance  of  his  ancient  rival  at  the  chapter 
Neapolitan   court  .could  not  fail  to  awaken  the 


jealous  and  angry  feelings  of  Caracciolo  ;  who  had 
already  perceived  his  authority  endangered  by  the 
adoption  of  Alfonso.  To  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension was  now  his  object,  and  the  unbounded  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed  over  Johanna  gave  the 
utmost  facility  to  his  sinister  designs.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  credulous  Queen  that  the 
Spaniard  had  resolved  at  once  to  usurp  the  suc- 
cession, and  designed  to  dethrone  her  and  carry  her 
by  force  into  Catalonia.  Terrified  at  this  dismal 
suggestion,  Alfonso  became  ap  object  of  distrust  to 
Johanna.  She  shut  herself  up  in  the  Castel  Nuovo; 
and  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  beloved 
Sergianni  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  alarm  and 
horrour.  Abjuring  all  &rther  connexion  with  the 
Kng  of  Aragon  she  summoned  Sforza  to  her  relief, 
and  revoking  her  late  adoption  bestowed  the  sue-  And 


sonera  once  more  restored  Caracciolo  to  the  Queen ; 
but  the  unhappy  kingdom  was  delivered  over  to  the 
miseries  of  war*  the  troops  of  Johanna  .being  led  by 
Sforza,  and  those  of  Alfonso  by  his  rival  Braccio. 
The  disorders  of  his  Spanish  dominions  withdrew 
the  King  for  the  present  from  Italy ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Castel  Nuovo,  Johanna  was  lefl  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom;  but  not  before 
the  two  generals  had  perished  in  this  desperate 

"  See  Ttble  XLIX. 
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CHAPTER  struggle.    Sforza,  in  his  eager  attempt  to  swim  the 

-   ^^^' river  Pescara,  then  unusually  swoln  by  the  influx 

of  the  sea,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  generous  endeavour 
to  save  his  drowning  page ;  and  borne  down  by  the 
additional  weight  of  his  armour  he  sank  to  rise  no 
more.  His  son  Francesco  Sforza  narrowly  escaped 
a  similar  &te,  and  was  destined  to  attain  a  glorious 
and  triumphant  elevation.  The  death  of  Braccio 
was  more  congenial  to  his  tumultuous  life ;  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  in  a  desperate  conflict,  wherein 
his  forces  were  utterly  routed. 

After  the  retreat  of  Alfonso  from  Naples,  Johanna 
continued  to  enjoy  an  unmolested  reign.    Age  had 
quenched  the  fires  of  lust ;  the  life  of  her  once- 
loved  Sergianni  was  sacrificed  to  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion ;  and  he  was  assassinated  with  the  conni- 
vance, if  not  by  the  command,  of  his  mistress.   Her 
adopted  son  Louis  expired  in  1434,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Johanna  and  her  subjects.    She  herself 
survived  but  a  few  weeks  ;  and  died  in  1435  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age  and  twenty-first  of  her 
reign.     With  her  ended  the  race  of  Durazzo.    By 
sbe  b«-    her  will  she  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
ttM  idDg.  Rene,  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  ;  and  the 
R^i°     adopted  heir  languished  in  the  prison  of  the  Duke 
ISjwi°'    of  Burgundy,  when  he  was  apprized  of  his  nomina- 
»«5.     tion  to  the  fairest  kingdom  of  the  earth.     His  wife 
Isabella  assumed  the  regency  in  his  absence,  and 
took  possession  of  Naples. 

The  claims  of  Alfonso  were  now  again  to  be 
urged,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 
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enforce   his  pretensions.      A  singular  misfortune  chapter 

which  befel  the  King  in  his  progress  proved  highly   — 

beneficial  to  his  cause.  Whilst  he  laid  siege  to 
Gaieta,  a  fleet  from  Grenoa  despatched  by  order  of 
Filippo  Visconte,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Milan,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Spanish  armament;  and 
the  King,  his  brother  John,  King  of  Navarre,  Henry 
of  Aragon,  and  a  host  of  nobles,  were  sent  prisoners 
to  Milan.™  By  a  remarkable  exercise  of  clemency 
and  moderation,  the  Duke  restored  his  captives 
gratuitously  to  liberty;  and  even  entered  into  a 
league  with  Alfonso,  promising  to  assist  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples.21 

Whilst  a  new  fleet  from  Spain  was  again  directed 
against  Naples ;  Ren€  purchased  his  liberty ;  and 
repairing  to  his  new  dominions,  maintained  a  doubt- 
ful contest  with  his  rival  during  four  years.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  1442  the  final  blow  was  struck 
by  the  entry  of  Alfonso  into  the  capital,  through  conqueit 
the  self-same  aqueduct  which  nearly  nine  hundred  Aifon^'v!'' 
years  before  had  admitted  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius.^*     '■""■ 

"  The  engagenient  is  minutely  detailed  by  Htmni..  Lib.  XXI.  c.  9. 

*'  Tb'a  generoui  conduct  of  Pbiiip  ii  bitterly  contnsted  by  X,aet*  Sylviui 
with  the  mercenBry  treatment  ihewn  by  Cbe  Elector  Palatiue,  Frederic  I., 
towtrdB  bis  prisoneis  (Ante  p.  106) — Ea  Palatini  Ubenlitaafiiitet  animi  mag- 
nlBcentia  et  gloria  BaioaricK  gentii.  Idem  fuctitavit  Alexander  victo  in  India 
Poro  :  idtm  PMlUpput  Maria  captit  navati  pratio  Regibia,  quorum  alter  Al. 
foniui  ieptem  prsefuit  refpiii.  Non  tantum  auri  Pilatinus  ab  iofelicibui  cap. 
tivi*  exegit,  guamnit  toium  extortit  quod  potuit,  ijuantum  victor  Pfailippui 
donavlt  victia.  Utraque  liberalitas  fuit.  Palatinui  suii  captivis  ademptia 
bonia  aiMram  donavit  vitam  ;  Philippiia  quoi  vicerat,  non  lolum  vivere,  aed 
bene  vivere  jussit,  ditiorexjue  reddidit,  quam  fuerant  ante  captivitatem.— 
Comment.  Pii  II.  Lib.  11.  ipud  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  2B3. 

"  See  Gibbon,  vol.  VII.  p.  220. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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CHAPTER  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  no  longer  able  to  contend  with 

the  fortunes  of  his  rival,  withdrew  into  France ;  and 

Alfonso  at  length  obtained  from  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  his 
holiness  had  previously  conferred  upon  Ren^  After 
a  pause  of  eleven  years  Ren6  was  induced  to  re- 
appear in  Italy  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  who  tempted  him  to  take  up  arms  against 
Venice,  under  a  promise  to  afford  his  assistance  in 
wresting  Naples  from  the  Spaniard.  But  the  French 
prince,  now  advanced  in  years,  soon  grew  weary  of 
I46S-  the  toils  of  a  campaign,  and  readily  yielded  to  the 
anxiety  of  his  troops  to  return  to  their  native 
regions.^ 

Alfonso  survived  this  event  only  five  years,  and 
died  on  the  27th  of  June  1458.  His  memory, 
thou^  defaced  by  inordinate  ambition  and  un- 
governed  lust,  deserves  respect  irom  his  talents 
and  liberal  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, and  he  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  consider- 
able sovereign  of  his  age.  His  paternal  dominions, 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  vested  in  default  of  legitimate 
issue  in  his  brother  John,  King  of  Navarre :  but  he 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  his  conquest,  to 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand."  Pope  Calixtus  HI., 
however,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bastard  son  of 
Alfonso,  and  upon  feudal  principles  insisted  that  the 
kingdom  had  escheated  to  the  holy  see  for  default 
of  heritable  blood.     Ferdinand  was  solemnly  for- 

»  Giannone.  Lib.  XXV.  c.  1-7.  M«ri«n«,  Ub.  XXI.  XXH.  SUmondi,  tom. 
IX.  42S. 
»•  See  Appendix,  T«ble  L. 
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bidden  to  assume  the  Neapolitan  crown,  and  the  chapter 
Pope  destined  his  nephew  Pietro  Borgia  to  ascend      ^°"^' 
the  vacant  throne. 

The  character  of  Ferdinand  differed  widely  from  Ferdinand  i. 
that  of  his  father.  He  was  morose,  treacherous, 
and  vindictive,  and  early  in  life  became  hateful  to 
the  people  he  was  now  called  upon  to  govern.  Soon 
after  he  assumed  the  crown,  his  security  was  endan- 
gered by  internal  discontent  and  foreign  invasion. 
Though  Ren^  of  Anjou  seemed  content  to  forego  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  his  son  John,  styling  himself 
Duke  of  Calabria,  marched  an  army  into  Italy,  and  1459. 
for  a  time  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  appeared  entirely 
lost.  His  subjects  declared  for  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  many  of  the  Italian  powers  were  in  arms  gainst 
him.  An  entire  defeat  reduced  him  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  and  he  was  only  preserved  by  the  neglect 
of  John  to  follow  up  his  victory  and  march  upon 
the  capital.  His  delay  enabled  Ferdinand  to  rally 
his  shattered  forces ;  and  after  a  variety  of  conflicts, 
a  great  victory  over  the  Anjevin  forces  near  Troia  i^^a. 
re-established  his  fortunes.  The  allies  of  John 
grew  lukewarm ;  and  despairing  of  success  he  with- 
drew from  the  contest,  leaving  his  rival  undisputed 
master  of  the  kingdom  .^s 

III.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Dutcky  of  Milan,  a  dynasty  which  bad  its  origin  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  early 
struggle  of  the  Lombard  cities  for  liberty,  their 
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CHAPTER  avowed  aim  was  to  free  themselves  from  subjection 

!_   to  the  monarchs  of  Germany.     But  whilst  they 

thus  laboured  for  independence  of  a  foreign  power 
they  suffered  their  republican  freedom  to  be  under- 
mined, and  surrendered  their  liberties  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  predominant  families.  The  Visconti,^^  the 
Scala,^'  the  Carrara.^s  and  the  Gonzaghi,  ruled  their 
several  territories  with  despotic  authority,  and  their 
states  passed  in  hereditary  succession  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  or  from  the  uncle  to  the  nephew. 
The  history  of  these  families  becomes,  therefore, 
the  history  of  the  cities  subjected  to  their  sway ; 
and  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  people  fre- 
quently depended  upon  the  disposition  or  caprice 
of  a  single  ruler.  But  of  all  these  noble  families 
that  of  the  Visconti  became  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  by  its  grasping  ambition  challenged 
the  enmity  of  the  Itahan  powers.  Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconte  carried  the  glory  of  his  house"  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Afrer  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
arti6ces  of  this  insidious  prince  triumphed  over  his 
uncle  Bemabo,  himself  a  compound  of  cruelty  and 
dissimulation.  By  the  seizure  and  murder  of  this 
uncle  (whose  daughter  Caterina  he  had  married)  he 
became  possessed  of  all  the  dominions  of  his  family; 
1387.  and  by  the  ruin  of  the  Scala,  he  added  Verona  and 
Vicenza  to  his  possessions.  For  a  moment  he 
wrested  Padua  from  the  Carrara,  but  was  compelled 
by  the  other  powers  to  abandon  his  prey.  From 
Wenceslaus,  King  of  the  Romans,  he  purchased  the 

«  Tsble  XXXVn.  "  T«ble  XXXIX.  "  Table  XLI. 
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title  of  Duke  of  Milan,  which  he  bore  together  with  chapter 
that  of  Count  of  Pavia.     His  dominions  extended 


over  the  greater  portion  of  Lombardy,  from  Vercelh  "'mlmy 
to  Belluno,  and  from  Como  to  Sarzana.*"    Encom-  „."'^', 
passed  by  this  powerfiil  enemy,  Francesco  Gonzaga  "w  vu- 
was  in  continual  danger  of  losing  Mantua ;  and  the  i395-'i403. 
interference  of  Venice  alone  prevented  its  falling     laas. 
into  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  Duke.^    Nor  were 
his  acquisitions  confined  to  Lombardy;   he  pur- 
chased Pisa  from  her  treacherous  governor,  Ghe-      1399. 
rardo  Appiano  ;  and  prevailed  on  Siena,  Lucca,  and 
Perugia,  to  call  him  master.     He  turned  his  arms     ^*"'' 
against  Giovanni  Bentivogtio,  Lord  of  Bologna; 
the  people  favoured  his  designs ;  and  Bentivoglio     un2. 
expiated  the  errors  of  his  government  in  the  great 
square  of  the  city.    Even  Florence  was  menaced 
by  his  ambition,  when  the  plague  cut  him  off  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     By  his  will  he  divided     i^oa. 
the  greater  portion  of  his  dominions  between  his 
two  legitimate  sons ;  to  the  elder,  Gian-Maria,  he 
bequeathed  the  Dutchy  of  Milan ;  to  the  second, 
Fihppo-Maria,  the  county  of  Pavia  ;  but  Pisa,  Sar- 

*  The  land*  whicb  he  received  u  the  imperial  Bef  were,  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  the  count;  at  Pavia,  Brescia,  Ber^anio,  Como,  Norara,  Vercelll,  Alet- 
aandria,  Toitona,  Bobbio,  Panna,  Flacentia,  Reggio,  Cremona,  Lodl,  Crema, 
Sonclno,  Borgo  Saa  Donnino,  Verona,  Vicenn,  Feltre,  Bellano,  Btuaoo, 
Sarzana,  and  Cami«. 

"  The  pretence  of  thia  aggreiaion  wai,  that  Francesco  had  »ii  yeara  before 
put  to  death  hia  wife,  Agneee  Viaconte,  the  daughter  of  Bemabb  and  there- 
lore  coutin  andiister-in'laiTof  the  Duke  of  Milan,  upon  a  falae  accuution  of 
adultery.  There  ii  every  reason  to  believe  the  unfortunate  Agneae  wa*  innO' 
cent,  as  well  u  that  the  accuutioo  waa  the  contrivance  of  Glan  Galeauo 
himadf,  who  had  already  murdered  herbther  and  brothers. 
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CHAPTER  zana,  and  Crema,  were  bestowed  on  his  favourite 
^^^-      bastard,  Gabriello  Visconte.ai 

As  the  heir  to  the  dutchy  had  barelyattained  the 
Giin-Maria  age  of  fourteen,  his  father  entrusted  the  govem- 
li^'-ma.  ment  to  his  widow  Caterina,  to  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
and  to  the  principal  comuianders  of  his  forces.  But 
as  these  soldiers  of  fortune  were  interested  only  on 
their  own  advancement,  the  utmost  confusion  pre- 
vailed in  Milan,  and  the  dutchess  and  her  son  were 
compelled  to  seek  security  in  the  citadel.  The  long 
forgotten  names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibellin  again 
resounded  through  Lombardy ;  and  in  a  short  space 
1403.  of  time  the  dutchy  wtis  stripped  of  all  its  dependent 
cities.  Some,  indeed,  maintained  a  nominal  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  rulers  were  too  intent  on  their 
own  interest  to  be  relied  on;  and  the  pontifical  army 
had  Uttle  difficulty  in  procuring  the  restitution  of 
Bologna  and  Perugia  to  the  Pope.  Siena  revolted 
from  the  ducal  vicar :  Cremona  gave  herself  to 
Ugolino  Cavalcabi) :  Parma,  and  Regg^o  were  seized 
by  the  condottiere  Ottobuono  de'  Terzi ;  Brescia, 
by  another  adventurer,  Pandolfo  Malatesta.  Ver- 
celli,  Novara,  and  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  marquisses  of  Montferrat  and 
Saluzzo.      Verona,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 

"  FroiuBTt  (vol.  IV.  c.  62.)  is  very  indiEnuit  with  the  Duke  for  bU  hold- 
ing a  coirespondence  with  the  "  mixcte&Dt  king"  B^uuet,  to  whom  he  vu 
Id  the  h&bit  of  lending  presenCii  of  dogB,  hiwks,  uid  fine  linen,  in  return  foi 
cloth  of  gold  uid  precious  ctaaes ;  adding  Bometimen  very  useful  information 
relative  to  the  proceediags  of  his  Christian  advenariei. — The  deapotic  roaDoer 
in  which  the  ViEConti  ruled  their  territories  appears  by  the  same  chapter. 
which  contains  many  curious  particulan  relatiie  to  the  family. 
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surrendered  to  Francesco  da  Carrara ;  and  Vicenza  CHAPna 


Feltre  and  Belluno,  to  the  Venetians.  Besides 
these  heavy  losses,  domestic  strife  aggravated  the 
misfortunes  of  Milan  ;  and  a  fierce  quarrel  between 
the  dutchess  and  her  son  was  terminated  by  her 
imprisonment  and  death.  In  the  mean  time  the 
flame  spread  to  Pavia,  and  the  young  Count,  Fi- 
lippo  was  consigned  to  a  dungeon.  The  dominion 
of  the  bastard  Gabriello  over  Pisa  and  Sarzana  was 
of  brief  duration ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell 
the  former  city  to  the  Florentines,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  her  citizens. 

Amidst  these  disasters,  the  young  Duke,  now 
fast  attaining  his  majority,  evinced  a  fierceness  and 
brutality  of  disposition  which  detached  fi-om  him 
the  last  remnant  of  his  adherents.  Amongst  his 
favourite  diversions  was  the  pastime  of  beholding 
his  well-trained  bloodhounds  lacerate  the  limbs  of 
those  subjects  who  incurred  his  displeasure ;  and 
his  repeated  barbarities  grew  past  endurance.  At 
length  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  for  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and,  during  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Go- 
thard,  he  was  despatched  by  two  blows.  After  his 
murder  a  stru^le  prevailed  between  his  brother 
Filippo-Maria  and  Astorre,  the  natural  son  of  Ber- 
nab6  ViscoDte,  whose  intrepidity  caused  him  to  be 
styled  "  The  soldier  without  fear."  His  efforts, 
however,  to  supplant  the  legitimate  heir  were 
unavailing :  whilst  defending  the  citadel  of  Monza  Fiiippo-M«ri 
his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  stone;  and  his  death,^^  1412.1447. 

■*  HU  body,  being  disinterred  so  late  u  the  year  1698,  «m  foand  entire. 
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CHAPTER  which  immediately  ensued,  left  Filippo-Maria  in  un- 
'  disputed  possession  of  the  poor  remains  of  his 
father's  once  extensive  dukedom. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  new  Duke  to 
ret^n  amongst  his  commanders  Francesco  Bosone, 
cwmienuou,  sumamed  Carmagnuola ;  and  by  the  skill  and 
prowess  of  this  renowned  general  many  of  the  lost 
territories  of  Milan  were  rapidly  re-captured.  Ber- 
gamo, Placentia,  Como,  and  Lodi,  were  again  an- 
nexed to  the  dutchy ;  Cremona,  Parma,  Brescia, 
Crema,  and  Asti  once  more  submitted ;  and  Genoa 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Carmagnuola.  These  signal 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  duke  with  wealth 
and  honours ;  who  united  the  meritorious  warrior 
to  one  of  his  natural  daughters,  and  even  adopted 
him  as  his  successor  in  the  dukedom,  by  the  name 
of  Francesco  Visconte. 

His  well-earned  trophies,  however,  were  not  long 
to  be  worn  by  the  gallant  Carmagnuola.  Every 
day  proved  to  him  that  having  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  the  fickleness  or 
jealousy  of  the  Duke  forbad  him  to  look  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  regard.  Without  being  able  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  his  disgrace,  he  found  himself 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  even  excluded  from 
the  ducal  presence ;  and  he  indignantly  quitted  the 
court  of  Milan,  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  un- 
grateful Fihppo.  As  Venice  was  now  in  league 
with  Florence  and  some  less  considerable  states  in 

except  the  broken  leg.  Huntori,  vbo  uw  the  diEinterment,  Btteata  tbia  fict, 
but  wiroi  hii  retderi  sguntt  nttributing  tbe  pretemtioQ  of  tbe  corpie  to  the 
extnoTdiniry  MacUt;  of  Aitoire.  Ad.  1412. 
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order  to  check  the  increasing  power  of  the  duke,  chaiter 

Carmagnuola  offered  his  services  to  the  Venetian  !_ 

government,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  allied  army.  The  capture  of  Brescia  and 
other  considerable  cities  soon  reduced  the  Duke  to 
alarming  extremities,  and  he  was  happy  to  purchase 
a  respite  from  this  ruinous  warfare  by  ceding  Ber- 
gamo and  great  part  of  the  Cremonese  to  Venice.^^  Uis. 
But  the  good  fortune  of  Carmagnuola  forsook  him 
in  a  new  campaign  against  his  former  master ;  he 
received  a  complete  overthrow  by  the  Milanese 
troops  under  Nicol6  Piccinino,  a  defeat  which  was 
rendered  doubly  disastrous  by  its  mainly  contri- 
buting to  the  discomforture  of  the  Venetian  fleet 
two  days  afterwards.  Whilst  the  Venetian  gallies 
were  attacked  in  the  Po  by  those  of  Milan,  the 
defeated  general,  encamped  on  the  neighbouring 
shore,  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  the  assistance 
of  his  naval  colleague.  But  though  Carmagnuola 
was  still  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  armament  he 
made  no  effort  to  accede  to  the  call ;  and  under  the 
eyes  of  the  troops  of  Venice  their  fleet  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  prisoners. 
The  republic,  smarting  under  these  losses,  now  re- 
solved upon  the  destruction  of  their  defeated  com- 
mander. Carmagnuola  was  invited  to  Venice  and 
received  by  the  dissembling  senate  with  marked  dis- 
tinction ;  but  at  the  moment  whilst  he  assisted  at 
their  deUberations  he  was  consigned  to  a  dungeon  ; 
and  the  confession  of  treason,  extorted  by  the  rack. 
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CHAPTER   was  alledged  in  excuse  for  his  execution,  which 

^^^,'      took  place  shortly  afterwards,  between  the  two 

1432.       pillars  close  to  the  ducal  palace.3* 

After  a  short  peace,  the  restless  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  again  a^tated  Italy ; 
and  the  papal  dominions,  as  well  as  those  of  Flo- 
rence, were  the  objects  of  his  rapacity.  After  ra- 
vaging Romagna  and  defeating  the  Florentines  at 
Anghiari,^  the  Milanese  general  Piccinino  was  re- 
called into  Lombardy  once  more  to  the  attack  of 
Venice.  But  besides  her  trusty  general  Gattame- 
lata,  the  republic  had  secured  the  services  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  son  of  Jacopo,  the  favourite  of  Jo- 

F™nra«»  hanna  II.  Queen  of  Naples.  Francesco,  endowed 
with  the  military  talents  of  his  father,  after  leading 
the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  saw  reason  to 
abandon  his  patron,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  Venice.  He  was  now  opposed  to  Picci- 
nino his  former  companion  in  arms,  and  the  annals 
of  Italy  are  swelled  with  the  splendid  exploits  of 
these  great  commanders.  But  the  genius  of  Sforza, 
if  not  superior  to,  was  at  least  more  fortunate  than, 
that  of  his  rival ;  and  his  glory  was  completed  by 

1439.  a  triumphant  campaign  in  which  he  discomfited 
Piccinino  and  rescued  Verona  and  Brescia  from  the 
hands  of  Filippo.  During  a  short  interval  of  peace, 
the  Duke  of  Milan  diligently  laboured  to  recover 

1441.       the  friendship  of  Sforza,  who  was  won  over  by  the 

**  Sismondi,  tom.  V]  11.  p.  424. 

■■  A.  D.  1440.  Tbu  bstUe  U  famous  for  the  lois  of  one  mui.  H4chia- 
velli  iBt.  Fior.  Ub.  V. 
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offer  of  Cremona  and  the  hand  of  Bianca,  the  na-  chapter 

tural  daughter  of  Filippo.       But  the  latter  years  of    - 

this  inconstant  prince  were  spent  in  turmoil  and 
distraction,  and  his  new  son-in-law  became  the 
object  of  his  bitterest  persecution.  Again  recon- 
ciled to  the  Duke,  and  again  exposed  to  his  malice, 
Sforza  still  had  good  reason  for  preserving  his  con- 
nexion with  Milan  ;  since  Filippo  had  no  legitimate 
issue,  and  his  marriage  with  Bianca  encouraged 
hopes  of  his  succession  to  the  dutchy.  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  Duke  again  invoked  the  aid  of 
Sforza  against  the  Venetians,  and  immediately  after- 
wards terminated  his  tumultuous  reign.  With  him  End  or  ibe 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Visconti  in  Milan.  With-  "I447! 
out  possessing  the  personal  courage  which  distin- 
guished many  of  his  family,  Filippo-Maria  Visconte 
was  endowed  with  no  common  share  of  that  keen- 
ness and  subtlety  which  are  frequently  more  effica- 
cious than  wisdom  and  valour.  He  has  been 
praised  for  the  clemency  and  generosity  with  which 
he  treated  his  prisonei^;  no  inconsiderable  merit 
in  an  age  full  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  when,  the 
gates  of  the  prison  once  closed  upon  the  captive, 
his  fate  remained  matter  of  doubt  and  secrecy.  We 
have  already  seen  his  extraordinary  moderation, 
when  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  his  noble  companions 
were  led  prisoners  to  Milan  ;  nor  are  there  wanting 
other  examples  of  the  magnanimous  conduct  of 
FOippo.  But  a  dark  stain  rests  upon  his  fame,  from 
his  unfeeling  treatment  of  his  dutchess  Beatrice, 
whose  alliance  and  ample  fortune  had  rendered  him 
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CHAPTER  the  most  signal  service,  when  in  the  outset  of  hia 

'—    reign  he  was  beset  by  poverty  and  threatened  with 

expulsion  from  his  paternal  inheritance.  An  im- 
probable accusation  of  adultery  with  one  of  his 
1418.  domestics  stretched  the  devoted  victims  on  the 
rack ;  and  condemned  by  the  ravings  of  her  imputed 
paramour  the  dutchess  suffered  an  ignominious 
death.  In  the  last  moments  of  her  life  Beatrice 
maintained  a  calmness  which  can  seldom  be  com- 
manded by  guilt ;  and  died  with  such  solemn  asser- 
tions of  her  innocence  as  seem  to  have  convinced 
all  save  her  obdurate  husband. 

Though  the  Milanese  had  long  acquiesced  in  the 
hereditary  succession  of  the  Visconti,  Sforza  beheld 
his  hopes  endangered  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
now  prevailed  in  Milan.^^  The  late  duke  left  no 
less  than  four  wills,  each  constituting  a  different 
successor,  and  bequeathing  the  dutchy  according 
to  the  momentary  dictates  of  hia  capricious  temper. 
By  one  of  these,  Bianca  the  wife  of  Sforza,  was  de- 
clared his  heir;  but  the  people  rejected  this  at- 
tempt to  dispose  of  them  and  the  state,  and  with 
loud  shouts  of  "  Liberty"  opposed  the  pretensions 
of  Francesco.  Despairing  of  present  success,  Sforza 
wisely  resolved  to  temporize  ;  and  his  views  were 
soon  favoured  by  the  proceedings  of  Venice.  Anxi- 
ous to  enrich  herself  with  the  spoils  of  Milan,  that 

"  Had  the  legitimate  female  aucceuion  been  admitted,  Cbe  real  faeir  to  the 
dutch}  waa  Charlea  de  Valoia,  Duke  ofOrleang;  whose  father  married  Va- 
lentitiaViacoDte,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke,  Giao-Galeazza,  and  vru  asBairi- 
nated  in  1407. — Charles  died  in  1466  leaTing  a  son,  afterwards  Louia  XII. 
King  of  France. 
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republic  immediately  commenced  agressions  on  chapter 

the  Milanese  territory,  and  Sforza  was  called  upon    1_ 

by  the  citizens  to  lead  their  army  against  the  in- 
vaders. But  while  Sforza  affected  to  defend  the 
interests  of  Milan,  he  secretly  negociated  with 
Venice ;  and  at  length,  renouncing  his  allegiance 
to  the  Milanese,  attacked  their  domains,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Venetians  carried  his  conquests  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city.  In  the  height  of  his  suc- 
cess Sforza  found  his  prospects  endangered  hy  the 
perfidious  policy  of  his  ally.  The  Senate  alarmed 
at  his  approaching  power  now  thought  fit  to  inti< 
mate  the  necessity  of  suffering  Milan  to  remain 
free  under  its  new  republican  government,  and  even 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Milanese  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  liberty  and  territory.  The  genius 
of  Sforza  triumphed  in  this  emergency ;  he  baffled 
the  confederate  hostility  of  Venice  and  Milan  ;  and 
by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  city  reduced  the  citizens 
to  the  last  stage  of  famine.  Within  the  walls  a 
considerable  party  were  ready  to  surrender  into  his 
hands ;  and  the  populace  maddened  by  hunger 
anxiously  besought  their  rulers  to  capitulate.  An  FnuiccKo 
insurrection  of  a  few  plebeians  drove  the  Regents  or  uum. 
from  the  palace ;  and  Sforza  was  received  into  the  '**''-'^^*' 
city  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  saluted  him 
by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan.3' 

For  four  years  Sforza  encountered  the  enmity  of 
Venice,  until  the  peace  of  Lodi  in  1454  put  an 
end  to  their  languid  warfare.     He  governed  Milan 

"  Hunt.  Add.— Sitmondi,  torn.  IX.  p.  S  >S-32D.    Sec  Table  XXXVin. 
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CHAPTER  during  sixteen  years  with  prudence  and  modera- 

—  tion ;  and,  already  possessed  of  a  splendid  territory, 

he  wisely  abstained  from  risking  his  possessions  by 
any  wanton  aggression  upon  the  other  states.  He" 
availed  himself,  however,  of  the  internal  commo- 
tions of  Genoa,  who  in  1435  had  revolted  from 
Filippo  Visconte,  and  now  again  placed  herself 
net.  under  the  dominion  of  Milan.  He  maintained  the 
respect  of  the  Itahan,  as  well  as  foreign,  powers; 
rendered  himself  generally  acceptable  to  his  people ; 
and  peaceably  transmitted  his  dutchy  to  his  poste- 
rity. In  that  age  of  treachery  and  perfidy,  the 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  his  power  left  no 
stigma  on  his  reputation  ;  it  was  sufficient  that  his 
bad  faith  and  dissimulation  had  been  crowned  with 
success. 
G«i(«izo.  On  the  death  of  Francesco  Sforza  in  ll66,  he 
sfom.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Galeazzo-Maria,  a 
1466-1476.  compound  of  ambition,  lust,  and  cruelty.  Con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  her  brother  Amadeus  IX. 
Duke  of  Savoy,  he  had  espoused  Bona,'^  daughter 
of  Duke  Lewis,  and  sister  of  Charlotte  married  to 
Louis  XI.  King  of  France.  But  the  nuptial  tie 
placed  no  restraint  on  his  disorderly  life  ;  the  dwelU 
ings  of  his  subjects  were  perpetually  invaded  by  his 
illicit  passions ;  and  the  honour  of  many  noble 
families  was  violated  by  his  amours.  His  savage 
disposition  made  him  no  less  odious ;  and  he  de- 

*■  M.  Daru  b;  mistake  mtkei  her  daughter  al  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
gives  the  daugbtn  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  the  second  son  of  Francesco 
Sfona.  tom.ll.p.&79.n.l. 
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lighted  in  aggravating  the  punishment  of  death  by  chapter 

wanton  and  refined  tortures.    At  length  three  young  

men  of  noble  birth  united  in  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing the  tyrant.  Carlo  Visconte,  Girolamo  Olgiato, 
and  Giovannandrea  Lampugnano,  had  been  edu- 
cated under  the  same  master,  and  imbibed,  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  dangerous  lesson  that  the 
assassination  of  a  tyrant  confers  immortal  fame. 
Their  patriotism,  however,  was  not  unmixed  with 
personal  motives,  for  all  had  been  privately  injured 
by  the  object  of  their  vengeance.  The  bloody  deed 
was  acomplished  on  the  festival  of  St.  Stephen ; 
Galeazzo  fell  beneath  the  daggers  of  the  conspira- 
tors, as  he  entered  the  church  of  the  Martyr  be- 
tween the  ambassadors  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara.  In 
the  general  confusion  Olgiato  effected  his  escape ; 
but  the  other  two  were  instantly  put  to  death  by 
the  multitude.  Nor  did  Olgiato  long  elude  the 
pursuit  of  justice.  His  father,  in  borrour  at  his  guilt, 
refused  him  admission  within  his  doors ;  and  after 
a  short  concealment  in  the  house  of  a  friend  he  was 
draped  to  execution,  and  died  exulting  in  bis  ill- 
gained  immortality  .39 

The  conspirators  had  believed  that  Milan  would  Giui-G«- 
approve  their  murderous  act,  and  rejoice  in  her  m*m 
liberation.     But  an  indolent  submission  possessed  i4ts-i494. 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  vices  of  their 
oppressor  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
emotions  produced  by  his  miserable  fate.     The 

*  Hil  U»t  wordi  were,  "  Man  uerba,  F>m&  pcrpctiu  -.  itabit  Tetui  mB- 
iDOria&cti."    MachiiTelli,  lat.  Fior.  Lib.  VII.  Kd  finem. 
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CHAPTER  young  son  of  the  murdered  duke  was  quietly  ac- 


zo-Maria  had  only  attained  his  eighth  year,  his 
mother.  Bona  of  Savoy,  was  recognised  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  Aided  by  her  minister  and 
favourite,  Cecco  Simonetta,  the  dutchess  soon  found 
herself  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the  sinister 
machinations  of  her  husband's  brothers,  who  were 
anxious  to  wrest  the  government  out  of  her  hands. 
Sforzino,  Duke  of  Bari,  Lodovico  Sforza,  surnamed 
the  Moor,*^  Ottaviano,  and  the  Cardinal  Ascanio, 
were  compelled  to  quit  Milan ;  the  first  being  ba- 
nished to  his  dutchy,  the  second  to  Pisa,  and  the 
cardinal  to  Perugia ;  whilst  Ottaviano,  in  attempt- 
ing his  escape,  was  drowned  in  the  river  Adda.*' 

IV.  Mir-       IV.  The  noble  family  of  Gonzaga  successfully 

M^u^.?'  defended  Mantua,  amidst  the  various  storms  which 
agitated  Lombardy.  But  their  domestic  history  is 
blackened  by  treachery  and  parricide.     Feltrino, 

The  Gon-  son  of  Lodovico,*^  deprived  his  nephew  Ugolino  of 
Reggio,  which  he  sold  to  Bemab6  Visconte ;  Ugo- 

1362  lino  was  murdered  by  his  brothers  Lodovico  and 
Francesco ;  and  Francesco  himself  afterwards  fell 

13BS.  by  the  hand  of  his  partner  in  blood.  His  son  Fran- 
cesco, who  married  Agnes  Visconte,  put  his  wife  to 
death  upon  a  vague  charge  of  adultery,  and  thus 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  hostility  of  her  cousin 

*  According  to  Guicciarilini,  from  hii  duek;  complexion,  as  veil  aa  the 
cunning  which  he  evinced  from  his  bojrhood.  (Lib.  HI.  torn.  H.  p.  37. 
Florence  edition,  1818.).  P»ului  Joriua  derives  the  name  from  II  Moro,Uie 
mulberry  tree,  which  Lodovico  reuined  for  hie  device. 

*"  Muratori.  «  Ttble  XL. 
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Gian-Galeazzo,  first  Duke  of  Milan.     Gian-Fran-  chapter 

cesco,  his  son,  was  created  Marquis  of  Mantua  by  1„ 

the  Emperor  Sigisihund ;  and  his  descendants  were       '^^■ 
still  Dukes  of  Mantua  at  the  coiamencement  of  the 
■   eighteenth  century .*3 

V.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Italian  house  of  v.  The 

Dutcbf  of 

Este  arrived  at  the  summit  of  its  glory.    In  1393  Femn. 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  Alberto  vested  his  estates 
in  his  SOD  Nicoli*  III.**  one  of  the  most  illustrious  J'™'*,^,'; 
princes  of  that  illustrious  family.     He  remained 
throughout  his  reign  the  steady  ally  of  the  Church ; 
was  frequently  instrumental  iu  calming  the  dissen- 
sions of  Italy ;  and  governed  Ferrara  and  Modena 
with  wisdom  and  humanity.    He  added  Reggio  and 
Parma  to  his  possessions ;  but  ceded  the  latter  to 
Filippo  Visconte  in  1420.    In  his  private  life,  Ni- 
cold  sustained  a  severe  shock  by  the  incestuous 
loves  and  tragical  deaths  of  his  natural  son  Hugo       i4is- 
and  his  consort  Parisina  Malatesta.     In  bequeath- 
ing his  territories  he  preferred  his  spurious  to  his 
legitimate  issue  :  and  his  natural  sons  Lionello  and  uoneUo. 

„  -1  .  t    ■       r.  Ti      1       1  1441-1450. 

Borso  successively  reigned  m  t  errara.     Both  these  bo™o. 

■  *■      i.1.   ■         ^  e  ^•l.        1450-1471. 

pnnces  are  conspicuous  for  their  patronage  of  hte- 
rature ;  and  the  university  of  Ferrara,  restored  by 
the  first,  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  munificence  of 
his  brother.**    From  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  DuLeof 
Borso  obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena  and     i4es. ' 


rara ;  an  honour  which  he  enjoyed  only  a  few  days. 

o  Alt.  de  fMl.  U«  Date*,  totn.  HI.  p.  666.  "  Table  XUIl. 

*  Ttnboccbi,  Storit  della  Lett.  ltd.  torn.  VI.  pp.  2i.  9S.  Firciue,  ISOS. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAPTER  He  was  universally  beloved  by  his  subjects ;  and 

the  "times  of  the  good  duke  Borso"  grew  into 

a  proverb.**  To  him  succeeded  his  haJf-brother 
Hercules,  the  legitimate  son  of  Nicolb  IH.,  a  prince 

14T1-1505.  destined  to  shine  in  the  annals  of  Italy. 

^'u^*rf        ^^'  ^*  ^o^^  be  improper  to  close  this  list  of 

HodUcnat.  Italian  princes  without  a  single  word  bestowed  on 
the  Marquisses  of  MontferraM'  A  single  word, 
however,  may  suffice.  Since  the  tenth  century  the 
nobles  of  this  house  had  acted  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  early  transactions  of  Italy.  But  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  their  power 
and  influence  rapidly  decayed:  their  lustre  was 
eclipsed  by  the  stars  of  Milan  and  Venice ;  their 
race  became  degenerated ;  their  territory  was  dimi- 
nished ;  and  in  the  next  age  they  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  flourishing  dynasty  of  Savoy .^^ 

*■  MumLAnn.  M7I.  ^TableXXXV.  «  Tdile XXXVI. 
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REVIEW  OP  THE   AFFAIRS   OF  ITALY.      THE   REPUBLICS. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  chief  principalities  of  chapter 

Italy,  in  which  the  destinies  of  thousands  were  in    '-~ 

the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  with  little  to  curb 
the  will  of  the  despot  save  the  da^^ers  of  his 
oppressed  subjects ;  it  remains  to  speak  of  those 
ItaUan  states,  wherein  the  government  was  en- 
trusted to  several  members;  or  where  the  ruler, 
instead  of  being  an  hereditary  prince,  was  from 
time  to  time  nominated  by  the  people. 

I.  Of  all  the  Republics,  Genoa,  in  the  fourteenth  i.  GenoL 
century,  was  accounted  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful.' But  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Robert, 
King  of  Naples,  the  city  was  agitated  by  continual 
commotions,  in  which  the  Guelphs  and  GhibelUns 
were  alternately  expelled.  The  institution  of  an 
officer  called  the  Abbot  of  the  people,  hke  that 
of  the  Roman  tribunes,  had  been  intended  to  re- 
press the  power  of  the  nobles ;  and  the  attempt  to 
dis^nse  with  this  office  was  resisted  by  the  com- 
mons, who  chose  for  their  Abbot  Simone  Bocca- 
negra,  a  nobleman  of  the  GhibeUin  party,  and  a 

<  GioT.Tilluii,Ub.lX.c.  118. 
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CHAPTER  zealous  advocate  for  the  popular  cause.    But  his 
^^^^'     noble  descent  impelled  him  to  decline  an  office 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  held  by  one  of  the 
people ;  and  the  multitude  overcame  his  scruples 
by  changing  the  title  of  Abbot  to  that  of  Duke,  or 
A  Doge       Doge,  in  imitation  of  the  Venetians.^    A  select 
"^  UB9.      few  of  the  popular  leaders  were  nominated  as  his 
council ;  but  the  authority  of  Boccanegra  appears  to 
have  been  almost  unlimited.  He  governed  with  firm- 
ness and  discretion ;  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles 
was  promptly  and  capitally  punished.^     His  reign 
was,  however,  suspended  in  1334 : — the  members 
of  the  noble  families,  Doria,  Spinola,  Fieschi,  and 
Grimaldi  re-assembled  in  the  suburbs ;   and  the 
Doge  avoided  a  violent  deposition  by  a  secret  re- 
treat to  Pisa.    After  some  coniiision,  a  nobleman, 
Giovanne  da  Murta,  was  proclaimed  Doge ;  but  as 
renewed  disorder  convulsed  the  city,  the  contend- 
ing factions  agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to 
Lucchino  Visconte,  and  the  rapacious  arbitrator 
was  prevented  by  death  alone  from  occupying  the 
distracted  state.    After  the  death  of  Da  Murta,  a 
GenM  sur-  ii^^  Dogc  was  Set  up ;   but  disorder  within  and 
JJS^*"  defeat  without  induced  Genoa  to  throw  herself 
13SS.      under  the  protection  of  Giovanni  Visconte.*    On. 
the  death  of  that  prelate  she  reassumed  her  inde- 
pendence ;  her  original  Doge  was  recalled,  and  con- 
tinued to  rule  until  1363.    But  from  the  death  of 


Ji,  torn,  V.  p.  283. 

■  Fece  prendere  etsgtiireliteitatduedegliSpinDliepiililtrilorotesuul. 
I^T.  TiUuii,  Ub.  XI,  c.  lOS. 
*  Ante,  Tol.  1.  p.5)3. 
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Boccanegrs  the  state  was  torn  by  dissension  for  chapter 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  two  rival  femilies  of    ^""'' 
the  mercantile  class,  the  Adorni,  adherents  of  the 
Guelphs,  and  the  Fregosi  of  the  opposite  party, 
alternately  furnished  Genoa  with  an  ephemeral 
sovereign.    In  1396  the  reigning  Doge,  Antoniotto 
Adomo,  by  an  act  of  miserable  impolicy,  surren-  ^"^  *° 
dered  the  state  to  Charles  VI,  King  of  France  ;      isse." 
who  deputed  the  government  to  a  renowned  cap- 
tain, John  le  Maingre,  Marshal  of  France,  and  Lord 
of  Boucicault.    The  stem  severity  of  this  approved 
soldier  was  manifested  on  his  entry  into  the  city ; 
and  two  of  the  most  refractory  citizens,  Battista     "oi- 
Bocanegra  and  Battista  Luciardo,  were,  at  his  com- 
mand, led  out  to  execution.  Boccanegra's  head  was 
severed  from  the  body,  and  his  companion  was  about 
to  suffer,  when  a  new  commotion  in  the  assembled 
crowd  distracted  the  attention  of  the  French  guard. 
The  criminal  seized  the  propitious  moment,  and  dart- 
ing into  the  dense  throng  was  lost  among  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  his  place  was  instantly  supplied  by  the 
officer  whose  neglect  had  permitted  his  escape ;  and 
wh(»e  head  immediately  rolled  upon  the  ground  at 
the  mandate  of  the  peremptory  Boucicault.     For 
eight  years  the  Genoese  were  overawed  by  his  ri- 
gorous government ;  but  his  absence  favouring  in- 
surrection, the  French  heutenant  was  assassinated ;      1409. 
and  the  state  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  France. 
But  the  spirit  of  independence  was  extinguished  in  *°^^ 
Genoa,  and  she  withdrew  herself  from  the  bondage     1435. ' 
of  France  to  acknowledge  Fihppo,  Duke  of  Milan,  as  Remit 
her  master.    Revolt  from  Milan  and  re-instatement     '"*' 
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CHAPTER  of  the  Doge  were  immediately  followed  by  his  de- 
'-    position ;  and  a  new  form  of  government  was  in- 
troduced by  creating  Ancients  and  Captains  of  the 
people.    After  a  few  months  duration  this  govem- 
144S.       ment  was  dissolved ;    and   Rafaello  Adoroo  was 
created  Doge,  and  permitted  to  retain  his  power  for 
nearly  four  years.     A  new  stru^le  between  the 
rival  families  once  more  convulsed  the  city ;  and 
whilst  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  threatened  Genoa 
with  a  most  formidable  invasion,  a  grievous  pesti* 
lence  raged  among  her  citizens.     In  this  complica- 
tion of  distress,  the  Doge,  Pietro  Fregoso,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  principal  citizens,  craved  the 
Agiinto    protection  of  Charles  Vll.  King  of  France;  and 
1458. '     the  city  being  by  treaty  surrendered  to  that  monarch 
was  occupied  in  his  name  by  John  of  Anjou.     The 
union  of  the  famihes  Adomi  and  Fregosi  enabled 
the  Genoese  to  expel  the  French ;  an  Adorno  was 
1461.       for  a  moment  r^sed  to  the  dutchy,  and  then  ex- 
pelled by  the  Fregosi ;  and  a  Fregoso  had  scarcely 
mounted  the  throne  ere  he  was  displaced  by  his 

1463.  kinsman,  the  Archbishop  Paolo.  The  odious  cha^ 
racter  of  Paolo  Fregoso  threatened  a  speedy  dis- 
solution of  his  authority ;  and  the  keen-eyed  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  already  r^arded 
Genoa  as  his  own.  He  obtained  from  Louis  XI. 
of  France  the  cession  of  his  rights ;  he  secured  a 
strong  party  amongst  the  discontented  citizens; 

ADdagaiD  and  a  general  revolt  in  April  1464  enabled  his 

1464.  Mends  to  proclaim  him  Lord  of  the  city.* 

During  the  residue  of  the  reign  of  Francesco  and 
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that  of  lus  son  Galeazzo  Sforza,  Genoa  continued  chapter 
in  repose ;  but  the  murder  of  the  latter  prince  in-     ^"^'' 
cited  the  femily  of  FiMchi  to  attempt  a  revolt  from      uts. 
Milan.     The  storm  was,  however,  lulled  by  the 
presence  of  Lodovico  and  Ottaviano  Sforza,  the 
young  Duke's  uncles ;  wid  their  creature  Prospero 
Adomo  was  accepted  by  the  people  as  their  Doge      "". 
under  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.    A  few 
months  dispelled  his  authority ;  and  Battistino  Fre- 
goso  was   proclaimed    hidependent   sovereign   of  "^Twa. 
Genoa.* 


*  Hunt,  Aninlt. — Wlthoat  btutheBing  the  text  with  ■  buren  m 
of  Dama,  I  bere  salijola  &  lUt  of  tbe«e  Dogei,  by  which  the  iBSCCuritf  ftf 
their  d^nity  will  taffldentlj  appear. 

1339.  Simone  Boccinecia,  abdicated  1344, 
Giovuni  da  Hnita,  died  1350. 
^OTaimi  de*  Valenti. 
1356.  fioccanegn  restored,  died  1363. 

Gabridlo  Ad<nao,  depoMd  and  inpriwoed  1310. 
Nicstb  di  Guarco,  dep.  1383. 
Leonardo  diHontaldo,  died  13S4. 
Antoniotto  Adomo,  dep.  1390. 
Jacopo  Campo  Fregoao,  dep.  1393. 
Antoniotto  reatored  and  again  dep.  139S. 
Aatooiotto  di  Montaldo,  dep.  1394. 
Nioolb  Zoaglio,  dep.  1394. 
Antonio  di  Ouarco,  dep.  1394. 
Antooiotto  Adomo  apdn  restored,  reiigned  1396. 
1413.  Georpo  Adomo,  dep.  1415, 
Bernabb  Goano,  dep.  1415. 
Tommaso  fiesoso.  dep.  1443. 
Rafaello  Adomo,  leatgned  1447. 
Bemabb  Adomo,  dep.  1441. 
Glano  FregOH),  died  1448. 
Lodovico  Fregoao,  dep.  t4G0. 
Pino  Fr^oao,  dep.  1498. 
1461.  Proapero  Adomo,  dep.  1461. 
Lodovico  Fregou),  dep.  I4S3. 
Paolo  Fregoao,  dep,  14t4. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  commotions,  a 
new  and  singular  association  of  private  individuals 
took  place  in  Genoa.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
present  generation  to  witness  the  extraordinary 
phsenomenon  of  a  private  corporation  exercising 
the  most  extensive  public  functions,  and  govern- 
ing with  a  sovereign  power  a  mighty  and  increasing 
empire.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Genoa  could 
produce  an  association,  bearing  no  comparison,  in- 
deed, in  extent  to  the  modem  corporation,  but 
scarcely  less  surprising  as  a  political  problem.  The 
Bank,  or  Company,  of  St.  Geoi^e  had  been  insti- 
tuted about  1402,*  when  a  long  course  of  warfare 
had  drained  the  public  treasury.  The  contribu- 
tions, therefore,  of  private  citizens  were  called  in 
requisition,  in  security  for  the  repayment  of  which 
the  customs  were  pawned  by  the  Republic  ;  whilst 
each  lender  participated  in  the  receipts  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  his  advances.  The  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs  required  frequent  meetings 
of  the  body  of  creditors ;  and  the  palace  over  the 
custom-house  being  assigned  to  them,  they  or- 
ganized a  particular  form  of  government.  A  great 
council  of  one  hundred  was  established  for  delibera- 
tion on  their  common  weal-;  whilst  the  supreme 
management  of  their  affairs  was  entrusted  to  a  di- 
rectory of  eight.  The  good  order  of  their  little 
government  ensured  their  prosperity ;  the  increas- 
ing necessities  of  the  Republic  required  new  ad- 

147B,  BattUtt  Fregaao,  dcp.  1483. 

Pulo  Fregou),  reitored,  Oep.  1487. 
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vances ;   and  the  public  lands  were  mortgaged  to  chapter 


nearly  all  the  territory  appertaining  to  the  state  of 
Genoa.  To  the  regulation  and  defence  of  this 
extending  territory  the  Company  alone  were  atten- 
tive ;  and,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  commonwealth,  an  annual  election  of  their 
own  officers  furnished  an  adequate  supply  of  gover- 
nors and  magistrates  for  the  provinces.  They 
wisely  abst^ned  from  taking  part  in  the  unceasing 
changes  in  the  government ;  and  alike  indifferent 
to  the  cry  of  Adomi  or  Fregosi,  were  only  intent 
on  preserving  their  own  independence,  and  securing 
from  the  successful  ruler  the  due  recognition  of 
their  laws  and  privileges.  The  administration  of 
this  society  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
public  affairs.  Instead  of  tyranny,  corruption,  and 
licentiousness,  the  Bank  of  St.  Gieoi^e  presented  a 
model  of  order,  good  &ith,  and  justice ;  and  the 
people  obtained  thereby  an  influence  in  the  state, 
which  more  effectufdly  preserved  their  Uberty  than 
all  their  violent  attempts  to  depress  the  aristocracy.' 
Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  dissensions  of 
Genoa,  she  long  continued  to  maintain  her  naval 
renown ;  and  whilst  the  plebeians  were  intent  on  the 
depression  of  the  nobles,  the  family  of  Doria  were  n*"1  «- 
conducting  her  fleets  to  the  discomfiture  of  her  g«>im. 
enemies.  Like  her  ancient  rival  Venice,  she  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  Levant ;  and  Galata 

T  HKchi&nl.  Ub.Vin.  Opete,  torn.  I.  p.  437. 4ti>.  Firauc,  1TS3.— Hod. 
toquieu,  E»pr.  de*  Loii,  Lit.  H,  c.  3. 
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CHAPTER  and  Pera,  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  were  the 

L    reward  of  services  rendered  to  the  Greek  Emperor. 

After  the  peace  of  1299  the  Venetians,  though 
strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  Aragonese,  ab-  ' 
stained  for  a  time  from  renewing  the  contest ;  and 

1937.  the  first  attack  upon  the  gallies  of  Genoa  was 
punished  by  defeat  and  disgrace.*  A  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  Venice  was  resented  by  the 
seizure  of  all  her  traders  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but 
Genoa  paid  dearly  for  this  ^^ression,  and  a  signal 
S9th  adr.  defeat  by  the  Venetians  off  Caristo  nearly  annihi- 
lated her  fleet.  In  1351  a  powerful  armament  sailed 
from  Venice  under  the  command  of  NicolJ*  Pisani, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  commanders  of  his 

1352.  age;  and  a  fierce  encounter  in  the  Dardanelles 
covered  the  sea  with  the  fragments  of  the  hostile 
vessels.  But  severely  as  the  Genoese  suffered  on 
this  occasion,  they  might  fairly  claim  the  victory ; 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian  and  Arago- 
nese gallies  was  more  than  double  the  loss  which 
they  themselves  sustained  ;  and  Pisani  admitted  the 
defeat  by  leaving  his  enemies  in  possession  of  the 
scene  of  action.  Even  the  seat  of  Empire  was 
threatened  by  the  conquerors ;  and  the  Greek  Em- 
peror averted  their  vengeance  by  the  expulsion  of 
his  former  allies  from  the  capital.^  But  the  pride 
of  Genoa  soon  afterwards  sustained  a  severe  check : 
her  fleet,  under  Antonio  Grimaldi,  was  surprised 
off  Cagliari  on  the  anniversary  of  the  defeat  at 
Caristo  ;  and  the  loss  of  more  than  thirty  ships  and 

•  GioT.  ViUftni,  lib.  X.  c.  172— XI.  e.  69.        '  S««  Gibbon,  vol.  XI.  p.  899. 
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four  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  reduced  the  chapter 

republic  to  despair.     This  disaster,  however,  was    '-^ 

amply  compensated  by  a  splendid  victory  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  atchieved  over  Pisani  by  Andrea  Doria 
and  his  nephew  Giovanni ;  and  to  the  bold  and 
spirited  manoeuvre  of  the  latter  the  success  of  the 
day  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  Whilst  the  Vene-  t^si. 
tians  lay  within  the  harbour  of  Sapienza,  a  little 
island  of  the  Morea,  the  younger  Doria  dashed  into 
the  port  with  twelve  gallies,  and  placing  his  force 
between  the  shore  and  the  enemy  commenced  a 
furious  assault.  Meanwhile  the  residue  of  the  GJe- 
noese  fleet  attacked  the  gallies  of  Pisani  in  front ; 
and  most  complete  victory  was  obtained.  The 
Venetians  suffered  an  enormous  loss  of  both  vessels 
and  men ;  and  amongst  the  six  thousand  prisoners 
led  in  triumph  to  Genoa,  was  the  renowned  com- 
mander Nicol6  Pisani.^" 

The  Genoese  thus  triumphant  swept  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  assaulted  and  plundered  Tripoli,  and  sold  m^- 
the  city  to  a  wealthy  Saracen  for  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  A  more  important  conquest  was 
atchieved  eighteen  years  afterwards.  At  the  coro- 
nation of  Pietro  Lusignano,  King  of  Cyprus,  a  dis- 
pute for  precedence  arose  between  the  consuls  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  which  the  Cypriote  authorities 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Irritated  by  this 
award  the  Genoese  attempted  to  assert  their  right 
by  violence ;  and  the  Cypriotes  resenting  an  af- 
front offered  in  the  royal  presence  flew  to  arms, 

"  D«ru,  ton.  t.  p.  6!6. 
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CHAPTER  and  immediately  put  the  offenders  to  death.     Not 
L  content  with  this  summary  vengeance,  they  set  on 


foot  a  general  massacre  through  the  island ;  and  a 
single  Genoese  was  left  alive  to  convey  the  heavy 
tidings  to  the  Republic."  A  new  fleet  was  forth- 
with sent  from  Genoa,  commanded  by  Pietro  Fre- 
goso ;  and  the  island  of  Cyprus  offered  little  resist- 
ance to  the  invaders.  Nor  can  they  be  accused  of 
want  of  moderation ;  since  only  three  lives  were 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  slaughtered  coun- 
cooquest  trymcn.  The  King  was  restored  to  liberty,  and 
1373.  even  permitted  to  retain  his  title ;  but  a  yearly 
tribute  of  forty  thousand  florins  was  exacted  by 
the  conquerors, 
wwwitii  A  new  offence  soon  kindled  another  war  with  Ve- 
^m^  nice.  So  low  had  the  Greek  Empire  fallen  that  the 
Grenoese  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  dethrone  the 
Emperor  John  Falseologos  in  &vour  of  bis  son  An- 
dronicus ;  who  promised  them  in  return  the  island 
of  Tenedos.  But  the  deposed  tyrant  was  supported 
by  their  ancient  rival,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
imperial  schism  to  get  possession  of  Tenedos ;  and 
Genoa,  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Lewis,  King 
of  Hungary,  Francesco  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua, 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  declared  war  against 
the  Venetians.  The  fleet  of  Genoa  was  commanded 
by  Luciano  Dona ;  that  of  Venice  by  Vittore  Pisani. 
Fortune,  from  the  commencement  favoured  the 
Genoese ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  1379  a  great 
and  sanguinary  battle  off  Chiozza  was  attended  by 


"  SUntondi,  torn.  VII.  p.  188. 
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a  brilliant  victory..     The  death  of  their  admiral  chapter 

Dona,  who  fell  in  the  first  onset,  inspired  them    — 

with  vindictive  fiiry ;  and  fifteen  Venetian  gallies  cuasa! 
and  upwards  of  a  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the  "^^' 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Many  of  these  were  in- 
humanly butchered  by  the  Genoese  in  revenge  for 
the  fell  of  Doria ;  whilst  the  defeated  Pisani.  re- 
turning to  the  capital,  was  plunged  into  a  dungeon 
by  the  implacable  government  of  Venice. 

A  re-inforcement  under  Pietro  Doria  now  en- 
abled the  Genoese  to  follow  up  then-  victory,  and 
the  island  and  city  of  Chiozza  were  captured  with 
immense  loss  to  the  Venetians.  The  utmost  con- 
sternation prevailed  throughout  Venice;  and  the 
most  humiliating  terms  of  peace  were  proposed  by 
the  disheartened  Senate.  But  the  haughty  Doria 
rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation.  "  Never, 
by  the  faith  of  God !"  he  exclaimed,  "  never,  my 
lords  of  Venice,  shall  ye  have  peace  till  we  have 
bridled  those  brazen  horses  of  St.  Mark's, — ^when 
they  are  bitted,  ye  may  dare  to  talk  of  peace." 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Venetian  government  than  their  yielding 
on  this  trying  occasion  to  the  outcries  of  the  popu- 
lace. In  obedience  to  their  urgent  call  Pisani  was 
delivered  from  his  dungeon  and  once  more  placed 
in  command  of  the  armament.  Despair  prompted 
the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  defence ;  great 
rewards  were  promised  to  all  whose  exertions  should 
be  most  conspicuous ;  and  nobility  was  to  be  the 
rewwd  of  the  thirty  citizens  who  should  pre-emi- 
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CHAPTER  nently  distinguish  themselves  in  preserving  the  state. 

'—    The  great  aina  of  Pisani  was  now  to  blockade  the 

Genoese  fleet,  which  had  taken  up  its  station  with- 
in the  port  of  Chiozza.     This  daring  enterprise 
was  atchieved  with  incredihle  labour,  and  severe 
Biocksdt  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians.    By  sinking  ves- 
Genoae    sels  laden  with  stones  at  the  mouths  of  the  several 
channels  which  led  into  the  Lagune,  he  rendered 
all  egress  impossible ;  and  in  this  helpless  state  the 
Genoese  were  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  siege  and 
famine,  and  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
1380.      cretion.    About  four  thousand  prisoners  were  car- 
ried into  Venice  ;  and  the  aged  Doge  took  trium- 
phant possession  of  Chiozza.'^    In  this  memorable 
struggle  the  efforts  of  the  Venetians  were  greatly 
assisted  by  those  terrible  engines  of  war,  now  for 
the  first  time  used  in  the  naval  battle  of  Italy ;  and 
one  of  the  bombards  of  Pisani  was  capable  of  launch- 
ing forth  a  marble  bullet  of  two  hundred  pounds. ^^ 
Nothing  dismayed  by  this  reverse,  Genoa  and 
her  allies  continued  to  harass  Venice.    A  new  fleet 

"  DiTU,  torn.  II.  p.  149^— Siunondi,  torn.  VII.  p.  323. 
'*  Duu,  p.  1S3.  wbo  nlculktca  that  tbew  moniten  could  onl;  be  dii- 
chaiged  once  &  day.    Guicdardlni  (Ub.  I.  p.  89.)  tpeaki  of  cannon  having 
been  introduced  from  Germany  by  the  Veoetiana.— Thus  Arioato, 
'■  La  wachina  infernal — 

Prima  portata  fu  tn  gli  Alamanni." 

Orl.  Fur.  c.  XI.  a.  23. 
But  the  poet,  by  a  daring  anachronism,  introduces  Gre-arms  in  the  time  of 
Chailemagne.    Ariosto'i  indignation  at  this  "  acelerata  e  brutCa  invenzion" 
forma  a  strikiog  coutnut  to  Hiltan'i  admiration  of  the  inventor; 
"  At  mihi  miyor  erit,  qui  lurida  creditur  arma 
Et  ttiSdum  fulmen  aurripuiue  Jovi." 

Poema,  in  inrentorem  bomb«rdK. 
See  Dr.  Grcy'a  note  to  v.  355.  part  I.  canto  II.  of  Hudibraa. 
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ranged  the  Adriatic,  and  seized  the  city  of  Capo  chapter 
d*  Istria.     Pola  was  captured  and  consigned  to  the 


flames ;  and  Trieste  surrendered  to  Aquileia.  Tre- 
viso,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Venetian  possessions 
on  Terra  firma,  was  vigorously  besieged  by  Fran- 
cesco Carrara,  who  was  supported  by  Charles  of 
Durazzo  with  an  Hungarian  force.  The  miseries 
of  the  inhabitants  were  for  a  time  mitigated  by  the 
treachery  of  Charles,  who  received  a  bribe  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  supplies.  But  the  continued 
blockade  by  Carrara  again  reduced  the  city  to  ex- 
treme misery ;  and  the  Venetians,  anxious  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  prize,  presented  Treviso  to  Leo- 
pold 11.  Duke  of  Austria." 

The  blessings  of  peace  were  now  at  band.  By  petce  of 
the  mediation  of  Amadeus  VI.  Count  of  Savoy,  the  ^s'gi. 
conflicting  parties  ceased  from  their  warfare ;  and 
a  treaty  between  Venice  and  the  confederates  was 
ratified  at  Turin  on  the  8th  of  August  1381.  But 
from  this  period  the  maritime  glory  of  Genoa  was 
evidently  on  the  wane ;  and  the  state  felt  the  dis- 
astrous efiects  of  the  perpetual  dissensions  at  home. 
In  the  next  century  a  severe  blow  was  struck  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  Republic  by  the  taking  of  Con-  u&3. 
stantinople,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of  Pera 
and  Galata  by  the  Turks ;  and  the  Genoese  govern- 
ment, sensible  of  its  own  imbecility,  surrendered 
the  remaining  territories  in  the  East  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  St  George.  To  that  well- 
directed  association  the  island  of  Corsica  was  at 


"  Duu,  torn.  II,  p.  1T2. 
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CHAPTER  the  same  time  transferred,  in  order  to  protect  it 

1-   from  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  then  the  bitter  enemy 

of  Genoa.  *5 
iL  Venice.      H.  Whilst  Genoa  was  thus  rapidly  declining  and 
becoming  the  vassal  of  France  or  of  Milan,  Venice 
was  preparing  to  enter  upon  new  and  extensive 
conquests  on  the  mainland  of  Italy.     Prior  to  the 
peace  of  Turin,  she  had  in  vain  attempted  a  perma- 
nent footing  in  Lombardy,  and  had  been  stripped 
of  all  the  territory  she  had  acquired  during  the 
fourteenth  century.^^    Yet  so  well  had  her  resources 
been  husbanded,  that,  whilst  her  rival  exhausted 
by  her  efforts  was  tottering  to  her  fall,  the  mistress 
of  the  Adriatic  was  prepared  to  extend  her  con- 
quests, and  rise  to  the  foremost  rank  amidst  the 
states  of  Europe.    Her  anxiety  once  more  to  db- 
play  her  banners  upon  Terra  firma  induced  her  to 
lend  her  aid  to  Gian-Galeazzo  Visconte  against  the 
Carrara,  under  the  promise  of  the  restitution  of 
TreYitore-  Treviso,  SO  unexpectedly  transferred  to  her  dan- 
1389.     gerous  neighbour.!'     The  bad  faith  of  the  Lord  of 
Milan  would  fain  have  defrauded  the  Venetians  of 
their  share  of  the  spoil,  had  not  dread  of  their  power 
compelled  their  ally  to  he  reluctantly  honest  in  his 
vieaiiM,    spoliation.  By  their  friendly  demonstrations  toward 
Beuun"    Catcrfna,  the  widowed  Dutchess  of  Milan,  the  Ve- 
'^^^'    netians  next  obtained  the  cession  of  Vicenza,  Feltre, 

u  Siimondi,  Utto.  X.  p.  10. 

"  Hit  flntpoueuioD  OQ  the  terra  flrma  of  Italj  vu  Cervii;  and  in  1338 
•be  acquired  Treriio  and  Belluno.    Dam,  torn.  I.  pp.  456.  68G. 

>'  Leopold,  Duke  of  Auibia,  sold  the  March  of  Treviio  to  Francesco  Cir- 
ntrain  1382  for  80,000  ducatl.    Dani,  bHn.  II.  p.  171. 
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and  Belluno ;  and  Francesco  Novello  Carrara,  who  chapter 

already  counted  Vicenza  as  his  prey,  was  ever  baf-    ^ 

fled  in  his  hopes.  His  son-in-law,  the  Marquis  of 
Ferrara  '^  was  compelled  to  declare  against  him ; 
and  the  citizens  of  Verona,  worn  out  by  siege  and  ^*^^ 
&mine,  opened  their  gates  to  the  troops  of  Venice. 
This  important  acquisition  was  followed  up  by  a 
succession  of  easy  victories ;  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Paduan  territory  submitted  without  a  struggle ; 
and  the  capital  itself,  wasted  by  hunger  and  the 
plague,  proomised  a  speedy  surrender.  A  last 
desperate  sortie  was  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter; 
and  treachery  opened  the  gates  and  admitted  the 
forces  of  Venice.  Carrara  and  his  son  Francesco 
Terzo  had  now  no  hope  save  in  the  clemency  of 
the  conquerors.  They  proceeded  to  Venice,  were 
received  with  apparent  cordiaUty,  and  immured  in 
a  dungeon.  In  this  horrible  vault  they  had  the  mi- 
serable satisfaction  of  embracing  a  son  and  brother, 
Jacopo  Carrara.  After  lingering  nearly  two  months 
in  this  region  of  despair,  the  father  was  privately 
strangled  in  prison ;  and  on  the  following  day 
his  two  sons  perished  in  a  similar  manner.  Two 
brothers  of  this  illustrious  family  still  survived :  of 
these,  Ubertino  terminated  his  life  by  sickness  soon 
after  the  ruin  of  his  house ;  and  Marsilio  expiated 
a  rash  attempt  to  regain  Padua  by  a  public  execu- 
tion in  1435.     Thus  by  the  destruction  of  the  once 

**  PranccKO  Novello  rouried  In  1317  Tiddn,  diughter  of  Nicolb  II. 
Mu-quii  of  £ate;— oDd  in  1379  NimK)  111.  ratrried  Gigliali,  daughter  oC 
Fianccico  Novello. 
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CHAPTER  potent  families  of  Scala  and  Carrara,  the  tyrant 

L   of  the  Adriatic  was  predominant  in  Lombardy,  and 

^^^*  invested  with  a  splendid  territory,  including  Padua, 
140S.  Verona,  and  Vicenza.'^  Fifteen  years  afterwards, 
Frioiiic-  FriuU  was  wrested  irom  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia. 
1420.  By  their  successes  over  FiUppo,  Duke  of  Milan, 
Brescit.  the  Venetians  became  masters  of  Brescia  and  Ber- 
Bergwno.  gawo ;  and  by  the  ruin  and  exile  of  the  last  of  the 
'*"■     noble  fiimily  of  Polenta,  they  grasped  the  state  of 

RavenjUL    „ 

1441.     Harenna. 

EuterD  In  addition  to  these  possessions  in  Italy,  Venice 
liQiu. '  continued  to'  enjoy  extensive  territories  in  the  East 
Besides  Dalmatia,^^  and  Durazzo,  with  other  places 
in  Albania,  she  was  mistress  of  the  chief  cities  in 
the  Morea,  and  many  of  the  Ionian  islands.^^  But 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Venetians  settled  in  Pera,  threat- 
ened her  power  in  the  East ;  and  she  felt  no  repug- 
nance to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  enemies  of  her 
religion.  After  a  year's  negotiation,  terms  were 
concluded  between  the  Sultan  and  Venice;  by 
which  her  possessions  were  secured  to  her,  and 
her  trade  guaranteed  throughout  the  empire.'^     In 

"  It  wu  about  thii  period  that  the  Square*  of  Rialto  and  St.  Mark'*  were 
p«t«d,  the  Campanile  of  St  Hark  rebuilt,  and  the  aouth  side  of  the  ducal 
palace  finiihed.    Daru.tom.  11.  p.  241. 

^  Zara  revolted  ftora  Venice  no  lew  than  e^ht  times.  It  was  Gtst  taken 
in  998,  but  teToIted  in  1040  to  the  ^Ttn^  of  Croatia.  In  1119  it  revolted  to 
the  KinRof  Mungat;.  In  IITO  it  declared  its  independence.  In  1186  it 
again  (eU  to  the  King  of  Hungary;  and  in  1242,  1310,  1345,  and  1357,  the 
Venetian*  were  expelled.  At  length,  L■dislBu^  King  of  Naplet,  >o1d  it  to 
the  Republic  for  100,000  florina.    Daru,  torn.  II.  p.  251. 

»  Ante,  Chap.  XVIII. 

"  Venice,  on  thia  occaiion,  endeavoured  to  poawu  faerulf  of  Chriit'a 
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virtue  of  this  treaty,  she  continued  to  occupy  Mo-  chapter 
don,  Coron,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Aigos,  and  other  ' 

cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Peninsula,  together  ^*^'I'. 
with  Eubcea  (Negropont),  and  some  of  the  smaller      i^m. 
islands.    But  this  good  understanding  was  inter- 
rupted in  1463,  when  the  Turks  contrived  an  ex- 
cuse for  attacking  the  Venetian  territory.     Under  ^^^  . 
pretence  of  resenting  the  asylum  afforded  to  a      ^*^- 
Turkish  refugee,  the  Fasfaa^  of  the  Morea  besieged 
and  captured  Argos ;  and  the  Republic  felt  itself 
compelled  immediately  to  resent  the  a^ression.^ 

A  re-inforcement  was  sent  from  Venice  to  Na- 
poli, and  Argos  was  quickly  recaptured.  Corinth 
was  next  besieged,  and  the  project  of  fortifying  the 
isthmus  was  once  more  renewed.  The  promontory 
which  unites  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent 
measures  scarcely  six  miles  across  between  the 
Gul&  of  ^gina  and  Lepanto.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Greece  the  narrowness  of  this  pass  had  su^ested 
the  possibility  and  expediency  of  fortifying  it  by 
8  rampart;^  under  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the 
ancient  fortifications  were  renewed  ;26  and  in  1413 

coat  without  Mam,  for  which  she  offered  10,000  ducmta.  The  Turk,  how- 
ever, declined  parting  with  it  for  lo  smtll  i  piiee.    Dun,  torn.  II.  p.  dl4. 

>*  Here  vera  four  grada  of  Turkilh  eomiliKaderi ; — 1,  t,  B^erbef ;  3.  m 
hchi;  3.  ■  Beg;  and  4.  a  Sanjak.  Before  Fachu  and  Begletbegt  were 
iiMtitated,  all  goveniotii  of  Tuiliah  province!  vere  otUed  Suyaluj  which 
Dame  atterwardi  denoted  thoM  who  were  let  over  prolincea,  wltbOHt  the 
diitincUon  of  Tug,  or  hofKa'  tul«.— Prince  Cantemk*!  Hilt,  of  the  Othman 
Empire,  by  Tindal,  Book  III.  c.  II.  p.  116.  note  (1).  London,  1T56. 

*<  Dam,  torn.  II.  p.  564. 

*  Herodotui,  Vnnih,  e.  40.— Attempt*  had  andently  been  made  to  cut 
thnnigh  the  iathmui.    See  Paoianiu,  lib.  II.  c.  I. 

«  Gibbon,  ToL  VII.  p.  13B. 
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CHAPTER  &  strong  wallj  named  Hexamilwn  from  its  length, 
^^^''  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Manuel. ^^  Upon  the 
present  occasion.,  the  labour  of  thirty  thousand 
workmen  accomplished  the  work  in  fifteen  days :  a 
stone  wall  of  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  defended 
by  a  ditch  and  flanked  by  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  towers,  was  drawn  across  the  isthmus  ;  in  the 
midst  the  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed ;  and 
the  performance  of  the  holy  service  completed  the 
new  fortification.  But  the  approach  of  the  Turks, 
whose  numbers  were  probably  exaggerated  by  re- 
port, threw  the  Venetians  into  distrust  and  con- 
sternation ;  and  unwilling  to  confide  in  the  strength 
of  their  rampart  they  abandoned  the  siege  of  Co- 
rinth, and  retreated  to  Napoli,  from  which  the  in- 
fidels were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand 
men. 

The  Peloponnesus  was  now  exposed  to  the  pre- 
datory retaliations  of  the  Turks  and  Venetians ; 
and  the  Christians  appeared  anxious  to  rival,  or 
surpass,  the  Mahomedans  in  the  refinement  of  their 
barbarous  inflictions.  The  names  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  may  create  a  momentary  interest;  the 
former,  denoted  by  the  modem  town  of  Misitra 
erected  near  its  ruins ;  the  latter,  the  poor  remains 
of  the  ancient  city,  but  still  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  populous  of  the  Greek  possessions.  In  the 
year  1465  Sigismondo  Malatesta  landed  in  the 
Morea,  with  a  re-inforcement  of  a  thousand  men ; 
and,  without  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  citadel, 

V  Gibbon,  vol.  XII.  p.  90. 
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captured  and  burned  Misitra,  In  the  following  year,  chapter 
Vittore  Cappello,  with  the  Venetian  fleet,  arrived     '"^' 
in  the  straits  of  Euripus ;  and  landing  at  Aulis  '^^^^^* 
marched  into  Attica.    After  making  himself  master       "**■ 
of  the  Piraeus,  he  laid  siege  to  Athens ;  her  walls 
were  overthrown  ;  her  inhabitants  plundered ;  and 
the  Venetians  retreated  with  the  spoU  to  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  Euboea.^ 

The  victorious  career  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary,  for  a  time  diverted  the  Sultan 
from  the  war  in  the  Morea ;  but  when  Matthias 
was  induced  to  change  his  antagonists,  and,  instead 
of  warring  against  the  Turks,  to  turn  upon  his 
Christian  brethren  of  Bohemia,  Mahomed  II.  so- 
lemnly bound  himself  by  oath  to  abolish  the  idola~ 
troua  religion  of  Christ,  and  invited  the  disciples  of 
the  Prophet  to  join  him  in  his  pious  design.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1470  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  '■ 
and  eight  gallies,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ves-  Greece, 
sels,  manned  by  a  force  seventy  thousand  strong, 
issued  from  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and 
sailed  for  the  straits  of  Euripus.  Never  since  the 
days  of  Xerxes  had  those  seas  been  cumbered  by  so 
vast  a  multitude ;  and  in  the  same  place,  whither 
the  great  King  had  once  despatched  his  countless 
fleet,  the  vessels  of  the  Sultan  were  anchored.  The 
army  landed  without  molestation  on  the  island, 
which  they  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city  of  Negropont.    Mahomed  caused  his  tent 
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CHAPTER  to  be  pitched  on  a  promontory  of  the  Attic  coast, 
"""•  and  thence  surveyed  the  operations  of  his  soldiery.^ 
The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  now  centred  in 
the  Venetian  fleet,  which,  under  the  conmiand  of 
Nicolo  Canale,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
But  that  admiral,  whilst  he  awaited  a  re-tnforcement, 
let  slip  the  &TOurable  opportunity  of  prerenting 
the  debarcation  of  the  enemy,  or  of  shutting  up  the 
Turks  in  the  island  by  the  destruction  of  then:  half- 
deserted  fleet  and  bridge  of  boats.  By  an  un- 
accountable inactiTity,  he  sufiered  the  city  to  be 
attacked,  which,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of 
Ntgropoat  nearly  a  month,  was  carried  by  assault;  and  all 
i2tbjui7.  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  escape  into  the  cita- 
del, were  put  to  the  sword.  At  length  that  fortress 
was  also  taken ;  and  the  barbarous  conqueror,  who 
had  promised  to  respect  the  head  of  the  intrepid 
governor,  deemed  it  no  violation  of  his  word  to  saw 
his  victim  in  halves.  After  this  decisive  blow, 
which  reduced  the  whole  island,  Mahomed  led  back 
his  conquering  army  to  Constantinople.^  The 
Venetian  admiral  was  forthwith  superseded  by  a 
new  commander,  and  sent  loaded  with  irons  to 
Venice ;  where  his  countrymen,  by  an  unaccus- 
tomed exercise  of  moderation,  were  content  to 
spare  his  life,  and  punished  his  delinquency  by  per- 
petual exile. 

This  success  encouraged  the  Turks  to  attack  the 

■  Dmu,  torn.  U.  p.  587. 

■  Dini,  nb.  sup.— Sumondi,  torn.  X.  pp.  349-356.— Cuitemir,  Put  I. 
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Venetians  in  their  Italian  territory ;  and  the  Pasha  chapter 
of  Bosnia  invaded  Istria  and  Friiili,  and  carried     ^^^""' 
fire  and  sword  almost  to  the  {rates  of  Udine.     In  ''''*''''^''' . 

^  ntvage  r  nou, 

the  following  year,  however,  the  Turks  were  baffled  '*''• 
in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Scutari  in  Albania, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  gallant  Scander- 
beg^i  to  the  guardian  care  of  Venice.  Some  abor- 
tive negotiations  for  peace  suspended  hostilities 
until  H77,  when  the  troops  of  Mahomed  laid  siege 
to  Croia  in  Albania,  which  they  reduced  to  the 
severest  distress.  But  a  new  incursion  into  Friuli 
struck  a  panic  into  the  inhabitants  of  Venice,  who 
beheld,  from  the  tops  of  their  churches  and  towers, 
the  raging  flames  which  devoured  the  neighbouring 
villages.  A  hasty  muster  of  all  their  available 
forces  was  made  to  defend  the  capital ;  but  the 
Turks,  distrustful  of  their  strength,  or  satiated  with 
plunder,  once  more  withdrew  into  Albania.  The 
siege  of  Croia  was  soon  after  terminated  by  its  sur-  cqitme  of 
render  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  u'ts. 
Sultan,  in  person,  undertook  the  reduction  of  the 
stubborn  city  of  Scutari. 

But  not  even  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  could  Sucee»fui 

'  resutance 

accomplish  the  capture  of  that  redoubted  garrison,  of  Scutari. 

In  vain  did  the  janizaries  scale  the  walls :  in  vain  did 

the  Turkish  artillery  thunder  agunst  the  shivered 

barriers ;  whilst  new  assailants  replaced  those  who 

fell  overwhelmed  by  the  javeUns  and  stones  launched 

on  them  by  the  besieged.    For  two  days  and  a  night 

the  grand  assault  was  kept  up  without  intermis- 

»  See  Gibbon,  vol.  XII.  p.  168. 
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CHAPTER  sion,  until  weary  of  the  useless  sacrifice  of  his  men, 
^^^"  Mahomed  resolved  to  convert  the  siege  into  a 
blockade.^^  The  surrounding  country  was  harassed 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Turks ;  but  a  new  attempt 
upon  Friuli  was  successfully  resisted ;  and  the  in- 
fidels were  compelled  to  confine  their  incursions  to 
the  frontiers  of  Germany. 

These  repeated  agressions  on  her  territories 
made  Venice  every  day  more  anxious  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Sultan ;  and  a  fresh  negotiation 
was  opened,  wherein  the  Repubhc  submitted  to 
conditions  she  bad,  on  a  former  occasion,  rejected. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  islands  of  Negropont  and 
Mitylene,  with  the  cities  of  Croia  and  Scutari  in  Al- 
bania, and  of  Tenaro  in  the  Morea,  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  Turk;  whilst  other  conquests  were 
to  be  reciprocally  restored  to  their  former  owners. 
A  tribute  of  ten  thousand  ducats  was  imposed  upon 
Venice,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scutari  were  to  be 
permitted  to  evacuate  the  city  without  molestation. 

Petce  Upon  this  footing  a  peace  was  concluded,  which 
1479.  '  dehveredVenicefromaruinous  war  of  fifteen  years. 
The  poor  remnant  of  the  defenders  of  Scutari,  now 
reduced  to  five  hundred  men  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  women,  were  suffered  to  depart  from  their 
homes ;  and  being  conducted  to  Venice  were 
mimificently  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
Republic.'^ 

^  Rnollet'i  Hiitorj  of  the  Turks,  pp.  263-290. 

"  Uugier,  Hi«.  de  VenUe,  Ut.  XXVII.  torn.  VII.  ParLi,  1765.— Daru, 

torn.  II.  p.  eoo. 
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The  government  of  Venice  had  now  assumed  chapter 
that  perfection  of  oligarchical  despotism  which  sub-     ^''^'' 
sisted,  with  very  little  varijUion,  from  the  year  1454  Go'ernintDt 

'of  VcDicc, 

until  the  inglorious  dissolution  of  the  Republic  in 
1797.  The  sovereign  authority  was  vested  in  the 
Great  Council ;  the  government  in  the  Senate ;  the 
administration  in  the  Signory ;  the  judicial  authority 
in  the  Quaranta ;  and  the  police  in  the  Council  of 
Ten.^  To  these  august  assemblies  the  nobles  were 
alone  admissible ;  so  that  every  member  of  the 
subordinate  councils  had  a  seat  in  the  Great  Council. 

1.  The  Doge  was,  in  name  at  least,  the  head  of  i.  The  Doce. 
the  government,  and  as  such  presided  over  every 
council.  The  external  marks  of  respect  were  con- 
ceded to  his  station,  and  the  splendour  of  the  ducal 
trappings  was  well  contrived  to  dazzle  the  multitude. 
But  Irorn  an  absolute  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Venice 
had  gradually  dwindled  down  to  a  powerless  par- 
geant ;  and  the  aristocracy  seem  to  have  delighted 
in  shackling  their  prince  with  irksome,  though  gene- 
rally wise,  restrictions.  No  person  if  chosen  was 
permitted  to  decline  the  dignity  ;  and  the  dignity 
when  once  accepted  could  never  be  resigned  unless 
by  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Doge  was  liable  to  deposition ;  and  the 
history  of  the  unfortunate  Foscari  evinces  the  ri- 
gorous treatment  to  which  the  sovereign  was  open. 
The  Doge  was  forbidden  to  quit  the  limits  of  Venice 
without  special  permission ; — to  possess  property 
out  of  the  city  ; — to  exercise  commerce ;   or  to 
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CHAPTER  receive  any  gratuity  from  a  foreign  prince.    His 

'—  revenue  was  limited  to  twelve  thousand  ducats,  and 

his  expenditure  was  matter  of  the  severest  scrutiny. 
In  his  public  capacity  he  could  make  neither  war 
nor  peace ;  he  could  open  no  dispatches  save  in  the 
presence  of  the  Signory ;  nor  could  he  return  an 
answer  to  a  foreign  potentate  without  their  appro- 
bation. His  wife  and  family  were  also  precluded 
from  accepting  presents.  His  brothers,  his  sons, 
and  even  his  servants,  were  ineli^ble  to  public 
office ;  and  his  children  were  prohibited  from  con- 
tracting foreign  marriages.  After  his  death,  his 
heirs  were  liable  to  be  visited  for  the  errors  of  his 
reign ;  and  compellable  to  make  good  any  malver- 
sation reported  by  the  Censors  appointed  to  inquire 
into  his  administration.^ 
u.The  II.  The  Great  Council  included  all  the  nobles 
c^ncu.  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five.  We  have 
already  seen  the  artifices  by  which  this  noble  body 
shut  the  door  of  the  assembly  against  all  whose 
names  were  not  registered  in  the  Golden  Book. 
But  during  the  famous  war  of  Chiozza  the  door 
was  again  unbarred ;  and  faithful  to  her  promise 
Venice  admitted  into  her  nobility  those  thirty  citi- 
zens who  were  adjudged  to  have  exerted  themselves 
most  strenuously  in  defence  of  their  country.^     In 

**  Amelot  de  li  Houiuie,  torn.  I.  pp.  161-174. — Diru,  torn.  II.  pp.  43. 
210  torn.  m.  p.  84.  torn.  VI.  pp.  134,  138.  266. 

"  Tbe  lilt  of  theae,  uid  their  puticulv  MrricGB,  miy  bi  read  in  Lauder, 
torn.  v.  p.  34.  note.  Eight  ire  deDominited  generally  ArluoBt,  "  to  mM 
(uy>  La  Houuaie,  p.  764)  namine  carpenten,  baken,  butchers,  and  fiab- 
mongen."    lu  hu  lilt,  however,  one  Stbmon^r  makei  hi*  appearance. 
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this  illustrious  assembly  the  real  sovereignty  of  chapter 

Venice  existed ;  from  the  Great  Council  emanated   ^ 

the  Senate  and  other  councils ;  and  it  absorbed  all 
other  assemblies,  since  only  its  own  members  were 
ehgible  to  the  important  departments  of  govern- 
ment Its  peculiar  office  was  to  make  or  repeal 
laws ;  to  ballot  for  magistrates ;  and  to  approve  of, 
or  annul,  the  taxes  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
residue  of  the  sovereign  functions  it  was  content  to 
leave  to  the  Senate ;  and  as  the  senators  were 
themselves  members  of  the  Council  no  great  risk 
was  incurred  of  any  violent  collision. 

The  chief  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  nobles 
related  to  their  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 
They  were  forbidden  to  acquire  foreign  property ; 
to  accept  foreign  presents ;  to  hold  communication 
with  any  foreign  ambassador.  All  intermarriages  of 
themselves  and  their  children  with  foreigners  were 
prohibited ;  but  as  too  strict  an  adherence  to  this 
prohibition  might  have  deprived  the  state  of  advan- 
tageous alliances,  an  ingenious  evasion  was  con- 
trived :  and  when  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  noble 
was  sought  by  a  foreign  potentate,  the  state  adopted 
her  as  its  own,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  as  the 
daughter  of  St.  Mark.^^    Attempts  were  made  from 


"f  A  DoUbk  iaitaoce  of  luch  an  idoption,  which  proved  higfal;  adrui- 
tigtoiia  to  the  fiepublk,  occuired  io  tbc  afteeoth  century.  Giacopo  Luiig- 
uuio.  Kins  of  Cyprui,  received  >s  hii  bride  Catering,  at  the  noble  bouie  of 
Corotro,  hot  for  that  occadoo  adopted  and  endowed  aa  the  daughter  of  St. 
Hark.  In  the  conne  of  time  the  Qusen  of  Cfpraa  became  a  cbUdlctt 
ndow ;  and  at  length  yidded  to  unremitted  importunity,  and  surrendered 
thi  iiland  to  Venice. 
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CHAPTER  time  to  time  to  prohibit  the  nobles  from  trading ; 

XX3CI 

—  but  the  impolicy  of  such  a  restriction  in  a  com- 
mercial state  was  too  strongly  felt  to  render  the 
interdiction  available-^s 
HI.  The  iij.  The  Senate,  which  originally  consisted  of 
sixty  members,  elected  annually  by  the  Great  Coun- 
cil from  their  own  body,  was  afterwards  increased 
by  the  addition  of  sixty  extraordinary  members : 
and  the  admission  of  various  public  functionaries, 
in  virtue  of  their  office,  at  length  swelled  this  body 
to  three  hundred.  To  the  Senate  the  immediate 
functions  of  government  were  entrusted  ;  and  they 
deliberated  and  decided  upon  many  important  points 
without  any  reference  to  the  Great  Council.  They 
made  war  or  peace ;  entered  into  treaties ;  appointed 
ambassadors  and  commanders ;  coined  money ; 
raised  loans  ;  and  regulated  the  distribution  of  the 
finances.  But  they  had  no  authority  to  make  laws 
or  impose  taxes,  unless  these  were  afterwards  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  the  Great  Council.^^ 
IV.  The  IV.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  Sig- 
nory ;  which  consisted  of  the  Doge  and  the  six  red 
counsellors  nominated  by  the  Great  Council,  one 
for  every  quarter  of  the  city.  To  these  were  asso- 
ciated the  three  chie&  of  the  criminal  Quarantla, 
and  sixteen  Sages ;  and  this  assembly  of  twenty-six 
was  styled  The  College.  They  gave  audiences  to 
ambassadors  of  foreign  princes ;  received  memorials 
and  manifestos ;  and  opened  all  public  dispatches, 

*•  LtHouiuie,  torn.  I.  pp.  B-19.— Dtni,  torn.  VI.pp.  97'  IIS. 
"  La  HouURie,  p.  46. — Dwu,  p.  123. 
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which  they  were  bound  to  transmit  for  the  perusal  chapteb 

of  the  Senate.     To  them  also  belonged  the  convok-  L_ 

ing  of  the  Senate ;  and  by  them  the  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  were  to  be  effectuated.*' 

V.  The  supreme  judicial  authority  was  lodged  in  v.  The 
a.  criminal  tribunal  of  forty  judges,  and  two  civil 
tribunals,  each  also  consisting  of  forty.  These 
judges  were  all  nominated  from  among  the  patri- 
cians by  the  Great  Council ;  those  of  the  criminal 
Quarantia  were  ex-affuno  members  of  the  Senate ; 

and  as  the  judges  of  the  civil  courts  passed  on 
to  the  criminal,  all  became  senators  in  rotation. 
These  tribunals  formed  courts  of  appeal  from  others 
of  inferior  jurisdiction  ;  and  administered  justice 
according  to  the  civil  law,  modified  by  statutes  and 
local  customs.  Their  proceedings  were  encum- 
bered by  formalities,  and  were  consequently  tardy ; 
but  their  decisions  (which  were  given  by  ballot) 
are  admitted  to  have  evinced  sagacity  and  integrity. 
In  criminal  matters,  indeed,  the  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused were  permitted  to  use  private  influence  with 
the  judges  ;  but  such  culpable  attempts  at  the  per- 
version of  Justice  were  strictly  forbidden  in  civil 
proceedings.*' 

VI.  The  terrible  Council  of  Ten  had  already  vi.  Ti.e 

.  CouneUof 

overawed  Venice  for  more  than  a  century,  when  a  Ten. 
new  engine  of  tyranny  was  introduced  still  more 
terrific.     The  Council  of  Ten  being  deemed  too 
numerous  a  body  for  securing  the  desired  prompt- 

•°  La  Hoaauie.  p.  40. — Ueru,  p,  I2S. 
4<  La  Houuaje,  p.  22;.— Dam,  p.  UC. 
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CHAPTER  ness  and  mystery  of  their  proceedings,  it  was  re- 
1_  solved  by  the  Great  Council  in  1454  to  erect  an- 


SUte. 


other  tribunal,  consisting  of  three  members  with 
the  most  unlimited  authority  over  the  lives  and 
liberty  of  the  community.  The  Council  of  Ten 
were  empowered  to  nominate  two  of  their  black 
counsellors,  and  one  member  of  the  Doge's  Coun- 
cil ;  and  were  directed  to  prepare  a  body  of  statutes 
VII.  The  for  the  guidance  of  this  new  "  Inquisition  of  State." 
tio1i"of  Three  days  after  the  passing  of  this  decree  the 
Council  were  ready  with  these  statutes;  but  the 
''  elaborate  minuteness  of  their  provisions  clearly 
proves  that  much  time  and  deliberation  had  been 
previously  expended  upon  them.  That  this  fright- 
fiil  tribunal  existed  too  soon  became  manifest ;  yet 
such  was  the  mystery  which  enveloped  its  origin 
that  no  one  presumed  to  fix  the  time  of  its  esta- 
blishment, until  the  modem  historian  of  Venice  in 
his  laborious  researches  discovered  a  copy  of  this 
diabolical  code.*^  Such  a  tissue  of  refined  cruelty  and 
perfidy  was  surely  never  before  given  to  the  world ; 
and  the  framers  of  the  "  Statutes  of  the  Inquisition" 
appear  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  subtle  and  relent- 
less spirit  of  wickedness  which  might  challenge  the 
malignity  of  assembled  fiends.  An  attentive  peru- 
sal of  this  manual  of  assassination  can  alone  give 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  precision  and  acuteness 
with  which  the  depositaries  of  this  unbounded  power 

'  Duu,  torn.  11.  p.  54). — ThU,  howerer,  1>  taid  to  be  "■  fibrintion  of 
•ome  inonymoai  enemr  of  the  Republic."  See  Foreign  Quuterly  Review, 
No.  XXXIl.  p.  267. — The  "  inonjrmoui  enemy"  hu  nuurdlomly  ctiught 
the  ipirit  of  the  Republic'i  policy  u  dneloped  in  her  anDeli. 
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are  enjoined  to  draw  the  unwary  into  their  snares ;  chapter 
or  of  the  cold-blooded  and  xmcompromising  villainy  ^"^'' 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  Venetian  po- 
licy. Subject  to  these  instructions,  the  three  In- 
quisitors were  abandoned  to  their  own  discretion 
in  selecting  the  time  and  place  of  seizure  and  inves- 
tigation, the  tortures  to  be  employed,  and  the  man- 
ner of  destroying  their  victims.  The  nobles  and 
citizens  might  thus  be  publicly  exposed  on  a  gibbet, 
or  sUently  consigned  to  the  adjacent  canal.  Innu- 
merable spies  pervaded  the  city;  the  recesses  of 
domestic  privacy  and  the  inmost  apartments  of  the 
ducal  palace  were  alike  laid  open  to  the  penetrating 
gaze  of  the  Inqm^tion.  Such  was  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  the  Inquisitors  that  it  was  never 
knovTO,  except  by  the  Council,  to  which  of  their 
members  this  terrible  office  was  entrusted ;  and  an 
unguarded  whisper  in  an  Inquisitor's  presence  might 
in  a  moment  be  followed  by  incarceration  and  death. 
A  system,  if  passible  more  monstrous,  was  also  en- 
couraged at  Venice.  A  number  of  iron  mouths  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  gaped  for  accusations ; 
and  an  anonymous  charge  deposited  by  a  secret 
enemy  was  sufficient  to  drag  the  unconscious  ac- 
cused before  his  judges.  No  human  being  could 
enjoy  security  for  an  instant ;  the  da^ers  and  the 
poison  of  the  Inquisition  were  always  at  hand ;  and 
the  innocent  might  suddenly  be  torn  from  the  midst 
of  his  friends  and  consigned  to  the  burning  heat  of 
the  leaden  roofs,  or  for  ever  immured  in  the  wells. 
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CHAPTER  those  dismal  dungeons  sunk  lower  than  the  surface 

L   of  the  canals.*3 

Amidst  these  institutions,  where  the  functions  of 
the  state  were  exclusively  vested  in  the  nobles,  and 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  powers  uni- 
ted in  one  body,  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  discover 
what  security  existed  for  the  welfare  of  the  subor- 
dinate classes.  The  three  Avogadors,  one  of  whom 
was  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Great  Council  and 
Senate,  might,  indeed,  call  upon  the  legislature  to 
pause  when  any  measure  was  proposed  injurious  to 
the  public  ;**  but  in  this  anxiety  for  the  general  good 
no  safety  was  to  be  found  for  private  life  or  liberty ; 
and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  individual  misery  inflicted  by  this  odious  govern- 
ment But  amidst  the  distraction  of  shews  and 
pageants,  the  people  might  at  least  console  them- 
selves with  the  impartiality  of  their  despotic  rulers ; 
since  the  nobles,  and  even  the  Doge  himself,  were 
liable  to  feel  the  rigour  of  this  unsparing  oligarchy. 
The  annals  of  Venice  present  many  glaring  in- 
stances of  her  noblest  sons  perishing  under  the 
malice  of  an  enemy,  or  sacrificed  to  the  detestable 
policy  of  the  state ;  and  every  page  of  her  history 
is  deformed  by  examples  of  perfidy  and  injustice. 
Without  adverting  to  these,  I  shall  here  briefly  re- 
peat the  characteristic  story  of  Foscari ;  and  it  is 

*■  Dam,  torn.  VI.  p.  169.— The  reuler  will  fliid  the  stttutea  of  the  inqul- 
■ition  iDurted  it  the  end  of  thiX  Tolume  ttkea  from  the  Royal  Libnry  of 
Parii. 

**  Ls  HouHaie,  p.  230. 
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remarkable  that  the  Inquisition  of  State  originated  chapter 

at  the  close  of  this  Doge's  reign.  '— 

On  the  death  of  Tommaso  Mocenigo  in  1423,  Po""'- 
Francesco  Foscari  was  raised  to  the  ducal  throne,  veoice; 
A  vigorous  understanding,  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  were  the  conspicuous  qualities  of  the  new 
Doge ;  and  during  his  long  and  warlike  reign  Venice 
attained  a  pitch  of  glory  and  power  she  had  never 
before  enjoyed.  But  whilst  Foscari  was  thus  in- 
creasing the  prosperity  of  his  country  he  was  strug- 
gling with  severe  domestic  affliction.  Three  of  his 
sons  were  successively  swept  away  to  the  grave ; 
and  the  survivor  was  reserved  but  to  augment  the 
misery  of  his  afflicted  fether.  Jacopo,  the  youngest 
Foscari,  was  secretly  accused  before  the  Council 
of  Ten  of  having  received  from  Filippo,  Duke 
of  Milan,  presents  of  money  and  jewels,  and  imme- 
diately summoned  to  answer  the  accusation.  The 
unhappy  Francesco,  who  presided  as  Doge,  beheld 
his  only  son  stretched  upon  the  rack,  heard  his  con- 
fession of  guilt,  and  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of 
perpetual  banishment  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  This 
sentence  was,  however,  in  some  degree  mitigated ; 
and  Trieste  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  his  exile, 
whither  he  was  allowed  the  consolation  of  being 
accompanied  by  his  young  wife.  After  residing 
there  above  five  years  a  new  calamity  awaited  him. 
On  the  5th  of  November  1450  Almoro  Donato, 
one  of  the  chie&  of  the  council,  was  assassinated  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  a  servant  of  Jacopo's  having 
been  seen  in  Venice  on  that  day  was  deemed  suffi- 

VOL.   11.  O 
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B.  cient  to  fasten  suspicion  on  his  master.  The  seve- 
-  rities  of  the  rack  having  extorted  nothing  from  the 
servant,  Jacopo  was  conducted  to  Venice ;  and  in 
his  father's  presence  once  more  put  to  the  torture. 
Far  from  admitting  his  participation  in  the  murder, 
the  unfortunate  culprit  vehemently  asserted  his  in- 
nocence ;  but  his  protestations  availed  him  nothing ; 
and  the  inexorable  council  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of  Candia. 

The  Doge  Francesco  had  already  on  two  oc- 
casions expressed  his  desire  of  abdicating  his  dig- 
nity ;**  but  on  each  occasion  the  Great  Council 
refused  to  permit  his  resignation.  The  cruel  per- 
secution of  his  son  now  redoubled  his  anxiety  to 
descend  from  that  eminence  which  exposed  him 
more  conspicuously  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
But  the  Council  not  only  reiterated  their  refusal, 
but  compelled  him  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  retain 
the  dutchy  until  relieved  by  death. 

During  a  6ve  years'  residence  at  Canea  in  Can- 
dia, Jacopo  Foscari  had  exerted  every  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  the  reversal  of  his  unmerited  sen- 
tence. Wearied  of  the  hopeless  attempt  to  soften 
his  obdurate  countrymen,  he  at  length  addressed  a 
letter  to  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  entreating  him 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  Venetian  Senate.  To 
solicit  foreign  protection  was  an  offence  at  Venice ; 
and  the  letter,  by  deagn  or  accident,  being  inter- 
cepted, Jacopo  was  conveyed  from  Canea,  and  for 
the  third  time  put  to  the  rack  before  the  Council  of 
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Ten.    He  immediately  admitted  the  offensive  let-  chapter 
ter ;  and  rejoiced  in  the  step  he  had  taken,  which  ' 

once  more  restored  him  to  his  beloved  country, 
and  to  the  presence  of  his  wife,  his  father,  and  all 
that  was  dearest  to  him  upon  earth.  This  touch- 
ing avowal  weighed  little  with  the  heartless  tribunal: 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  he  imprisoned  in  a  dun- 
geon for  a  year,  and  then  again  carried  back  into 
Candia.  After  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonmeut, 
he  was  sent  into  exile  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
Meanwhile  his  innocence  of  the  imputed  murder 
was  completely  established:  the  real  assassin  of 
Donato  confessed  on  his  death-bed  that  his,  not 
Jacopo's,  was  the  guilty  hand.*^ 

The  wretched  father  now  sank  under  this  accu- 
mulation of  misery :  he  fled  from  public  business  ; 
abstained  &om  attendance  in  the  councils  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  buried  himself  in  retirement 
so  suitable  to  his  years  and  misfortunes.  But  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  was  still  unsatiated ;  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  precipitated  from  a 
throne  he  had  already  thrice  attempted  to  vacate. 
By  an  enormous  stretch  of  power,  the  Council  of 
Ten  intimated  to  the  Doge  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Council,  that  the  state  called  for  his  resigna- 
tion and  absolved  him  from  his  oath.  They  con- 
descended to  offer  him  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred 

*  M,  Siamondi  enhances  the  crueltj  of  Ihe  council  hy  placing  thil  coa- 
fewioa  prin  to  the  lecond  banishment  of  Jacopo.  (Tom.  X.  p.  39.)  The 
Abbf  Laugier  pUcei  it  alter  the  death  of  the  Doge,  and  laments  that  the 
father  did  not  live  to  be  latiiflcd  of  his  u 
p.   ISO.    Pirii,  175>. 
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CHAPTER  ducats,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  his  quitting 
L  the  ducal  palace  within  eight  days  under  p^n  of 

"tfoo*^  confiscation  of  his  property.  After  a  momentary 
"*'■  stn^le  with  his  pride  the  old  man  bowed  to  the 
decree,  and  descended  the  Giants'  staircase,  which 
thirty-four  years  before  he  had  mounted  as  the 
sovereign  of  Venice.  The  assembled  populace  be- 
held with  pity  and  indignation  the  aged  father  of 
the  Repubhc  pass  slowly  towards  his  private  dwel- 
ling ;  but  the  murmurs  of  compassion  were  in  a 
moment  silenced  by  a  menacing  proclamation  of 
the  Ten.  The  electors  proceeded  to  the  choice  of 
a  new  Doge,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  1457, 

^^  seven  days  after  the  deposition  of  Foscari,  PasquaJe 
Malipiero  was  declared  duly  elected.  The  tolling 
of  the  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tower,  which  announced 
the  election,  awakened  in  the  soul  of  Foscari  a  con- 
flict of  passions  too  furious  for  exhausted  nature ; 
and  he  survived  the  shock  only  a  few  hours.  Not- 
withstanding the  resistance  of  his  widow,  the  coun- 
cil, who  had  thus  hurried  him  to  his  grave,  resolved 
upon  the  mockery  of  a  magnificent  funeral ;  and 
he  was  interred  with  all  the  splendour  usual  at  a 
Doge's  obsequies,  the  newly-elected  Duke  assisting 
in  the  habit  of  a  senator. 

One  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the  ruin  of  Fos- 
cari was  Giacomo  Loredano,  a  noble,  whose  long- 
cherished  rancour  was  thus  formally  entered  on 
his  commercial  accounts ;  "  Francesco  Foscari,  for 
the  death  of  my  father  and  uncle."  But  the  debt 
was  now  liquidated,  and  on  the  opposite  page  the 
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cold-blooded   Loredano    wrote    the   discharge, —  chaptee 
"  he  has  paid  it"  *' 


III.  In  Tuscany,  Florence  stood  pre-eminent  m.  fiorew*. 
among  the  republics.  The  depression  of  her  an- 
cient nobility  had  made  way  for  a  new  aristocracy, 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  popular 
party.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
Florence  enjoyed  a  comparative  tranquillity,  until 
the  dissensions  of  two  families  of  the  popular  nobi- 
lity ^ain  convulsed  the  city.     The  Ricci   were  Di«sen. 


linism.     With  a  view  of  depriving  the  rival  faction 
of  all  power  in  the  state,  Uguccione  de'  Ricci  pro- 
cured the  revival  of  an  old  law,  which  excluded 
all  Ghibellins  from  office.    Piero  degl'  Albizzi,  the 
head  of  that  family,  evaded  this  blow  by  a  warm 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  and  even  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  assisted  in  perse- 
cuting the  Ghibellins.    At  his  suggestion  the  Sig- 
nory  were  authorized  to  admonish  the  obnoxious  The  Am- 
party  against  accepting  any  state  employment ;  and  °^3ij 
if,  after  this  admonition,  any  Ghihelhn  ventured  to 
take  offlce,  he  became  liable  to  a  severe  penalty. 
This  measure  produced  an  insuiTerable  tyranny : 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  flx  the  stigma  of ' 
Ghibelhnism  upon  a  public  or  private  enemy ;  and 

*'  Dim.  torn.  II.  p.  E>£9. — During  the  reign  of  Foicari  the  revenue*  of 
Venice  underwent  a  aensible  dimination,  elthough  she  hid  acquired  four 
territories  b;  the  lucceai  o(  her  arms.  At  the  momeiit  the  undertook  her 
vnr  with  the  Turk,  hei  clear  annual  income  did  not  exceed  the  lum  of  a 
million  ducati.  ibid.  p.  S81. 
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cRAFTER  thus  the  most  valuable  citizens  might  be  excluded 

L   from  office.*^   Some  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 

to  restrain  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Signors ;  and 
a  conspiracy  was  organized  by  Bartolomeo  de'  Me- 
dici and  a  party  of  the  Ammoniti,  which  exploded 
13(0.  ere  it  was  ripe  for  execution.*'.  The  Guelph  go- 
vernment, therefore,  retained  its  power ;  although 
the  odious  law  of  Admomtion  was  gradually  under- 
mming  its  popularity. 

The  tide,  however,  turned  strongly  against  the 
Guelphs  on  the  general  defection  from  the  Church 
in  1375.  The  Florentine  gOTemment,  the  pro- 
fessed adherent  of  the  holy  see,  found  itself  hurried 
into  a  war  with  the  Pope  in  direct  violation  of  its 
principles ;  and  the  city  became  the  object  of  the 
severest  papal  imprecations.  For  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  eight  officers  were  created  with  unlimited 
powers,  wid  an  irresponsible  authority  over  the  public 
fiuids.  The  zeal  and  good  fortune  of  the  Eight 
endeared  them  to  the  people,  and  the  disaffected 
clung  to  them  as  a  refuge  against  their  oppressive 
rulers.  Exasperated  by  this  unexpected  rivalry, 
the  government  revived  the  admonitions,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  served  only  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  enemies ;  and  finding  their  power  in  jeo- 
pardy, the  more  determined  Guelphs  recommended 
an  open  rupture,  which  might  enable  them  to  drive 
their  adversaries  out  of  the  city.  Florence,  there- 
fore, became  divided  between  the  Guelphs  and  the 
popular  party.    To  the  former  adhered  the  ancient 

"  M«t  VlUwii,  Ub.  Vin.  c.  31.         «  Mit.  ViUmi,  Lib.  X.  c.  24.  35. 
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nobility,  the  Albizzi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  chapter 
popular  nobles.    On  the  other  side  were  the  Eight     ^^^' 
and  all  the  inferior  grades  of   the  people,  sup- 
ported by  the  superior  families  of  Ricci,  Alberti> 
and  Medici-so    This  formidable  opposition  obtained  sdvntro 
a  signal  advantage  by  the  election  of  Salvestro  de'  ^  ",^!^'* 
Medici  to  the  oflSce  of  Gonfalonier.     The  family  °*^[3^a 
of  the  Medici  had  been  long  settled  in  Florence, 
and  were  distinguished  among  her  citizens  by  the 
extent  and  success  of  their  commercial  undertak- 
ings.   In  after  times,  indeed,   when  the  descen- 
dants of  this  house  were  numbered  among  the 
princes  of  Europe,  the  tongue  of  flattery  was  busy 
in  multiplying  tales  of  its  ancient  splendour.    But 
the  Medici  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centunes 
could  boast  of  a  reputation  &r  more  splendid  than 
they  could  ever  derive  from  the  chimerical  exploits 
of  their  shadowy  ancestors.^' 

The  first  object  of  Salvestro  de'  Medici  was  to 
remove  the  disabilities  of  the  admonished ;  and  he 
proposed  a  law  to  that  effect,  together  with  other 
restrictions  calculated  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 

<•  HichUivelU,  Lib.  III. 

'1  Their  tame  ind  the  <ix  pills,  or  tnlli,  which  the  CttaSj  bore  in  thdr 
;o  indicate,  wth  tuffldeat  cleuneu,  their  nmjtcaj  Qrigin. 


But  &t  the  funeral  of  Catherine  de*  Medid.the  notorioui  Queen  of  Heory  II. 
of  France,  the  Archbiihop  of  Bourgei,  who  pronounced,  the  funeral  oration, 
InforiQcd  hii  audience,  that  Florence  and  the  Medkd  owed  their  origin  to  a 
French  gentleman,  named  FHoniiu,  a  captain  in  Uie  army  of  Btennui  during 
bit  invaiion  of  Italy  ;  but  who  quitted  hii  patron,  and  gained  lucb  Tictoriet 
over  the  Hedes  eib  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  Medina !  See  Brantome. 
CEune*,  torn.  II.  p.  257.  (Ed.  1TB7.)  These  ball:  (Palie)  became  the  rally- 
log  cry  of  the  famil;  and  their  partiiani.  See  their  pedigree,  Appendii, 
Table  XLII. 
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CHAPTzs  nobles.    But  finding  his  proposed  measures  re' 

1-  jected  by  the  College  of  Arta,  he  abruptly  laid 

down  his  office  and  quitted  the  assembly.  This 
movement,  which  had  probably  been  preconcerted, 
produced  the  greatest  coniVision  :  the  populace  sur- 
rounded the  palace  of  the  Signory,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities,  when  the  aflrighted  Signors 
prevailed  on  Salvestro  to  return  to  the  assembly, 
and  submitted  to  pass  his  measures  into  a  law. 
Their  tardy  acquiescence,  however,  failed  to  restore 
tranquilhty.  The  populace  emboldened  by  their 
success  renounced  all  controulj  and  even  the  voice 
of  Salvestro  was  overwhelmed  by  the  impetuous 
clamours  of  the  infuriated  rabble.  For  several  days 
the  city  was  exposed  to  the  disasters  of  fire  and  pil- 
lage :  the  houses  of  the  most  distinguished  Guelphs 
were  levelled  with  the  earth ;  and  many  churches 
and  monasteries  fell  a  prey  to  ruinoiu  depredation. 

This  general  confusion  encouraged  a  body  of  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people  to  call  for  redress  of  a  real 
or  imaginary  grievance.  The  subordinate  trades 
were  already  included  in  the  fourteen  lesser  Arts : 
but  as  many  inferior  arts  were  without  any  specific 
class,  they  had  hitherto  been  content  to  attach 
themselves  to  such  companies  as  had  the  nearest 
relation  to  their  particular  calling.  Still  it  fq>peared 
that  these  adherents  were  debarred  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  brother  artisans,  and  ^led  in  ob- 
taining redress  for  their  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the 
CaptMus  of  the  Companies  of  which  they  were  not 
strictly  members.    Of  all  the  mechanical  classes 
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that  of  the  Drapers  comprehended  the  greatest    chapter 

number  of  subordinate  labourers,''^  and  these  now    1_ 

stood  forward  in  open  mutiny  and  fanned  the  ex-  Jf,e'c[o^pi. 
hausted  flame  of  rebelhon.  The  reigning  powers  '^'s- 
of  Florence  were  bewildered  and  helpless.  The 
multitude  be^eged  the  palace  of  the  Signory ;  they 
stipulated  for  a  new  classification  of  the  Arts,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  carders  and 
dyers  of  wool,  the  barbers,  the  tailors,  and  other 
inferior  trades.  They  demanded  protection  from 
their  creditors ;  abolition  of  interest ;  the  release 
of  all  prisoners ;  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences  ; 
the  restoration  of  their  admonished  friends ;  and 
the  admonition  of  their  enemies.  Confounded  by 
these  exorbitant  demands,  the  Signory  requested 
and  obtained  one  day's  respite  for  deliberation.  But 
their  counsels  were  distracted  by  diversity  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  despairing  of  coming  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  they  slunk  away  to  their  homes,  and 
abandoned  the  palace  to  the  rabble  and  to  the  Eight, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  termination  of  the  war, 
still  maintained  their  power. 

It  chanced  that  the  most  conspicuous  object  which 
caught  the  attention  of  the  plebmns  whilst  they 
occupied  the  deserted  palace  was  the  r^^ed  figure 

"  The;  were  mckniined  CiompI,  which  H.  de  Sumotidi  (tom.  VII.  p. 
138,)  cilU  "  mot  fran^  iiiguii  qui  leur  ftoit  letti  dti  Ici  tempi  de  la 
tynnaie  du  Due  d'  Atbiaei."  And  he  lubjoitu  >  Dote,  "  Du  mot  de  Compire^ 
Let  to1dkt>  francs  appeloient  louTent  linsi  leun  compagnani  de  dtbaachei." 
Alberti,  hovcTer,  in  Ma  ItiJUn  Dictiontty,  tteati  the  word  "  Ciompo  "  u 
the  i^lim&te  term  lot  >  wool-cirder ;  ind  iddi,  "  E  perchi  Udi  uomini  ton 
feccik  di  plebe,  diceai  Ciompo  un  nomo  adktto,  unci  de'  costumi  e  dl  xah- 
uiere  vili,  ed  ancbe  un  deppoco." 
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CHAPTER  of  one  Michele  Lando,  a  wool-carder,  who  had 

'-   taken   triumphaat  possession  of  the  standard  of 

justice.  With  one  accord  they  saluted  him  as 
their  Gonfalonier ;  and  Michele  was  thus  suddenly 
rmsed  to  the  bead  of  the  Republic.  But  in  this 
high  office  the  lowborn  mechanic  displayed  abun- 
dance of  prudence  and  talent  By  a  temperate 
line  of  conduct  he  restored  the  tranquiUity  of  the 
city ;  introduced  some  wholesome  reforms  in  the 
government ;  and  evinced  an  impartial  anxiety  for 
the  general  good.  His  moderation  was  rewarded 
by  the  plebeians  with  hatred  and  insurrection  :  his 
promptness,  however,  suppressed  the  tumult,  and  a 
vigorous  attack  dispersed  the  insurgents,  many  of 
whom  were  expelled  the  city.  The  better  order  of 
citizens  applauded  the  wisdom  of  Lando ;  the  tower 
classes  fell  into  general  odium ;  and  two  plebeians, 
whose  names  at  the  ensuing  election  were  drawn 
for  office,  were  set  aside  by  common  consent.  The 
government  was  divided  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  Arts;  but  the  counsels  of  Florence  were 
swayed  by  four  of  the  popular  nobles,  who  had 
originally  fomented  the  rebellion  against  the  Guelph 
government.  These  were  Giorgio  Scali,  Tommaso 
Strozzi,  Benedetto  degl'  Alberti,  and  Salvestro  de' 
Medici. 
,3gi.  The  government  of  Scali  and  Strozzi  soon  grew 

intolerable ;  and  Alberti  refusing  to  sanction  their 
tyranny,  they  were  abandoned  to  the  wrath  of  the 
citizens.  Scah  saved  bis  life  by  flight ;  but  his  less 
fortunate  colleague  perished  on  the  scaffold.   These 
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violent  measures  led  to  a  new  revolution ;  and  the  chapter 

Guelphs  once  more  obtained  the  ascendant,  amongst  ' 

whom  the  Albizzi  were  predominant.  The  most 
conspicuous  fitvourers  of  the  plebeians  were  exiled, 
and  the  merits  and  patriotism  of  Lando  were  in-  "*^- 
sufficient  to  save  him  from  condemnation.  A  faint 
struggle  against  the  recurrence  of  the  ancient 
tyranny  was  attempted  by  Benedetto  Alberti ;  but 
his  generous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  his  i'^'- 
country  only  procured  his  banishment. 

During  this  depression  of  his  party  Salvestro  de* 
Medici  died,  leaving  his  ample  fortune  and  popular 
favour  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son  Veri.  The  des-  veri  dc- 
potic  government  of  Tommaso  Albizzi  having  at  13^3 
length  produced  a  general  insurrection,  the  people 
flocked  to  the  house  of  the  son  of  Salvestro,  uid 
offered  to  place  the  government  in  his  hands,  en- 
treating him  to  reUeve  them  from  the  tyr^my  of 
the  commpu  enemy.  "  It  is  ag^ed  on  all  sides," 
says  Machiavelli,  "  that  had  Messer  Veri  been 
more  ambitious  than  honest,  he  might,  without 
obstruction  have  made  himself  Prince  of  the  city." 
But  though  strongly  urged  by  bis  kinsman  Antonio''^ 
to  seize  the  government,  Veri  contented  himself 
with  becoming  the  mediator  between  the  Signory 
and  the  people ;  and,  under  promise  of  impunity, 
the  malcontents  laid  down  their  arms.  But  the 
treacherous  rulers  no  sooner  found  themselves  suffi- 

**  Antonio  de*  U^ici,  being  detected  In  >  coiwpinc;  in  1397,  suffered 
death  upon  the  Kxtfold.  Tenbuve'a  Houk  of  Medici,  by  Sir  R.  CliTton. 
ToUl.p.  37. 
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CHAPTER  ciently  strengthened  to  overwhelm  their  enemies 
''^''''     than  they  proceeded  to  the  banishment  and  execu- 
1394.     tion  of  those  artisans  who  had  been  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  late  tumults ;  and  Veri  de'  Medici  in- 
curred the  unmerited  reproach  of  having  deceived 
the  people.      Eveiy  attempt   to   overthrow   the 
government  was  baffled  by  the  vigilance  end  promp- 
titude of  the  Signors ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  dan- 
1400.     gerous    conspiracy  in   14P0  called    forth    severe 
measures  against  the  democratical  party.    Almost 
all  the  Ricci  and  Medici  were  admonished  for  ten 
yeu^ ;  and  the  Alberti,  who  were  regarded  as  parti- 
cularly dangerous,  were  driven  into  exile.** 

<^>>nuiii         But  the  influence  of  the  Medici  was  again  re- 
de" Hedid. 

i36o>i4S9.  established  in  Florence  by  Giovanni,  a  collateral 
relative  of  Salvestro.  A  diligent  attention  to  trade 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  princely  fortune;  and  by  a 
course  of  extensive  commerce  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
became  the  richest  citizen  tnthe  state.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  jealousy  of  the  ruling  party,  he  was  chosen 
Gonfalonier  in  1422  ;  and  succeeded  in  restnuning 
the  eager  and  ambitious  spuit  of  the  Albizzi,  and 
mediating  between  the  contending  factions.  With 
a  view  of  equalising  the  burthens  of  the  state,  which 
the  aristocracy  had  contrived  to  lay  chiefly  on  the 
142T.  people,  Giovanni  introduced  the  Catasio,  or  pro- 
perty-tax, by  which  the  nobles  were  compelled  to 
contribute  in  proportion  to  their  riches.  Though 
this  measure  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  superior 
classes,  its  extreme  fairness  and  the  unblemished 

**  Hichuiv.  Ut  Fior.  Lib.  III. 
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reputation  of  Giovanni  silenced  the  munniu*s  of  the  chapter 

discontented ;  and  his  unbounded  liberality  could  L- 

not  fail  to  surround  him  with  friends.  Even  the 
enemies  of  his  house, were  compelled  to  respect  his 
virtues ;  and  his  death  in  1429  was  the  subject  of 
general  lamentation." 

The  immense  wealth  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  Coiimo  de- 
inherited  by  his  two  sons  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo ;  i3e9-i464. 
and  the  elder  began  eagerly  to  mix  himself  with 
public  affairs.  The  members  of  the  old  Guelph 
faction  observed  his  increasing  influence  with  un- 
easiness, and  Rinaldo  degl*  Albizzi  spared  no  patns 
to  compass  his  destruction.  This  soon  produced  a 
new  division  in  the  city ;  in  which  the  party  of  Ri- 
naldo for  a  time  were  triumphant.  A  creatin-e  of 
the  Albizzi  being  elected  Gonfalonier,  Rinaldoj  easily 
persuaded  the  new  magistrate  to  arrest  Cosimo  de*  los. 
Medici ;  but  after  suffering  a  rigorous  and  anxious 
imprisonment,  he  mitigated  the  hostility  of  the  Gon- 
falonier with  a  bribe ;  and  the  sentence  of  death,  so 
ardently  expected  by  Rinaldo,  was  commuted  to 
banishment  to  Padua.  The  exile  of  so  consider- 
able a  citizen  without  the  shadow  of  any  imputed 
crime  produced  a  general  murmur ;  and  this  arbi- 
trary measure  proved  at  one  glorious  to  Cosimo 
and  ruinous  to  the  Albizzi.  The  &me  of  bis  li- 
berality and  magnificent  encouragement  of  leaning 
bad  preceded  him  in  his  journey ;  and  in  Venice, 
where  he  was  permitted  to  reside,  he  was  welcomed    ■ 

**  Htchiavelli,  Lib.  rV^-Tmhove,  p.  33. — Galuzzi,  Istorift  d*I  Ducato, 
InUodui.p.  27.  Firaoi.  1731. 
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CHAPTER  with  extraordinaTy  honours.     Meanwhfle  the  AI- 

L   bizzi  were  hastening  to  the  conclusion  of  their 

oppressive  career ;  the  violence  of  Binaldo  involved 
him  in  a  struggle  with  the  new  Signory;  and  a 
decree  was  passed,  by  which  Cosimo  was  recalled 
irom  banishment,  and  Rinaldo  and  his  party  driven 
into  exile.  About  twelve  months  after  his  nefarious 
sentence  Cosimo  re-entered  Florence  amidst  the 
wannest  expressions  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

It  is  lamentable  that  the  friends  of  the  Medici 
did  not  rest  contented  with  this  signal  triumph  of 
their  idol.  But  a  re-action  had  now  taken  place, 
and  the  enemies  of  Cosimo  were  persecuted  with 
banishment,  and  in  some  cases  with  death.  A 
glaring  breach  of  the  ancient  constitution  was  also 
effected,  and  a  severe  blow  given  to  the  liberty  of 
Florence.  It  had  been  long  the  custom  of  the 
Republic,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  to 
supersede  the  constitutional  mode  of  choosing  ma- 
gistrates by  lot ;  and  to  create  a  Balia,  or  committee 
of  a  numerous  body  of  citizens,  in  whom  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers  and  other  extraordinary  powers 
were  vested.  But,  like  the  Roman  dictatorship, 
the  Florentine  Balia  was  justifiable  on  urgent  occa- 
sions only,  and  was  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  the  possible  means  of  the  most  oppressive 
tyranny.  At  the  return  of  Cosimo  a  Balia  for  ten 
years  was  appointed,  composed  entirely  of  the 
1434.  friends  and  adherents  of  the  Medici.  New  laws 
were  introduced  in  their  favour ;  the  names  of  their 
enemies  were  withdrawn  from  the  balloting  purses. 
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and  those  of  their  friends  substituted.    The  minis-  catjrrA 

ters  of  justice  were  nominated  from  their  party,  and    !— 

all  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  depression  of 
the  old  aristocratical  faction.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  years,  with  which  the  Balia  ought  to  have 
expired,  that  arbitrary  institution  was  renewed,  and 
by  no  less  than  six  other  renewals  was  kept  alive 
for  twenty-one  years. 

This  unconstitutional  system  was  however,  sus- 
pended on  the  death  of  Neri  Capponi  in  1455. 
That  eminent  man,  who  combined  the  genius  of  a 
statesman  with  the  talents  of  a  general,  enjoyed 
con^deration  and  influence  in  the  republic  no  less 
than  Cosimo  himself;  and  the  friends  of  the  Me- 
dici were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  support  of  Neri. 
But  when  his  death  left  Cosimo  without  a  rival, 
these  friends  appeared  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of 
their  patron,  and  eagerly  sought  the  abolition  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Baha.  Cosimo 
had  little  to  dread  from  the  revival  of  the  ballot, 
since  the  bags  were  exclusively  filled  with  the  names 
of  his  own  dependents.  The  restoration  of  this 
system  tended  only  to  increase  his  popularity,  whilst 
it  served  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  friends  with 
the  people.  Those  who  had  been  most  anxious  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Balia  now  as  anxiously  de- 
sired its  renewal ;  and  were  mortified  to  find  Co- 
simo earnestly  opposed  to  their  wishes.  But  the 
sincerity  of  Cosimo  on  this  occasion  may  be  doubted, 
when  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  conniving  at  the 
violent  and  illegal  measures  of  Luca  Pitti.    This 
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CHAPTER  man,  who  possessed  ambition  without  the  talents 

'. —  necessary  to  support  authority,  owed  his  influence 

to  the  protection  and  patron^e  of  Cosimo;  and 
becoming  Gonfalonier  in  1458  resolved  to  extort  by 
force  what  he  Mled  to  obtain  by  persuasion.  He 
assembled  the  people,  filled  the  palace  with  armed 
1458.  men,  and  drew  from  the  terrified  citizens  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  re-establisbment  of  a  Balia.  The 
new  magistracy  immediately  commenced  a  rigorous 
persecution  of  all  who  dared  to  murmur  at  their 
measures;  and  supported  by  the  countenance  of 
Cosimo,  Pitti  began  to  reign  in  Florence  with  un- 
precedented pomp.  He  affected  princely  state; 
raised  vast  and  splendid  mansions  ;  and  his  palace 
in  the  city,  which  still  retains  bis  name,  surpassed 
in  extent  and  magnificence  the  noblest  edifices  of 
the  Republic. 

The  last  days  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  were  clouded 
by  domestic  affliction.  Of  his  two  sons,  the  elder 
Piero  was  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  father  were  centred  in  the  younger, 
Giovanni,  whose  talents  promised  to  keep  aUve  the 
influence  of  his  house  in  Florence.  But  the  pre- 
1463.  mature  death  of  this  &.vourite  son  ruined  his  am- 
bitious hopes ;  and  the  children  of  Piero  were  as 
yet  too  young  to  excite  anticipations  of  the  great- 
ness to  which  one  of  them  eventually  succeeded. 
Bowed  down  by  this  calamity,  the  aged  father 
soon  followed  his  son  to  the  grave,  expiring  on  the 
first  of  August  1464  in  the  seventy-flfth  year  of  his 
age.     His  merits  and  influence  were  felt  not  only 
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in  Italy  but  in  civilized  Europe ;  ^  and  the  admira-  chapter 
tion  of  his  countrymen  was  scarcely  less  than  "^"' 
adoration.  His  immense,  but  well-acquired,  fortune 
was  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
learned  men  and  ingenious  artists.  He  adorned  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  of  Florence  with  several 
new  churches  and  monasteries  erected  at  his  own 
expense,  as  well  as  with  splendid  mansions  for  the 
residence  of  bis  own  family.  His  death  was  re- 
garded as  a  national  calamity ;  and  his  grateful 
fellow-citizens  adorned  his  monument  with  the  title 
of  "  Father  of  his  country."*^ 

Though  Piero  de'  Medici  was  little  fitted  to  tread  Piero  dc- 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  his  character  pre-  uis-i'4S9. 
sented  many  amiable  features.  But  continued 
attacks  of  disease  depressed  his  natural  energies  ; 
and,  by  imprudently  caUing  in  vast  sums  which 
Cosimo  had  lent,  he  converted  the  adherents  of  his 
family  into  personal  enemies.  In  1465  the  Balia 
expired,  and  the  ancient  ballot  was  restored.58 
Meanwhile  the  ascendency  of  Piero  was  threatened 
by  the  ambitious  devices  of  Luca  Pitti.  That 
ardent  spirit,  which  had  been  restrained  during  the 
lifetime  of  Cosimo,  now  disdained  the  imbecile 
Piero.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Nicold  • 
Soderini,  Diotisalvi  Neroni,  and  Angelo  Acciiuoh, 

••  See  PhUip  de  Cominet,  Lib.  Vll.  c.  e. 

w  H&chinelli,  Lib.  IV^VU.— Siimondl,  torn.  X.  c.  78.— KgnoKi,  Ub,  IV, 
c.  12. 

•*  Mr.  Hkllun   (who  is  Midom  misUkeD]  btKeva  that  after  I46B  the 
r^uUr  dnving  of  nime*  wea  neni  reitored.    Vol.  I.  p.  S40,  He  hid  over- 
looked Sumondi,  torn.  X.  pp.  234.  21(4. 
VOL.  H.  P 
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CHAPTER  three  of  the  chief  dtizens  of  Florence,  and  even 
'—  aimed  at  the  assassination  of  his  rival.  The  con- 
spirators were  supported  by  the  connivance  of 
Borso,  Duke  of  Modena,  who  engaged  to  supply 
them  with  a  body  of  troops.  But  Piero  being 
apprized  of  their  machinations  collected  an  armed 
force ;  and  strengthened  himself  by  fresh  supplies 
from  Bologna  and  Milan.  The  inconstant  Pitti 
now  wavered  in  his  resolution,  and  was  induced  to 
detach  himself  from  his  party  and  declare  for  Piero 
de*  Medici.  His  defection  was  productive  of  the 
ruin  of  the  conspirators.  The  new  Signory  were 
friends  of  the  Medici ;  and  Piero  was  enabled  to 
U66.  extort  from  the  people  a  new  BaJia  of  some  of  his 
own  dependents.  The  drawing  by  lot  was  sus- 
pended for  ten  years ;  the  most  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  against  the  enemies  of  the  Medici ; 
and  Soderini,  Neroni,  and  Acciaioli,  with  many 
others,  were  compelled  to  quit  the  city.  The  per- 
iidious  I^tti  was  exempted  from  the  general  ban  : 
but  the  contempt  of  his  countrsrmen  condemned 
him  to  solitude  and  infamy. 

What  could  never  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  son  of  Cosimo  was  thus  effected  by  his  enemies. 
■  This  conspiracy  and  the  expulsion  of  its  authors 
completed  the  ascendency  of  the  Medici ;  and  the 
members  of  this  house  may  be  henceforth  regarded 
as  the  hereditary  sovereigns  of  Florence.  Piero 
did  not  long  survive  this  triumph,  but  expired  on 
I4C9.  the  2d  of  December  1469.  His  memory  may  be 
absolved  from  many  of  the  arbitrary  severities  in- 
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flicted  by  his  party,  which,  however  opposed  to  his  chapter 

nature,  he  wanted  energy  or  authority  to  repress.   1_ 

Like  his  illustrious  father  he  was  an  encourager  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  his  regard  for  his  country 
so  &r  overcame  his  private  animosities  that  death 
alone  prevented  his  re-instating  the  Florentine 
exiles.'^  He  left  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano ; 
and  two  daughters,  Bianca  and  Nannina.^" 

IV.  Aiter  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  iv.  piu. 
fix)m  Pisa,  the  attempts  of  Giovanni  dell'  Agnello, 
the  deposed  Doge,^'  to  resume  his  power  were 
baflfled  by  Pietro  Gambacorta,  who  caused  himself 
to  be  elected  Captain  of  the  troops,  and  thus  raised  is&a 
himself  to  the  Signory  of  the  city.  During  his 
government  of  twenty-two  years  Pisa  eiyoyed  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity :  but  the  treachery  of  a  fer- 
vourite  secretary,  Jacopo  d'  Appiano,  cut  off  his 
valuable  life ;  and  he  was  assassinated  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  traitor,  who  himself  became  Lord  of 
the  city.  War  was  renewed  with  Florence,  and 
Appiano  received  the  support  of  Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconte.  But  that  crafty  politician  watched  the 
propitious  moment  which  might  enable  him  to  seize 
on  Pisa;  and  after  the  death  of  Appiano  in  1398 
his  son  Gherardo  sold  the  government  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan.^2    By  the  Duke  the  city  was  bequeathed 

»  Mtchi«Mlli.  Lib.  Vll. 

*>  LoceazD  vu  bom  on  tbe  l«t  JMIUU7I44S; — G[uliuioiatIi«jeul4S3. 
— Roccoe'i  Lorenzo,  toL  I.  p.  47.  8»o. 

1  Ante,  vol.  1.539. 

**  Ohenrdo  reiecved  for  himseU  the  lale  al  Elba  «Dd  E^oinbino,  whic 
latter  place  conliaued  in  hii  ftumly  till  tbe  jeu  1600.  Hur.  Ann.  1399. 
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CHAPTER  to  his  natural  son  Gabriello ;  and  the  arms  of  Flo- 

'-    rence  extorted  its  sale  from  that  imbecile  and  un- 

fortmiate  prince.  The  indignant  Pisans  revolted 
from  their  new  masters ;  but  their  resources  were 
insufficient  to  effectuate  their  liberty ;  and  after 
sustaining  the  severities  of  siege  and  famine  they 
surren-  were  surrendered  by  their  general  into  the  hands  of 
Florence,  the  Florentines.^  For  nearly  ninety  years  they, 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  Florence ;  but 
though  their  freedom  was  suspended  and  their 
ancient  glories  eclipsed,  they  enjoyed  a  state  of 
quiet  and  repose  to  which  they  had  been  strangers 
for  ages.w 

V.  Arezzo.        Compared  with  these  illustrious  rivals,  the  other 

Tuscan  RepublicB  deserve  little  notice.  Arezzo 
was  purchased  by  the  Florentines  from  the  French, 
who  in  1384  marched  into  Tuscany  in  re-inforce- 

VI.  sieiw.     ment  of  Louis  of  Anjou.    Siena,  though  she  dis- 

dained the  yoke  of  the  German  Emperor,  submitted 
to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  after  his  death  recovered 

VII.  pwoi*.  her  independence  in  1404.     The  insignificance  of 

Pistoia  is  attested  by  the  tranquillity  she  was  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  ;  and  she  was  rescued  in  1401  from  sub- 
jugation to  Milan  by  the  intervention  of  Florence, 
vin.  Lucc«.  Lucca,  remarkable  for  her  love  of  liberty,  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  her  honour ;  and  borne  down  by  the 
torrent  which  overwhelmed  the  neighbouring  cities 

MOO.  she  assented  to  the  dictation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  bestowed  the  title  of  Lord  on  one  of  her 

1430.      noblest  citizens.     During  a  war  with  Florence  the 

*  PisnotU.  lib.  IV.  c.  7.  torn.  VI.  p,  4S.  "  Munt.  Ann. 
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Republic  of  Lucca  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Guinigi ;  chapter 

and  by  ihe  assistance  of  Filipp<>-Maria  Visconte  and  1_ 

the  Sienese  she  baffled  the  Florentine  arms,  and 
concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  these  formid-       1433, 
able  enemies.^3 

**  Horat.  Ann. — The  Republic  of  Sui  Ifuino,  founded  on  k  hill  new 
Rimini  and  including  litoat  6000  inhabituiU,  ought  not  to  be  {brgotten; 
■Itboaih  little  conoeeted  vith  the  Uitotr  of  Italy.  It  i*  udd  to  h»Te  origi- 
nated In  the  third  centurr,  and  Mill  e^*t«,  haTlng  preaerred  it*  Ubeitr 
amidit  all  the  atonna  that  have  shattered  the  autroun^ng  country.  It  ii 
partinilarly  deaoibed  b;  Addiaon  in  hia  TibveIi  ; — aee  Woika,  vol.  II.  p.  45. 
4to.  I7S1. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


AFFAIRS  OF  ITALY  FROM   14€3  TO   1484. 

CHAPTER  After  the  termination  of  the  Neapolitan  war  of 
^^^^"''     succession  by  the  retirement  of  John  of  Anjou  in 
1463,  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  general  peace 
of  Italy  for  above  Bfteen  years.    The  Florentines, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Piero  de'  Medici,  for  a 
moment  induced  Venice  to  espouse  their  cause  and 
declare  war  agmnst  Florence ;  but  the  contest  was 
languid,  the  encounters  were  unimportant,  and  a 
1467.      reconciliation  between  the  Republics  was  easily  ef- 
1476.      fected.*  The  assassination  of  Galeazzo-MariaSforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  produced  no  commotion :  but  a 
similar  atrocity  perpetrated  in  Florence  was  imme- 
diately productive  of  a  war  between  the  Italian 
powers. 
Lorenw,        At  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  his  elder  son, 
M48-i49a'.  Lorenzo,  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ;  Giuliano,  the  younger,  was  sixteen.    Both 
had  exhibited  early  indications  of  genius,  and  Lo- 
renzo was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  acquirements  and  the  zeal  with  which 

'  RoKoe'i  LorenzD,  vol.  1.  p.  64. 
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he  favoured  the  reyiral  of  literature.  The  city  was  chapter 
accustomed  to  the  mild  and  gentle  government  of  '""' 
the  Medici,  their  enemies  wandered  in  exile ;  and 
the  complacent  Florentines  at  once  invested  Lo- 
renzo with  the  administration  of  the  Republic.  By 
whatever  name  he  might  sustain  his  authorily  he 
virtually  became  the  Prince  of  Florence ;  the  re- 
pubhcan  government  was,  however,  as  yet  una* 
boUshed,  though  severely  shaken ;  the  public  mode- 
ration and  private  virtues  of  Lorenzo  recommended 
him  to  his  fellow-citizens ;  the  erudite  beheld  with 
pleasure  his  liberal  patronage  of  art  and  learning ; 
and  the  vulgar  were  delighted  and  dazzled  by  the 
exhibition  of  magnificent  spectacles. 

It  was,  however,  the  raisfortune  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  to  incur  the  implacable  hatred  of  Sixtus  IV. 
then  Pope.  Of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  none 
had  ever  been  so  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  promoted  his  family.  Himself  raised  from 
abject  poverty,  his  throne  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  needy  relations ;  and  the  convenient  name 
of  nephews  concealed  an  affinity  more  strict  and 
endearing.  Of  these,  six  were  rapidly  advanced  to 
the  highest  stations;  three  bearing  the  name  of 
Rovere,  tha  alledged  sons  of  a  broker ;  the  others 
named  Riario,  the  marital  appellation  of  a  sister. 
Immediately  after  the  elevation  of  Sixtus,  Giuliano 
della  Rovere  and  Pietro  Riario  were  created  car- 
dinals ;  Leonardo  Rovere  was  made  Prefect  of 
Rome,  receiving  in  marriage  the  natural  daughter 
of  Ferdinwid,  King  of  Naples ;  Giovanni  Rovere 
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CHAFTxa  became  Prince  of  Sora  fmd  Sinigaglia,^  and  was 

L   united  to  Giovanna  Montefeltro,  daughter  of  Fede- 

lico,  Duke  of  Urbino :  the  distresses  of  Taddeo 
Manfredi  enabled  the  Pope  to  purchase  Imola  for 
Girolanio  Riario,  and  this  especial  favourite  became 
the  husband  of  Caterina,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Francesco  Sforza.  These  promotions  were  soon 
afterwards  followed  by  the  ^ft  of  a  cardinal's  hat 
to  Rafaeilo  Riario,  a  boy  scarce  eighteen  years  of 
age- 
In  the  course  of  this  family  exaltation,  Sixtus  had 
experienced  some  embarrassment  from  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  The  purchase  of  Imola  had  nearly  been 
frustrated  by  the  interference  of  Florence;  and  the 
attempts  of  the  warlike  cardinal  Griuliano  to  reduce 
Nicolf)  Vitelli,  Lord  of  Citti^  di  Castello,  had  been 
defeated  by  the  timely  succour  of  a  Florentine 
force.  These  checks  to  the  ^^randisement  of  his 
kindred  awoke  the  bitterest  wrath  in  the  Pope ;  and 
Girolamo  beheld  in  the  Medici  two  formidable 
rivals  who  might  one  day  deprive  him  of  his  do- 
minions, whenever  the  death  of  Sixtus  left  him 
without  papal  protection.  Full  of  resentment  and 
apprehension,  Girolamo  Riario  resolved  upon  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  discovered  in 
Rome  an  agent,  whose  co-operation  promised  com- 
plete success. 

Amongst  the  ancient  nobility  of  Florence  the  Pazzi 
had  been  distinguished  for  the  antiquity  and  wealth 
of  their  family.     After  the  passing  of  the  Ordi- 

*  And  afCcrwaidi,  on  the  death  of  hU  brother  Leooudo,  Prefect  of  Rome. 
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nances  of  Justice,  which  deprived  the  nohles  of  all  chapter 
share  in  the  Florentine  government,  the  Pazzi,  like  ^"^^"' 
many  others  of  similar  rank,  had  submitted  to  de- 
grade themselves  to  the  popular  classes ;  and  being 
thus  admitted  into  the  Arts,  became  eligible  to 
office.  Their  wealth  and  con^deration  made  Co- 
simo  de'  Medici  desirous  of  their  alliance,  and  he 
brought  about  a  marriage  between  Bianca,  the 
daughter  of  Piero,  and  Guglielmo  the  son  of  An- 
tonio de'  Pazzi.  Notwithstanding  this  near  con- 
nexion, the  two  &milies  appear  to  have  regarded 
each  other  with  jealousy ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  hy  the  contrivance  of  the  Medici,  a 
retrospective  law  had  been  enacted  with  intent  to 
deprive  one  of  the  Pazzi  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  obtained  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Borromeo. 
It  happened  that  at  the  moment  Girolamo  con- 
ceived his  murderous  design,  Francesco  Pazzi 
resided  in  Rome,  where  he  acted  as  treasurer  of 
Sixtus.  The  known  animosity  of  Francesco  to  the 
Medici  encour^ed  Riario  to  consult  him  on  the 
occasion,  and  he  at  once  became  possessed  of  a 
zealous  coadjutor.  The  conference  in  which  the 
assassination  of  the  brothers  was  decreed  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  head  of  the 
Church  heard  and  approved  the  sanguinary  coun- 
sels of  the  conspirators.  Thus  fortified,  Francesco 
communicated  the  plot  to  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  his 
uncle,  who  then  resided  in  Florence,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  family ;  and  Jacopo  enter- 
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CHAPTER  ing  warmly  into  the  design  communicated  it  to  his 
^'""''  nephews,  Renato  and  Guglielmo.  The  former  de- 
clined taking  an  active  part;  whilst  Guglielmo 
Pazzij  who  was  brother  of  Francesco,  applauded 
the  massacre  of  his  wife's  brothers.^ 

omfbnej  The  Conspiracy  being  thus  matured,  instruments 
1478.  for  the  great  work  were  not  wanting.  Jacopo  Sal- 
viati.  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  been  promoted  by 
Sixtus  to  his  high  office  in  defiance  of  the  represen- 
tations of  his  unfitness  made  by  Lorenzo  de'  Me* 
dici :  and  he  now  readily  entered  into  the  scheme 
for  destroying  his  opponent.  Jacopo,  son  of  the 
illustrious  Poggio  Bracciolini;  Bernardo  Bandini 
and  Napoleone  Francesi,  two  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes ;  Gianbattista  Montesicco,  a  mercenary  leader 
in  pay  of  Sixtus ;  Antonio  Mafiei,  a  priest  and 
apostolic  scribe;  and  Stefano  Bagnone,  anotiier 
priest  and  tutor  of  a  natural  son  of  Jacopo  Pazzi ; 
these  were  the  motley  accomplices  of  the  Pope  in 
this  iniquitous  enterprise.  To  ffve  effect  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  Sixtus  despatched 
a  body  of  troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Flo- 
rence, under  pretence  of  checking  Carlo  Montoni,a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  bad  recently  infested  the 

were  thus  TcUted; 
Andro  de"  Pizzi. 


•Gugiidmo. 
m,  Biinca  de*  Hedid. 
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tenitorieB  of  Perugia  and  Siena;  and  the  young  chapter 
cardinal  Rafeello  Riano  was  directed  to  repair  from    ^"""' 
Pisa  to  Florence,  and  implicitly  to  comply  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  Archbishop.* 

The  arriTal  of  Ra&ello  at  Florence  was  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  festivity ;  Jacopo  Pazzi  took 
occasion  to  invite  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  to  his  villa 
at  Montughi ;  and  Lorenzo  afterwards  entertained 
the  cardinal  with  great  splendour  at  Fiesole.  But 
on  both  these  occasions  the  designs  of  the  conspi- 
rators were  frustrat&d ;  for  Giuliano  was  at  both 
^  times  absent,  and  the  contemporaneous  destruction 
of  the  two  brothers  was  deemed  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  Rafaello,  however,  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  attend  mass  in  the  cathedral  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday ;  and  the  Medici  were  expected  to  be 
also  present.  It  had  been  previously  arranged  that 
the  murder  of  Lorenzo  should  be  committed  to 
Montesicco,  and  that  of  GiuUano  to  Francesco 
Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini :  but  the  scruples  of 
the  soldier  now  interfered  with  this  arrangement ; 
and  though  he  had  undertaken  the  deed  when  it 
was  to  be  perpetrated  under  the  roof  of  his  victim, 
he  peremptorily  reliised  to  incur  the  guilt  of  sa- 
crilege by  the  spilling  of  blood  in  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary. The  priests,  however,  were  incumbered  by 
no  such  scruples ;  and  Maffei  and  Bagnone  were 
entrusted  with  the  task.  It  was  then  finally  resolved 
that  the  communion  of  the  priest*  should  be  the 

'  Munt.  Ann.  I47S.— Sismondi,  torn.  XI.  p.  93. 

*  According  to  >eT«nl  authors,  the  ligiud  w«i  to  be  tbe  elevation  of  the 
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CHAPTER  iatal  signal,  and  that  whilst  the  brothers  were  intent 

1    on  the  mysterious  symbol,  the  appointed  agents 

should  strike  to  their  hearts.  Meanwhile  the  Arch- 
bishop with  a  select  few  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  palace  of  the  Signory,  whilst  one  of  the  Pazzi 
rode  the  city,  and  animated  the  people  by  the  cry 
of  Liberty. 

All  preliminaries  being  thus  adjusted,  the  con- 
spirators assembled  in  the  cathedral^  on  the  26th 
of  April  1478.  But  though  the  cardinal  and  Lo- 
renzo made  their  appearance  and  the  service  was 
commenced,  Giuliano  was  still  absent.  Francesco 
and  Bandini,  therefore,  left  the  church,  resolved  to 
lure  their  victim  to  his  destiny.  They  found  the 
unsuspecting  young  man,  whose  absence  had  been 
occasioned  by  a  tumour  on  his  thigh  which  ren- 
dered motion  painfiil ;  but  who  soon  yielded  to 
their  representations  of  the  propriety  of  his  assist- 
ing at  this  solemn  ceremony.  They  accordingly 
conducted  him  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  dense 
crowd  immediately  made  way  for  the  favourite  of 
Florence  and  his  associates. 

Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  were  intently  absorbed 

before  the  altar ;  and  the  service  proceeded.     At 

the  appointed  moment  Bandini  plunged  his  poignard 

CHuiiMw    into  the  breast  of  Giuliano,  who  staggering  a  few 

murdered,  paces  fell  upou  the  pavement,  whilst  Francesco 

hoit ;  ind  the«e  Mr.  Roscoe  hu  followed.    But  from  the  acrount  of  Poti' 
zbuio,  who  «u  pretent,  prioted  in  Mr.  Botcoe*!  Appendix,  No.  XXI.  Bad 
4aatlier  CDntemponr^  document.  No.  XXV1[[.  it  appears  that  the  com- 
munion wu  fixed  upon  for  the  murder. 
*  Originally  called  Santa  Repuata ;  aTtcrwaidi,  S,  Maria  del  t'lore. 
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Pazzi  followed  up  the  blow  with  such  blind  fiiry  chapter 

that  he  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  his  own  thigh.  — 

Meanwhile  Maffei  and  Bagnone  attacked  Lorenzo, 
and  a  blow  ii-om  the  former  unskiliiilly  umed  pro- 
duced a  wound  in  the  neck.  Lorenzo  started  from 
beneath  the  assassins :  throwing  his  cloak  round  his 
left  arm,  he  warded  off  their  weapons ;  and  drawing 
his  sword  stood  upon  his  defence.  The  murderers 
foiled  in  their  attempt  instantly  fled  from  the  qH>t, 
and  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  followers  of  the  Me- 
dici. The  life  of  Lorenzo  was  now  threatened  by 
Bandini,  who  rushed  towards  him,  laying  his  £uth- 
fill  dependent  Francesco  Nori  dead  at  his  feet  But 
the  iriends  of  Lorenzo  quickly  surrounded  him, 
and  hurrying  him  into  the  sacristy  secured  the 
brazen  gates.  The  body  of  Giuliano,  which  dis- 
played no  less  than  nineteen  wounds,  was  then 
removed  from  the  church,  and  Lorenzo  was  con- 
ducted in  safety  to  his  house. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Archbishop  had  entered 
the  palace  of  the  Signory,  where  he  was  encountered 
by  the  Gon&lonier,  Cesare  Petrucci,  a  man  well 
known  for  his  firmness  and  promptitude.  Under 
pretence  of  communicating  a  message  from  the 
Pope,  Salviati  advanced  towards  him ;  but  his 
voice  and  manner  evinced  so  much  confusion,  that 
Petrucci  rushed  to  the  door,  where  he  found  P<^^o 
and  others  wmting  the  signal  of  the  Archbishop. 
Seizing  Poggio  by  the  hair  he  dra|^;ed  him  to  the 
ground,  whilst  the  officers  secured  his  companions ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  associates  of  Salviati 
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CHAPTER  were  made  prisoners  in  the  palace.    Nor  was  the 


to  rouse  the  people  were  utterly  ineffectual;  his 
shouts  of  Liberty  were  lost  in  the  cry  of  Palle  I 
Pallet;  and  finding  how  completely  the  enterprise 
had  fuled,  he  precipitately  fled  out  of  the  city.^ 

A  dreadiiil  retribution  awaited  the  conspirators. 
The  Archbishop,  with  his  brother  and  cousin,  were 
immediately  hanged  from  the  windows  of  the  pa- 
lace; and  Po^o  underwent  the  same  fate.  Many 
of  their  more  obscure  partisans  were  abandoned  to 
the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Francesco  Pazzi  was 
taken,  and  hanged  by  the  side  of  the  Archbishop ; 
and  Jacopo,  who  had  escaped  to  the  Apennines, 
WAS  delivered  up  by  the  peasantry,  and  suffered 
with  his  passive  nephew  Renato.  Montesicco  was 
beheaded,  having  disclosed  the  participation  of  the 
Pope ;  and  Bandini,  though  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Constantinople,  was  delivered  up  at  the  instance 
of  the  Florentine  consul^  in  Pera,  and  hanged  in 
Florence.  The  affinity  of  Guglielmo  Pazzi  with 
the  Medici  mitigated  his  pimishment  to  exile ;  and 
the  young  cardinal  Rafaello  Biario,  who  had  with 
difliculty  been  rescued  by  Lorenzo  from  the  wrath 
of  his  followers,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Volterra. 

1  HKhisTelli,  Lib.  Vin.— Hi«  etprenion  is  nry  atrin^ ;—''  Perchi  1'  uno 
(U  popolo)  en  diili  fortuoa  e  libenlitk  <]£■  Hedid  btto  sordo,  1'  iltn 
(llbertk)  in  Firenze  DDQ  era  conoiduU."  p.404.  Opere,tota.l.4to.Fireiu«, 
1782. 

*  This  identic*]  contnl,  Bxttiite  FrcEcobaldi,  lubteqaently  cDtered  into  « 
coupincj  igsiDit  Lorenzo,  and  periahed  on  the  BCkffOld  — Roscoe,  toI.  II.  p. 
6.— Fignetti,  Wb.  IV.  c.  16. 
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Napoleone  Francesi  appears  entirely  to  have  eluded  chapter 

pursuit"  

The  failure  of  his  atrocious  design  drove  Sixtus 
almost  to  madness.  The  less  obnoxious  brother  had, 
indeed,  been  cut  off;  but  the  death  of  Giuliano  had 
been  dearly  purchased  by  the  destruction  of  an 
archbishop  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  cardinal  nephew.  As  if  the  guilt 
of  this  transaction  had  rested  on  Lorenzo,  the 
furious  Pope  burst  forth  into  the  direst  imprecations 
upon  the  head  of  him  who  had  violated  these 
sacred  persons,  and  whom  he  denounced  as  "  the 
Son  of  Iniquity  and  Nurseling  of  Perdition."  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Florentine  magistrates  were  excom- 
municated, and  the  city  itself  was  Md  under  an 
interdict.  The  papal  forces  were  drawn  out  for 
an  attack  upon  Florence ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  Ferdinand  of  Naples  sent  his  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Sixtus  has  probably  been  the  chief 
ground  for  supposing  him  privy  to  the  late  con- 
spiracy. The  army  of  the  Pope  was  commanded 
by  Federico,  Duke  of  Urbino ;  that  of  Ferdinand, 
by  his  son  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria.  The  situa- 
tion of  Lorenzo  was  embarrassing.  The  hostile 
forces  had  already  entered  the  Florentine  territory ; 
but  so  little  prepared  was  the  Republic  for  a  war, 
that  no  commander  was  as  yet  appointed.  Most  of 
the  Italian  states,  however,  were  favourable  to  Lo- 
renzo, and  sent  messengers  to  Rome  to  deprecate 
the  renewal  of  war  in  the  bosom  of  Italy,  whilst  her 

•  MKhwTelU. — RoKoe. — Sitmondi. — PignoUi. 
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CHAPTER  shore8  were  eyery  day  menaced  by  the  Turkish 
L  gallies.  Louis  XI.  Kiug  of  France  professed  him- 
self the  friend  and  admirer  of  Lorenzo ;  and  the 
■  celebrated  Philippe  de  Comines  was  despatched  to 
Italy  to  solicit;  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  good 
offices  of  Milan  and  other  states.'*) 

Sixtus  was  inexorable  to  all  amicable  overtures : 
but  principally  intent  on  the  ruin  of  Lorenzo,  he 
intimated  to  the  Florentines  that  they  might  pur- 
chase pardon  by  delivering  up  their  ruler  into  his 
hands.  Meanwhile  Florence  had  entered  into  an 
negociation  with  Hercules,  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  who, 
although  son-in-law  of  Ferdinand,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Florentine  army.  The 
Dutchess-Regent  of  Milan,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
Roberto  Malatesta  II.  Lord  of  Rimmi,  and  Giovanni 
Bentivoglio,  the  principal  citizen  of  Bologna,  also 
wuof  declared  themselves  the  allies  of  Lorenzo.  The 
^^  war  was  at  first  carried  on  with  varying  success, 
Fiotence.  neither  party  reaping  any  important  advantage. 
But  Florence  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  the 
asfflstance  of  Milan  by  a  revolution  which  now  took 
place  in  that  principality.  The  ambitious  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza,  encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  the 
Pope,  treacherously  snatched  the  reins  from  the 
dutchess.  He  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  gover- 
nor of  Tortona,  and  took  possession  of  the  town : 
he  gEuned  over  the  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Milan, 
who  surrendered  to  him  that  fortress.     By  his  af- 

>°  PhlUp  briefly  rcl>te>  his  embku;,  snd  hii  reception  In  Florence.    H« 
deKTibei  Lorenzo  aa  "  jeune,  et  gouvernj  de  jeune*  gens."     L)t.  VI.  c,  S. 
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and  re^tnitted  into  the  city.    He  caused  the  faith- 
ful minister  Cecco  Simonetta  to  be  arrestedj  and 
subsequently  put  to  death ;  and  be  annihilated  the 
power  of  the  dutchess  by  a  declaration  that  his  ne-  Lodo*ieo 
phew,  though  but  twelve  years  of  age,  was  ripe  for  wizei 
the  government.  The  dutchessintimidated  by  these  ""^79. 
manoeuvres  soon  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  city, 
and  the  crafty  Lodovico  became  master  of  Milan 
and  its  prince." 

On  the  very  day  which  preceded  the  entry  of 
Sforza  into  Milan,  the  troops  of  Florence  suffered 
a  severe  disgrace  from  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  Dis- 
sensions had  arisen  in  the  camp  amongst  the  leaders 
of  an  army  so  variously  composed,  and  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  leaving 
his  brother  Sigismondo  to  supply  his  place.  Al- 
fonso, apprized  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  confederates,  promptly  marched  upon 
them ;  and  struck  such  a  panic  by  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, that,  though  superior  in  numbers  and 
position,  they  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  their  baggage 
and  artillery  to  the  enemy.  This  shameful  dis-  7th  sep- 
aster,  which  took  place  near  Poggibonsi,  only 
eighteen  miles  from  Florence,  filled  the  city  with 
the  most  frightfiil  anticipations.  The  distress  was 
aggravated  by  the  plague,  which  then  devastated 
the  city ;  and  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Colle  and 
other  of  their  possessions,  though  it  delayed  the 
progress  of  Alfonso,  overwhelmed  the  Florentines 

"  Muret.  Ann.  M7B.  1479.— M»chi>veili.  Ub.  VIII.  p.  <20. 
VOL.  M.  Q 
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CHAPTER  with  despair.     Their  last  resource  lay  in  a  small 

'—    body  of  men  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Perugia,  who 

were  hastily  recalled  for  the  rescue  of  the  capital. 
But  the  near  approach  of  winter  proved  their  best 
protection;  the  weather  grew  unpropitious  to  the 
movements  of  the  enemy ;  and  Florence  was  glad- 
dened by  the  offer  of  a  truce  for  three  months, 
which  was  rapturously  accepted. ^^ 

During  this  respite  from  impending  destruction, 
the  citizens  of  Florence  could  not  fail  to  recur  to 
Lorenzo  as  the  chief,  though  innocent,  cause  of 
their  late  misfortunes.  The  prosperity  of  the  Re- 
public was  suspended ;  her  treasury  exhausted ; 
her  commerce  disordered ;  her  liberty  endangered ; 
her  very  existence  dependent  on  the  unpromising 
event  of  a  ruinous  war.  A  single  family  had  be- 
come absolute  masters  of  the  government,  and  to 
their  ambition  enormous  sacrifices  had  been  offered. 
These  topics  of  discontent  might  also  present  them- 
selves to  Lorenzo,  although  no  tongue  had  dared  to 
utter  the  unwelcome  truth.  In  this  emergency  he 
embraced  a  singular  resolution,  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  which  could  be  estimated  only  by  the  result.  In 
defiance  of  the  known  perfidy  of  the  King  of  Naples 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  Pope  for  his  destruction, 
he  determined  to  visit  Ferdinand,  and  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  a  residence  in  an  enemy's  capital.  He 
accordingly  set  sail  for  Naples.  The  reputation  of 
this  illustrious  man  was  deservedly  great  through- 
out Italy,  and  the  King  was  animated  by  a  kindred 

"  M«Gbi*TcUi,  lib.  vni.  p.  416.— Siimondi.  ton.  XI.  p.  169. 
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desire  for  the  promotion  of  literature.     The  Ten-  chapter  ' 


Lorenzo ;  the  republic  of  Florence  was  the  object 
of  Ferdinand's  hostility.  He  accordingly  no  sooner 
learned  the  approach  of  the  renowned  stranger,  than 
he  resolved  to  receive  him  with  merited  distinction. 
The  afiable  manners  of  Lorenzo,  his  exalted  cha- 
racter, and  his  elegant  accomplishments  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  Neapolitan  court ;  and  ^^n^'' 
after  repeated  solicitations  the  King  yielded  to  ^'"*''' 
his  importunity,  and  assented  to  a  peace  with  Flo-  sth  M«rehi 
rence  upon  easy  conditions.  This  successful  issue 
of  his  hazardous  enterprise  secured  him  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  on  his  return  to  his  countrymen, 
and  his  patriotism  and  self-devotion  were  extolled 
to  the  skies.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  the  peace  was  published,  by  which  each  party 
agreed  to  enter  into  a  league  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence ;  the  Florentines  being  bound  to  release  the 
imprisoned  Pazzi,  and  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to 
the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

The  news  of  this  treaty  excited  the  vehement 
fury  of  the  Pope.  When  he  heard  of  the  departure 
of  Lorenzo  for  Naples,  he  poured  forth  the  most 
fervent  injunctions  to  Ferdinand  against  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  and  declared  him- 
self inexorably  fixed  in  his  animosity  towards  Flo- 
rence. But  in  the  midst  of  his  imprecations  an 
event  occurred  which  filled  him,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  Italians,  with  inexpressible  dismay :  the 
Turks  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  Apulian  shore. 

The  name  of  Mahomed  H.  had  long  been  for- 
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CHATTER  midable  to  Europe,  and  the  conqueror  of  Coustan- 

L    tinople   maintained   the  reputation  of   his  arms 

during  the  late  contest  with  Venice.  That  the 
subverter  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East  should 
aspire  to  the  conquest  of  the  western  capital  may 
be  reasonably  believed :  and  it  is  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  Venice,  that  she  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  conducting  the  Ottoman  force  to  the  Italian 
coast.  A  deep-rooted  enmity  had  long  existed 
between  the  Republic  and  the  King  of  Naples ;  and 
a  vague  report  has  been  repeated,  that  the  ravages 
of  the  Turks  in  Friuli  were  invited  or  encouraged 
by  Ferdinand.'^  The  guUt  of  Venice  rests  on  more 
certain  foundations.  After  her  peace  with  the  Sul- 
tan in  1479,  she  sent  Sebastiano  Gritti  to  Constan- 
tinople, who  exhorted  Mahomed  to  take  possession 
of  the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  the  ancient 
dominions  of  the  Greek  empire."  This  exhorta- 
tion, so  congenial  to  his  ambitious  views,  was  not 
■nieTuA*  lost  upon  Mahomed.  A  fleet  of  seventy  sail  was 
luiy-  forthwith  despatched,  and  the  Turkish  force  landed 
""■  near  Otranto  on  the  28th  of  July  1480.  That  city 
Obinto  was  immediately  invested,  and  after  a  siege  of 
fifteen  days  was  taken  by  assault.'^ 

At  this  moment,  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  lay 

"  "  Cette  caune  da  Turn  ver>  1«  Friool  tvolt  Hit  eonvil\4t  k  Hibomet 
pir  Ic  Rc4  FenlinaDd,  ion  illi^  aecret,  et  qui  ae  trouvoit  lien  d'  inviolable, 
pourrn  qu'  il  lUKitlt  de*  embami  am  Vjnitkni."  LaugtcT,  torn.  VIH.  p. 
839.  This  writer  dU*  no  authority  for  hii  nurKtlre,  but  conteuti  himMlf 
with  Mining  in  hii  Preface  the  lourcea  whence  he  bu  drawn  hii  information. 

"  Langier.  p.  310.— Dam,  Uv.  XVIU.  torn,  in.  p.  6,  from  Sanuto.-^^- 
tanio  and  other  hiitorluia  do  not  icraple  to  aecuae  Lorenio  de"  Hedici  of 
iDTiting  the  Tniin.   See,  howe*er,  Ro*cae,  vol.  I.  p.  3as. 
!,  Lib.  XXVin.  torn.  VIH.  p.  328. 
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with  his  army  near  Siena,  in  the  hope  of  availing  chafteb 
himself  of  the  dissensions  between  tlie  nobles  and     ^^^"'' 
people  of  that  state^  so  as  to  reduce  the  city  imder 
Naples.    But  the  consternation  caused  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Otranto  called  for  his  immediate  return  to 
the  South,  and  he  reluctantly  reUnquished  his  anti- 
cipated conquests  in  Tuscany.     The  Turkish  in- 
vasion filled  the  Pope  with  the  most  dismal  appre- 
hensions ;  in  his  disordered  imagination  the  banner 
of  Mahomed  already  floated  over  the  city  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  he  was  at  length  convinced  of  the  im- 
policy of  his  conduct  towards  Florence,  when  the 
near  approach  of  the  Infidels  called  aloud  for  co- 
operation.   The  ambassadors  of  the  Republic  were, 
therefore,  admitted  to  his  presence;    their  sub- 
mission and  penitence  were  readily  accepted ;  and,  noraee 
after  degrading  themselves  by  an  admission  of  their  3d  Dec 
imputed  guilt,  the  Florentines  were  restored  to  the 
&vour  of  the  Church.'^ 

Against  the  formidable  invaders,  a  general  league  Lttgae 
was  set  on  foot  among  the  Italian  states,  including  ^i^**" 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Dukes  of  Milan 
and  Ferrara,  the  Marquisses  of  Mantua  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  Republics  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Siena, 
Lucca,  and  Bologna ;  whilst  the  Kings  of  Hungary, 
Aragon,  and  Portugal,  undertook  to  furnish  assist- 

"  JfacbUyelli,  Lib.  Vlll.  p.  425.— Murat.  Ann.  1480.  The  condact  of 
Siztui  OQ  tbii  occuion  bu  been  Tsriauily  atatcd  by  biitoriani.  By  Suiuto 
we  kre  told  that  he  joined  in  ■  league  witb  Perdinuid  and  Floieace  (together 
trlth  Milan  ind  Genoi)  prior  to  the  luHting  of  Che  Tmlu,  >ud  to  atj  Laugier 
{torn.  VII.  p.  364.J,  vtd  Dtni,  (torn.  HI.  p.  3.)— According,  honever,  ta 
Hkcbitvel,  Siitiu  wu  nerer  recoadled  to  Florence  until  titer  the  conqueit 
of  otranto;  uid  in  thii  be  ia  followed  by  Giuinone,  Sitmondl,  uid  Roccnt, 
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.  ance.     The  Venetians  declined  entering  into  the 
league.     But  the  sudden  death  of  Mahomed  II. 


TtieTarlu 


DMthof       opportunely  delivered  Italy  from  present  danger. 

3d  Hay.       liie  Turkish  commander  finding  himself  assailed 

by  the  Neapolitan  troops  and  the  Genoese  gallies, 

and  being  disappointed  of  an  expected  re^inforce- 

ment,  effected  an  honourable  capitulation;    and 

after  occupying  Otranto  about  a  year  dehvered  up 

the  city  to  Alfonso,  and  embarked  for  Constanti- 

ittjy.  nople.    The  safety  of  Italy  was  further  secured  by 

a  violent  altercation  between  Bajazet  and  Zizim,^'' 

the  sons  of   Mahomed ;    and  a  stru^le  for  the 

throne  diverted  the  rival  brothers  from  pursuing 

their  father's  designs  upon  the  territories  of  Naples.'^ 

Giraiimo  Sixtus,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  terrour  of  the 

of  iiwdt  Mnit  Infidels,  had  leisure  to  carry  on  the  great  object  of 

^"^  his  life,  the  advancement  of  his  own  &mily.     The 

Count  Girolamo  Biario,  whom  men  did  not  hesitate 

to  designate  as  the  Pope's  own  son,  was  already 

master  of  Imola,  when  an  opportunity  occurred  of 

increasing  his  dominion.    Pino  degl'  OrdelafB,  Lord 

of  Forli,  died  in  1480,  bequeathing  the  city  to  his 

natural  son  Sinibaldo  in  preference  to  his  legitimate 

nephews ;  and  Girolamo  so  well  aviuled  himself  of 

a  contest  between  these  parties  as  to  become  master 

of  Forli,  by  the  arbitration  of  Sixtus  and  the  mar^ 

tial  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino."     An  attempt, 

■I  This  Prince  »  geDenll;  called  Zizim ;  but  hit  ml  name  wu  Jem, 
which  we  ue  informed  tj  CiDtemir  (Book  lU.  chap.  n.  note  16.)  wu  the 
term  for  the  flne«t  giapes.    See  alio  Paului  Joviui,  Lib,  II.  p.  21. 

w  GiuiQDne,  Lib.  XXVIU.— Hunt.  Ann.  1481.— Dam,  torn.  III.  p.  G. 
i,  torn.  XI.  p.  209. 
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however,  to  wrest  Pesaro  from  Co8tanzo  Sforza"*  chapter 

was  foiled  by  the  timely  interference  of  Florence '- 

and  Naples ;  and  the  views  of  Sixtus  and  his  fa- 
vourite were  turned  to  another  scheme  of  depreda- 
tion. 

Differences  had  arisen  between  Venice  and  Her- 
cules, Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  soon  ripened  into  an 
open  war.  The  alliance  of  the  Duke  with  the  sove- 
reigns of  Naples  and  Milan  was  to  the  jealous 
Venetians  matter  of  distrust  and  quarrel ;  and 
they  found  themselves  supported  by  the  Pope,  who 
foresaw  great  advantages  to  be  derived  by  his 
nephew  Girolamo  in  the  division  of  the  estates  of 
Ferrara.  The  growing  ambition  of  Venice  had 
long  ^ven  uneasiness  to  the  rest  of  Italy  ;  and  Ixk 
renzo  de'  Medici  had  already  concerted  a  league  w«rbetw«en 
for  restraining  the  rapacity  of  the  Republic.^i  On  f^^^^^ 
the  present  occasion,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  "*^- 
sent  succours  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara ;  and  Milan,  Mantua,  Florence,  and  Bologna 
united  for  the  protection  of  the  repose  of  Italy. 
Sixtus  now  stood  forth  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
ancient  vassal  of  the  Church,  and  despatched  a 
force  to  intercept  the  Duke  of  Calabria  in  his  march 
to  Ferrara.  The  Duke  avenged  himself  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Terracina,  Trevi,  and  other  towns,  and  was 
preparing  to  attack  Rome  itself,  when  he  was  di- 
verted by  the  approach  of  the  papal  army  under 
the  command  of  Roberto  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Ri- 

*  Cc«tu>zo  tuccMded  bU  (kther  Alcasuidro  in  MT3. 
"  Gukciirdinl,  Lib.  1.  torn.  1.  p.  6.  Sto,  Titaue,  1818. 
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^x^u*  mini.    Alfonso  fell  back  upon  Velletri,  and  the  two 

~  armies  encountering  near  that  place,  the  Neapolitan 

forces  were  entirely  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle, 
valiantly  contested,  and  distinguished  by  the  un- 
usual slaughter  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.^^ 
Alfonso  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  owed  his  safety  chiefly  to  a  body  of 
Turks,  who  had  joined  him  on  the  evacuation  of 
Otranto.  After  this  signal  victory  Roberto  returned 
in  triumph  to  Rome,  where  his  career  of  glory  was 
at  once  cut  short;  and  the  sudden  death  of  this 
renowned  captain  raised  a  violent  suspicion  of 
poison  against  the  envious  Girolamo.  Perhaps  it 
was  to  stifle  this  heinous  charge,  that  Rimini  did 
not  follow  the  fete  of  Forli ;  and  that  Pandolfo 
Malatesta  III.  the  natural  son  of  Roberto,  was  per- 
mitted to  succeed  to  his  father's  inheritance.^ 

The  afiairs  of  Ferrara  now  assumed  a  gloomy 
aspect,  and  the  Venetians  already  numbered  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  among  their  conquests.  But 
on  a  sudden  they  found  themselves  deserted  by 
their  only  ally.  The  enemies  of  Venice  had  dis- 
covered the  key  to  the  heart  of  Sixtus;  and  by 
dazzling  offers  to  the  beloved  Girolamo  they  effec- 
tually changed  the  whole  course  of  his  policy. 
These  were,  besides  a  considerable  sum,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Faenza  and  Rimini,  and  the  marrieige 
of  Girolamo's  daughter  with  the  heir  of  Ferrara. 
To  secure  this  rich  succession  for  his  nephew,  the 
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Pope  unhesitatiiigly  renounced  the  Venetian  cause. 
He  sent  the  most  pressing  messages  to  the  Vene- 
tians, calUng  upon  them  to  desist  from  hostilities ; 
and  finding  them  deaf  to  his  exhortations,  joined 
the  league  against  them,  and  thundered  forth  ex-  |^^'u„ 
communication  and  interdict  >**'■ 

But  though  Venice  refused  to  treat  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pope,  she  was  not  unwilhng  to  listen 
to  the  pacific  overtures  of  the  other  powers  ;  and  p«<*  <* 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  consenting  to  make  over  Ro-  7th  An|! 
vigo  and  the  Polesine,  she  concluded  a  peace  with 
her  allied  enemies.  The  crooked  poUcy  of  Sixtus 
was  amply  punished ;  the  promises  made  to  his 
nephew  were  overlooked  in  the  negotiation;  and 
the  treaty  was  signed  without  his  participation,  and 
even  in  defiance  of  his  most  earnest  protestations. 
Twice  had  this  profligate  and  hloodstained  politician 
embroiled  Italy  for  his  private  ends ;  and  twice  op- 
posed his  voice  to  the  blessings  of  peace.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  so  congenial  to  his  turbulent 
nature ;  and  the  few  days  which  elapsed  between 
the  two  events  give  plausibility  to  the  assertion. 
But  old  age  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  and 
other  diseases  may  be  considered  as  the  real  des- 
troyers of  Sixtus  IV.,  though  their  operation  was 
probably  quickened  by  the  vehemence  of  his  wrath 
and  the  intenseness  of  his  resentment.  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  August  1484  in  his  seventy-first  year,  OMthof 
having  just  completed  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  ^""'•'^■ 
He  deserves  the  prdse  of  a  cultivator  of  learning. 
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CHAFTiirR  and  the  city  of  Rome  received  great  embellishment 
'^^''  from  his  munificence.  But  under  him,  the  bene- 
fices of  the  holy  see  exhibited  the  grossest  corrup- 
tion ;  and  to  furnish  means  for  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  his  sons  or  nephews,  the  offices  both  of 
church  and  state  were  exposed  to  public  sale." 
The  treasure  which  his  rapacity  had  collected  was 
wasted  in  unnecessary  warfare,  and  scandalous  de- 
bauches. His  personal  antipathies  were  gratified 
by  persecution  and  outrage  ;  and  in  the  last  years 
of  his  reign,  Rome  was  filled  with  tumult  and  blood- 
shed. The  feud  between  the  families  of  Orsini  and 
Colonna  was  renewed  with  calamitous  results ;  and 
whilst  Sixtus  and  Girolamo  Riario  declared  them- 
selves partisans  of  the  former,  the  latter  were  ex- 
posed to  all  the  severities  of  confiscation  and 
murder.  Their  possessions  were  besieged  and  des- 
troyed ;  their  palaces  plundered  and  burnt.  The 
protonotary,  Lodovico  Colonna,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  private  resentment  of  Girolamo ;  and  being  de- 
livered over  to  his  enemies,  was  tortured  and  be- 
headed amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Orsini." 
These  horrors  were  repeated  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Sixtus.  The  Colonna  again  took  up  arms 
to  avenge  their  injuries  and  recover  theii  pos- 
sessions, and  the  city  of  Rome  was  for  some  days 
afflicted  with  bloodshed,  pillage,  and  conflagration. 

*■  "  To  SUtM  IV.  posteritj'  ne  >1ao  indebted  for  the  institution  of  inqui- 
uton  of  tbe  presi,  w^bout  vhote  licence  no  voik  wu  luS^red  to  be  printed." 
Roccoe*)  Lorenzo,  toI.  U.  p.  17. 

*  MacbiaveUi,  lib.  Vlll.  p.  434.— Gibbon,  vol.  XII.  p.  386.- 
torn.  XI.  p.  240. 
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The  flame  was  fanned  by  the  Count  Girolamo,  who  chapter 

seized  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  but  unwilling  

to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  new  Pope,  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  cardinals ;  and  surrender- 
ing the  fortress  into  their  hands^  restored  tran- 
quillity by  retreating  to  Imola.26 

■  HftcluKTelU.  p.  436. 
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CHAPTER   XXXin. 


AFFAIRS  OF  ITALY  FROM    1484  TO   1498. 


CHAFFEE  The  Conclave  now  assembled  was  conducted  with 

'-  the  usual  intrigue  and  more  than  usual  corruption. 

The  choice  appeared  to  lie  between  Cardinal  Borgia, 
Chancellor  of  Rome,  and  Gianbattista  Cibo>  a  Ge- 
noese>  Cardinal  of  MeM.  The  latter  possessed  a 
warm  friend  in  Giuliano  delta  Rovere,  the  late 
Pope's  nephew.  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad  vinculo  ; 
and  the  influence  of  this  zealous  partisan  was  in- 
creased by  lavish  promises  of  estates,  preferment, 
and  money.  The  friends  of  Borgia  despairing  of 
success  united  their  efforts  with  Giuhano,  and  by 
the  votes  of  twenty-four  cardinals  out  of  twent^- 
imMCMt  VIII  6'ght,  Cibo  was  raised  to  the  apostolic  chair.  He 
•*«<■""•"  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VIIL< 

The  character  of  the  new  Pope  was  rather  that 
of  mildness  and  humanity  than  talent,  learning,  or 
enterprise.     Like  his  predecessor  Sixtus,  he  had 

'  The  pvticuUn  of  tbii  election  ippear  from  ■  cuiioui  tetter,  publiihed 
b;  Hi.  Roscoe  from  Fibrooi,  in  hU  Life  of  Loreaio,  vol.  II.  App.  No.  XUV. 
— The  writer,  Guidintonio  Veipucd,  iDfonnt  bis  conetpondent  Lomuo  of 
the  briba  vUcb  the  UTenl  nrdlnali  received.  The  chief  supporten  of 
Borgia,  were  the  ardin«]  of  Aragon  (JohD,  ion  of  Ferdintnd,  King  ctf  Nipln) 
lod  CMdInd  Viiconte. 
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father  of  several  illegitimate  children,  whom  he  did 
not  scruple  openly  to  avow.  Nor  was  he  indif- 
ferent to  the  advancement  of  his  family.  But  in 
their  provision 'he  did  not  incur  the  censure  of 
violence  and  rapacity,  which  had  so  shamefully 
marked  the  preceding  reign. 

The  commencement  of  Innocent's  reign  ill  ac- 
corded with  his  peaceful  disposition.  But  he  had 
owed  his  cardinal's  hat,  as  well  as  the  Popedom,  to 
Giuliano  della  Rovere ;  and  these  obligations  would 
necessarily  have  given  ascendency  over  the  Pope  to 
that  vigorous  and  warlike  prelate.  Immediately  on 
his  elevation.  Innocent  found  himself  involved  in  a 
■war  with  the  King  of  Naples,  who  in  early  life  had 
been  his  friend  and  patron ;  and  the  counsels  of 
Giuliano  probably  encouraged  him  in  this  breach  of 
the  law  of  gratitude.  The  cruelty,  perfidy,  and 
extortion  of  Ferdinand  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
his  subjects ;  and  the  character  of  his  son  Alfonso 
threatened  violence  and  tyranny,  when  he  should 
in  turn  ascend  the  throne.  The  Neapolitan  barons, 
therefore,  saw  no  relief  from  their  grievances  but  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Aragon ;  and  to  the 
Pope,  as  paramount  lord  of  the  kingdom,  they 
poured  forth  their  calls  for  redress.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Pope  had  hazarded  a  rupture  with  the 
King,  by  renewing  the  claim  of  the  holy  see  to  a 
tribute,  which  Ferdinand  had  prevailed  on  Sixtus  JJ^^^^ 
to  commute  for  the  annual  present  of  a  horse.  The  JJ^^* 
resistance  of  Ferdinand  to  this  demand  produced  a       lus- 
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cHAPTEit  declaration  of  hostilities ;  and  the  barons,  aTailtng 
themselves  of  this  circumstance,  burst  out  into  open 
rebellion.  And  within  the  court,  the  King  was  ex- 
posed to  the  treachery  of  his  chief  favourites  Cop- 
pola and  Petrucci,  who  opened  a  secret  intelligence 
with  the  insui^ent  nobles. 

Thus  menaced  by  the  Pope  and  his  own  sub- 
jects, Ferdinand  saw  the  necessity  of  re-establishing 
security  within  his  kingdom ;  and  he  despatched  his 
second  son  Frederic  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted 
barons,  who  had  hoisted  their  standard  at  Salerno. 
The  character  of  this  prince  was  as  highly  esteemed 
as  that  of  his  brother  was  detested ;  and  instead  of 
listening  to  his  embassy  from  the  King,  the  insur- 
gents unanimously  besought  him  to  become  their 
monarch,  and  rescue  them  from  the  present  reign 
of  despotism.  But  the  virtuous  Frederic  was  proof 
against  this  dazzling  offer ;  he  declined  receiv- 
ing a  crown  which  was  not  theirs  to  bestow ;  and 
the  barons,  chagrined  at  his  firmness,  detained  him 
for  the  present  as  their  prisoner .* 

In  this  perplexing  situation,  the  King  of  Naples 
looked  anxiously  around  for  assistance.  From 
Venice  he  had  nothing  to  hope ;  and  from  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza,  who  then  governed  Milan,  he  received 
an  evasive  answer.  His  hopes  were,  therefore, 
centred  in  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whose  authority  in 
Florence  had  now  arrived  at  its  height.  The  bril- 
liant qualities  of  this  illustrious  man,  his  liberalily, 
his  patronage  of  genius,  bis  afhbility,  his  eloquence, 

*  Gitnnone,  Lib.  XXVlIt.  c.  1.  torn.  VIU.p.  341. 
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justly  endeared  him  to  his  fellow-citizeiis ;  and  the  chaptrr' 

bold  and  successful  step  of  appealing  in  person  to   1_ 

the  King  of  Naples  filled  them  with  blind  idolatry. 
After  bis  return  from  this  hazardous  expedition,  Lo- 
renzo availed  himself  of  his  popularity  to  introduce 
such  a  change  in  the  government,  as  entirely  abro- 
gated the  ancient  constitution  of  Florence.  Upon 
the  plea  that  the  dangers  of  the  state  required  a 
compact  and  united  council,  a  senate  of  seventy 
citizens  was  instituted,  for  the  conduct  of  all  im- 
portant affairs  and  deliberations.^  Thus  then  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  councils  was  superseded  by 
a  permanent  body,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  no- 
mination of  persons  qualified  to  fill  magistracies  and 
other  offices.  How  advantageous  this  institution 
was  to  Lorenzo  appeared  by  one  of  its  first  acts. 
A  widely-extended  commerce,  which  had  so  largely 
enriched  his  ancestors,  was  to  him  a  source  of  ruin ; 
the  unskilfiilness  and  profusion  of  his  agents  invol- 
ved him  in  enormous  debts,  and  from  these  he  could 
only  be  extricated  by  appropriating  the  revenues  of 
the  state.*  By  the  Seventy  the  debts  of  Lorenzo 
were  accordingly  liquidated  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury.* 

At  the  moment  when  Ferdinand  implored  the 
assistance  of  Lorenzo,  the  Florentines  were  en- 
gaged in  warfare  with  the  Genoese,  who  had  taken 

'  Maehi»elli,  Lib.  Vltl.  p.  423.  •  Muhiavelli,  p.  44S. 

*  SiamoDdi,  torn.  XI.  p.  187. — Kowoe,  vol.  II.  p.  133. — The  oppoiite  pre- 
jadices  ot  thete  two  writere  nuke  It  dsnceious  to  quote  either  i^arat»li/ 
vbere  Loretuo  itf  Medkl  it  conceriied.  But  little  doubt  can  exist  of  t  C*ct 
in  which  they  igree. 
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tbe  boundary  of  their  respective  territories.  As  a 
step  to  recover  this  valuable  place,  Fietra  Santa  was 
besieged  and  captured ;  but  disease,  both  of  himself 
and  his  troops,  induced  Lorenzo  to  suspend  his  at- 
tack on  Sarzana  until  a  more  favourable  season. 
To  tbe  call  of  Ferdinand  he  immediately  listened. 
Anxious  as  he  might  be  to  cultivate  tbe  friendship 
of  the  Fope,  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to 
support  tbe  King  of  Naples.  Though  he  found  in 
Florence  great  aversion  to  a  new  war,  the  elo- 
quence of  Lorenzo  was  successfully  called  forth  to 
bring  over  the  Seventy  to  his  views.^  The  assist- 
ance of  Florence  seems  to  have  been  afTorded  by 
pecuniary  supplies  and  attempts  to  inflame  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Fope,  rather  than  by  active  co-operation 
in  the  field.  The  Duke  of  Calabria  advanced  to- 
wards Rome,  and  was  met  by  the  papal  army  under 
Roberto  Sanseverino;  an  engagement  was  fought 
near  Lamenttma,  which  terminated  without  a  death 
or  even  a  wound ;  and  this  strange  encounter  being 
followed  by  the  retreat  of  Roberto,  the  victory  was 
claimed  by  the  Duke,  who  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Rome.  It  was  no  very  difficult  matter  to  terminate 
this  languid  war.  Innocent,  terrified  by  an  enemy 
without  the  gates,  and  dreading  the  machinations 
of  theOrsini  within  the  city, anxiously  desired  peace; 

•  Sl*mondi,  p.  881. — RiMCoe,  p.  8S. — According  to  the  foraier,  "  D  vou* 
Mt  bire  wcrifler  Tiat^rtt  comnie  lei  prlnclpe*  de  U  i^publiqne  )l  wq  (mi' 
tags  penonnel;" — according  to  tbe  latter,  "through  the  thick  miit  at 
popultr  ften  and  in«judlce«,  he  dUtincOr  ■"•  the  beacon  of  the  public  «ct- 
tut." — Such  h  Hiitorr ! 
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whilst  the  disordered  state  of  his  own  dominions,  and  cH&pTt3i 

perpetual  fear  of  the  Anjevin  claims,  infused  the    L_ 

same  desire  into  Ferdinand.     The  King  without 
hesitation  yielded  to  the  terms  of  the  Pope  ;  agreed 
to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  to  the  holy  see ;  and  ^^,["'' 
bound  himself  freely  and  unconditionally  to  pardon       "86. 
his  rebellious  barons.' 

The  restoration  of  peace  enabled  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  to  add  Innocent  to  the  number  of  his 
friends.    Far  from  resenting  his  adverse  conduct 
during  the  late  contest,  the  Pontiff  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  his  admiration  of  Lorenzo's  con- 
stancy to  his  ally,  and  even  to  have  interceded 
with  his  countrymen  for  the  restoration  of  Sarzana 
to  Florence.     His  request  being  unheeded,  the  The  no- 
Florentines  agun  took  the  Beld,  and  the  siege  of  retake 
Sarzana  was  speedily  foUowed  by  its   reduction.       148*^. 
This  victory  was  productive  of  a  change  in  Genoa 
itself.     The  Archbishop  Paolo  Fregoso,  who  for 
the  second  time  had  usurped  the  government  in 
1483,  was  filled  with  dread  of  the  victorious  Flo- 
rentines ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  second  deposition  *^*"°li'"' 

r  rendered 

surrendered  the  independence  of  his  country  into  *<•  muui. 
the  hands  of  Lodovico  Sforza.  A  new  commotion 
in  the  following  year  accomplished  the  debasement 
of  the  usurper ;  and  Agostino  Adomo  obtained  the 
government  of  Genoa  for  ten  years,  in  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan.^ 
Notwithstanding  the  known  bad  &ith  of  the 

'  GiwiMiw,  ub.  (Up. — Siimondi,  p.  276. 

■  Hunt.  Ana.  1488.— Uachlmrelli,  Lib.VUI. 
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CHAPTER  King  of  Naples,  the  Pope  could  scarcely  expect  an 
L  immediate  infraction  of  the  late  treaty,  more  espe- 
cially as  its  security  had  heen  guaranteed  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.  But  the  perfidy  of  Ferdinand  pre- 
VEuled  over  every  tie  of  honour  and  humanity ;  and 
his  hands  were  soon  dyed  in  the  blood  of  those 
nobles,  whose  lives  were  protected  by  express 
terms.  These  nobles,  indeed,  appear  to  have  well 
understood  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  faithless 
old  King.  Antonio  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Salerno, 
fled  to  France,  and  others  retired  to  the  security 
of  their  castles.  At  length  their  fears  began  to 
subside.  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Alfonso  displayed 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  late 
dissensions,  and  no  arts  of  conciliation  were  neg- 
lected. Won  over  by  these  specious  appearances, 
many  of  the  chief  nobUity  suffered  themselves  to 
be  taken  in  the  snare,  and  their  imprisonment  and 
Murder  murder  immediately  followed.  The  regular  supply 
Neapti-  of  food  at  their  dungeons  for  a  time  induced  their 
nowe..  friends  to  hope  that  their  lives  might  still  be 
""■  spared;  but  the  secret  at  length  transpired;  and 
the  public  executioner  being  found  in  possession  of 
a  gold  chain  belonging  to  one  of  the  victims,  an 
avowal  was  elicited,  that  all  had  been  relentlessly 
butchered,  and  committed  in  silence  to  the  midnight 
ocean." 

These  calamities  in  Naples  were  soon  after  fol- 

*  (H«nnon«,  ub.  tup.^-Siamoadl,  p.  278. 
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lowed  by  two  remarkable  assassinations  in  the  papal  chapter 

States.    After  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV,,  Girolamo    '- 

Riario,  Lord  of  Imola  and  Forli,  hj  a  series  of  cruel 
and  oppressive  acts,  became  intolerable  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  menaces  awakened  the  apprehensions 
of  Francesco  d'Orso,  a  man  of  the  first  considera- 
tion in  Forli.  Resolved  to  anticipate  the  tyrant's 
vengeance,  Francesco  imparted  his  design  to  some 
chosen  friends,  and  the  destruction  of  Girolamo 
was  decreed.  The  conspirators  repaired  to  his  Manicror 
house  at  the  moment  when  Girolamo,  who  had  just  riIho'"" 
supped,  was  deserted  by  his  attendants ;  and  gain-  "^48l,  ' 
ing  admission  on  the  plea  of  business,  they  entered 
the  inner  chamber  of  the  Count,  and  executed  their 
bloody  purpose.  Far  from  attempting  to  conceal 
their  guilt,  they  flung  the  dead  body  into  the  street,  ■ 
and  with  shouts  of "  hberty"  announced  to  the 
people  that  their  oppressor  was  no  more.  They 
next  seized  upon  the  Countess  Caterina'"  and  her 
children,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Forli, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle.  They  menaced 
the  vridowed  Countess  vrith  death,  unless  she  ex- 
erted her  influence  to  procure  its  surrender ;  and, 
under  pretence  of  exerting  her  authority,  Caterina 
made  her  way  into  the  fortress.  But  no  sooner 
had  she  secured  herself  within  than  she  raised  the 
standard  of  Milan,  and  breathed  defiance  and  ven- 
geance against  the  ^sassins  of  her  husband.  To 
overcome  her  resolution,  the  people  presented  her 
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CHAPTER  children  at  the  castle  gates,  and  threatened  them 


But  Caterina,  suppressing  her  maternal  feelings, 
retorted  the  threats  of  her  enemies ;  and  reramned 
secure  in  the  castle  until  the  arrival  of  a  friendly 
troop  from  Milan,  who  procl^med  her  eldest  son 
Otta^iano  Lord  of  his  father's  dominions.^' 
And  of  The  assassination  of  the  Lord  of  Forli  was  suc- 
Hurredi.  ceeded  hy  that  of  the  Lord  of  Faenza,  under  cir- 
*'■  cumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity.  Galeotto  de' 
Manfredi,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  territory 
in  1477  hy  the  assistance  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio, 
espoused  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  his  henefactor. 
The  jealous  temper  of  Francesca  embittered  her 
own  and  her  husband's  life,  and  she  resolved  to 
,  avenge  her  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  by  the  deli- 
berate murder  of  her  wronger.  Having  concealed 
four  assassins  in  her  chamber,  she  counterfeited 
sickness,  and  requested  a  visit  from  her  husband ; 
and  whilst  Galeotto  endeavoured  to  protect  himself 
from  the  niiBans,  she  herself  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.  To  avert  the  consequences  of  this  foul 
crime,  she  fled  with  her  son  Astorre  into  the  castle ; 
and  her  father  soon  arrived  vrith  a  band  of  troops, 
for  the  rescue  of  his  sanguinary  daughter.  But  in 
an  attempt  upon  the  town  he  was  gallantly  resisted 
by  the  people,  who  rose  in  a  body  against  him; 
and  he  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Modigliana. 

"  Hunt.  Ann.  14S8. — Bajle  ii  yerj  elabonte  upon  a  most  diaguiting 
spetcb  uid  «:tion  of  the  Countcu.  (art.  Sfoiza.) — For  t  vindic&tioii  of  Lo- 
raaoitf  HedidfromputidpttioQin  this  murder,  lee  RoMoe.vol.  U.p.  16G. 
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Bentivoglio,  however,  possessed  too  powerful  friends  chapter 

to  remain  long  in  jeopardy.     The  King  of  Naples    '— 

and  the  Duke  of  Milan  became  his  advocates,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  easily  procured  his  hberation. 
The  young  Astorre  Manfredi  was  proclaimed  Lord 
of  Faenza ;  and,  by  the  interference  of  Lorenzo, 
the  blood-stained  Francesca  was  permitted  to  join 
her  lather  in  Bologna.  ^2 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  "  Magnificent" 
Lorenzo  had  now  attained  their  zenith.  In  Flo- 
rence  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  citizen,  but 
as  a  prince ;  and  Neri  Cambi,  the  Gonfalonier  of 
Justice,  who  had  admonished  some  inferior  officers 
without  consulting  Lorenzo  (then  absent  in  Pisa), 
was  treated  as  a  malefactor  and  fined  for  his  pre- 
sumption.'^ From  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  he 
received  the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship  and 
even  gratitude;'*  and  Innocent  VIII.  sought  to 
secure  his  favour  by  the  alliance  of  their  children. 
Madalena,  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  and  Clarice  usa. 
Orsini,  was  given  in  marri^e  to  Franceschetto 
Cibo,  natural  son  of  the  Pope ;  who  by  this  union 
converted  the  hostile  family  of  Orsini  into  friends 
and  supporters.'^  By  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
esteem,  Innocent  consented  to  advance  Giovanni, 
Lorenzo's  second  son,  scarcely  thirteen  years  of 
age,  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal ;  an  instance  of  pre- 
mature elevation,  which  had  never  before  disgraced 

"  Huntorl. — Stimondi,  torn.  XI.  p.  314. — Roicoe,  iiol.  U.  p.  170. 
**  SiimoniU.tom.Xl.  p.  34G,  upon  the  aathority  of  Amminto,  aiid  Cunbi, 
son  of  the  Gonhlonier.— Hilbm'ii  Middle  Ages,  toI.  I.  p.  MS. 
■4  Roacoe,  Aiiptndli,  No.  48.  >*  Slimondl,  torn.  XI.  f.  283. 
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CHAPTER  the  Church.'^    The  iafluence  of  Lorenzo  was  more 

. '-   beneficially  exerted  for  the  preservation  of  the 

peace  of  Italy.  Not  only  had  the  King  of  Naples 
violated  his  treaty  by  the  execrable  murder  of  his 
barons,  but  he  now  refused  to  make  good  the  tri- 
bute which  he  had  bound  himself  to  pay  to  the 
i«9.  Pope.  Indignant  at  this  contemptuous  treatment. 
Innocent  thundered  forth  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  was  preparing  to  attack  his  con- 
tumacious Tassal,  when  the  milder  counsels  of  Lo- 
renzo soothed  his  just  resentment.  By  his  per- 
suasion, the  King  once  more  consented  to  submit 
to  the  stipulated  tribute;  and  the  Pope  was  too 
happy  to  avoid  a  war  by  revoking  the  censures  of 
the  Church.!' 

Hitherto  we  have  beheld  the  Roman  pontiff^ 
exerting  themselves,  with  more  or  less  vigour,  in 
order  to  repress  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks. 
The  Venetians  had  incurred  no  small  scandal  by 
their  intimate  connexion  with  the  infidel  powers ; 
yet  their  delinquency  shrinks  to  nothing  when  we 
find  the  Sultaun  of  Constantinople  admitted  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  head  of  Christ's  Church.  In  the 
stn^le  for  the  throne  of  Mahomed  II.,  his  younger 
son  Zizim  was  overpowered  by  his  brother  Bajazet, 
and  sought,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  protection 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  After  a  variety  of  ne- 
gotiations Innocent  VIII.  obtfuned  from  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  order,  with  the  sanction  of  Charles 

**  RoBcoe,  Appendix,  No.  66. 

W  Murat.  Ann.  1489.— Robcoc,  p.  35.— Guumone,  Lib,  XXVIU.  c.  I. 
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VIII.  King  of  France,  a  {n-omise  to  deliver  up  into  chapter 
his  hands  the  captive  prince,  who  was  accordingly   -^"-'. 
brought  to  Rome  and  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion.   The  presence  of  this  extraordinary  visitor  in       "ss. 
the  capital  of  Christendom  was  accounted  for  by 
Innocent  on  the  score  of  advantages  to  be  reaped, 
in  an  expedition  against  Bajazet>  from  the  coun- 
tenance and  co-operation  of  his  brother  and  rival. 
But  this  fiimsy  pretext  covered  a  shameful  bargain. 
The  Sultan,  after  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  on  the 
life  of  his  brother,  had  despatched  an  ambassador 
to  Rome  with  offers  too  tempting  to  be  resisted; 
and  Innocent  undertook  to  hold  Zizim  in  restraint 
for  the  annual  remuneration  of  forty  thousand 
ducats.'^ 

Whilst  Italy  was  thus  blessed  with  such  unusual 
traDquillity,  the  public  happiness  was  endangered 
by  the  premature  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  at  De«th  of 
the  age  of  forty-four,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1492.  Hedid. 
The  ills  of  a  debilitated  frame  might  have  baffled       "*^' 
the  utmost  power  of  medical  ability ;  but  the  end 
of  Lorenzo  was  probably  accelerated  by  the  igno- 
rant and  ill-timed  adulation  of  his  physician.     The 
genial  herbs,  so  kindly  provided  by  nature,  were 
deemed  unworthy  the  magni6cent  Lorenzo,  and 
costly  decoctions  of  pearls  and  precious  substances 
were  administered  in  lieu  of  salutary  juices.}^    The 
heaviest  charge  which  rests  on  his  memory  (and 
as  a  public  man  no  charge  can  be  greater),  is  the 

■*  Hunt.  Ann.  1490.— Faulus  Joriua,  Ub.  U.  p.  3S.  foUo,  Fuii,  1593. 
"  Rosca«,  vol.  II.  832. 
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CHAPTER  vast  and  unwarrantable  change  he  effected  in  the 

'-  Florentine  government,  so  utterly  at  variance  with 

the  established  constitution,  and  so  exclusively 
&vourable  to  himself  and  his  party.  Though  many 
evils  existed  under  the  old  system,  it  yet  produced 
this  one  beneficial  result,  that  every  industrious 
citizen  became  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
by  being  ehgible  to  share  the  honours  of  the  Re- 
pubhc,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  power.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Seventy  destroyed  this  advantage. 
The  Gonfelonier  and  Priors  were  reduced  to  im- 
potent puppets,  and  could  only  speak  and  move  as 
the  great  dictator  and  his  council  directed.  The 
amiable  character  of  Lorenzo  prevented  his  fellow- 
citizens  trom  feeling  the  evil  of  the  change  during 
his  hfetime ;  but  the  future  happiness  of  the  Flo- 
rentines were  left  dependent  on  the  character  of 
his  successor.  In  his  private  life  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici appears  with  incomparable  splendour.  His  af- 
fectionate disposition  surrounded  him  with  iriends ; 
his  liberality  nourished  the  Uterature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  his  native 
language  ;2'>  whilst  the  pursuits  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  adorned  his  capital,  and  pro- 
voked the  emulation  of  Europe.  By  every  lover 
of  genius,  taste,  and  refinement,  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  must  be  sincerely  venerated;  and  the 
citizens  of  Florence  still  behold  in  the  Italian  Athens 

"  Mr.  RoicM  [vol.  I.  p.  S39.)  bat  corrected  >  prenlcnt  tnutake,  that  th« 
IttlUii  luiguige  continued  its  unintemipted  iroprarement  ifter  tlie  writing! 
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the  proud  memorials  of  the  elegant  destroyer  of  chapter 
their  freedom.  ;_ 


From  the  tomb  of  Lorenzo  we  may  hurry  past 
that  of  Innocent  VIIL,  who  survived  only  a  few 
weeks.  His  character,  if  adorned  with  no  brilliant 
qualities,  is  unstained  by  any  enormous  vice ;  and 
the  death  of  the  feeble  old  man  must  be  regarded 
as  a  public  calamity,  since  it  admitted  to  the  throne 
one  of  the  most  detestable  of  the  human  race.    On  ai«mUct  vi. 

1492-1903. 

the  11th  of  August,  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Boi^ia, 
chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  declared 
to  be  the  new  pontiff,  having  triumphed  over  his 
opponent,  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  Cardinal  of  St. 
Peter  ad  vinaila.  Borgia  was  a  native  of  Valentia 
in  Spain,  the  son  of  Geffrey  Lengol  and  Isabella 
Boipa,  sister  of  CaUxtus  III.^^  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  VI.,  was  crowned  with  more  than 
usual  splendour,  and  received  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  principal  Christian  princes.  The  well-known 
vehemence  of  his  temper  struck  terrour  into  his 
enemies ;  and  Cardinal  Giuliano  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  Ostia,  and  afterwards  into  France. 

Nothing  can  more  plainly  demonstrate  the  cor- 
ruption of  tlie  sacred  college  than  the  choice  of 
such  a  man  as  Borgia.  Though  a  priest  and  car- 
dinal, he  openly  cohabited  with  Vanozia,  a  cele- 
brated courtesan ;  and  four  children,  the  offspring 
of  his  illicit  love,  were  eagerly  promoted  in  the 
outset  of  his  reign.  For  Juan,  the  eldest,  he  ob- 
tained the  dutchy  of  Gandia  in  Spain  ;  Caesar,  the 

"  Hwiuit,  Lib.  XXV],  c.  3. 
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CHAPTER  second,  be  created  cardinal ;  his  daughter,  Lucretia, 

■    he  gave  in  marriage  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of 

Pesaro ;  and  for  Greffrey,  his  youngeat  son,  he  de- 
manded the  hand  of  Sancia,  natural  daughter  of 
Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria.  But  the  court  of  Naples 
for  a  time  declined  this  alliance,  and  the  disap- 
pointed Pope  harboured  the  bitterest  resentment. 
The  crooked  policy  of  Lodovico  Sforza  speedily 
held  forth  to  bim  the  prospect  of  gratifying  bis 
vengeance. 

Though  Lodovico  had  with  some  plausibiUty  as- 
sumed the  reins  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 
the  mature  age  of  Gian-Galeazzo  now  deprived  bim 
of  an  excuse  for  retaining  the  ducal  authority.  In 
vain  did  the  prince  demand  bis  rights ;  and  his  young 
dutchess,  Isabella  of  Naples,  daughter  of  Alfonso, 
anxiously  implored  her  father  and  King  Ferdinand 
to  wrest  the  government  trom  the  bands  of  the 
usurper.  But  though  desirous  of  assisting  his  son- 
in-law,  Alfonso  had  hitherto  seen  the  prudence  of 
avoiding  a  rupture  with  Lodovico,  and  stood  too 
much  in  awe  of  the  power  and  rapacity  of  Venice 
to  dissolve  the  league  set  on  foot  by  Lorenzo  be- 
tween Florence,  Naples,  and  Milan.  After  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  the  good  understanding  be  bad 
so  carefully  maintained  with  Lodovico  was  endan- 
gered by  the  indiscretion  of  bis  son,  Piero,  who 
succeeded  to  bis  authority  in  Florence,  and  ap- 
peared entirely  devoted  to  the  Neapolitan  princes. 
Sforza  well  perceived  his  danger  in  this  coalition, 
and  accordingly  changed  his  policy,  by  entering 
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into  a  league  with  Venice  and  the  Pope,  the  avowed  chapter 
enemies  of  Ferdinand.    As  the  fiarther  means  of  '' 

shielding  himself  from  his  adversaries,  he  resolved  Jh' p'o^^ 
to  strike  a  blow  upon  Naples  itself,  by  once  more  ]^7'Miij„ 
reviving  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjon,  and  in-  J«"J^ 
citing  Charles  VIII.  King  of  France  to  enforce  his     was- 
rights  by  immediate  invasion  of  the  kingdom.^a 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  mild  and  prudent 
counsels  of  Lorenzo  were  withdrawn,  and  the  dark 
and  intriguing  spirits  of  Borgia  and  Sforza  were 
brought  into  collision.  The  peace  so  happily  re- 
stored was  irreparably  broken ;  and  the  country 
was  henceforward  laid  open  to  a  series  of  foreign 
incursions,  which  involved  the  Italians  in  innumer- 
able distresses.  Tom  as  the  unhappy  land  had 
been  by  the  tumaltuous  excesses  of  her  own  sons, 
she  had  hitherto  escaped  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  though 
the  armies  of  Germany  and  France  had  occasion- 
ally molested  her  territories,  the  intruders  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  a  permanent  footing. 

At  the  moment  when  the  gathering  storm  was  Genmi 
ready  to  burst  upon  her,  Italy  had  attained  the  it^." 
highest  degree  of  prosperity.     The  country,  por- 
tioned out  among  the  several  states,  presented  a 
healthy  and  improving  aspect.^  Agriculture  formed  Agricuito«. 
the  employment  of  great  part  of  the  inhabitants ; 

»  Comlbei,  IJT.  VH.  c.  3.— Gutcdudinl,  lib.  1.  torn.  I.  p.  3E.— HuMt. 
Ann.  1493. 

*  Denint  (Lib.  Xl.  c.  T.  uidnote  1.)  condadCBfrom  the  number  of  cuUes 
■till  eiilting  in  Tuscany,  thit  DUtnj  partaof  the  country,  at  preaent  most  ud- 
heilthy,  were  in  those  dtji  populous  and  wdl-cultiTtted. 
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CHAPTER  nor  was  this  occupation  confined  to  the  rustic^ 

XXXllI 

'—  alone.      Every  city  possessed  an  ample  tract  of 

lands  which  were  cultivated  by  the  citizens,  who  in 
time  of  peace  issued  from  the  gates  to  their  d^ly 
labour,  and  returned  again  with  the  evening  to  the 
security  of  their  walls."  A  larger  portion  of  citizens 
were  diligently  engaged  in  the  lucrative  pursuits  of 

Commerce,  trade  and  commerce,  the  profitable  business  of  ex- 
change with  distant  countries,  and  the  hazardous 
negotiation  of  foreign  loans. ^^  The  Italian  manu- 
factures were  in  request  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
Eurofie.  The  brilliant  glass  and  splendid  mirrors 
of  Venice.^fi  the  glossy  silks  of  Bologna  and  Mo- 
dena,*'  the  gold  and  silver  tissues  and  rich  clothes 
of  Florence,  found  a  market  in  every  civilized 
country,  and  the  gallies  of  Italy  returned  laden 
with  the  produce  and  treasure  of  Arabia  and  India. ^^ 

TheArti.  In  the  fine  arts,  Italy  had  far  outstripped  her 
neighbours.  The  increase  of  population  swelled 
the  hmits  of  a  narrow  town  into  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  city ;  the  mean  and  lowly  hut  was  ex- 
panded into  a  commodious  habitation ;  and  wchi- 

**  Siamondi,  torn,  XII.  p.  40. 

■  i^gnotti,  torn,  VIl.  Del  commercio  da  Tomani.  p.  16S. 

"  Tbew  looklng-gluaet  supeneded  tb«  u>e  of  metd  mirron,  vhich  nu 
general  in  Europe  until  tlie  IStb  century.  Diru,  Uv.  XIX.  torn.  p.  IfiB.  Tfamt 
chapter  of  Count  Dam  ii  a  muiute  uid  moit  valuable  euij  upon  Venetiui 

'^  In  1337  the  Modeneie  made  a  law  eT\j(Ha{ng  tbe  ptanting  of  fig,  mul- 
berry, and  other  treei,  whose  leire>«ere  fit  for  lilk-wonna;  and  they  appear 
to  have  imiuted  the  Bolognew  io  constructing  building!  for  twisting  and 
weaving  [per  torcere  td  anoiare)  the  ailk.  Muratori,  Antiq.  lUl.  Disaert. 
XXX. 

"  Flpiotti,  ub.  (Dp. 
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tecture,  no  longer  confined  to  the  service  of  reli-  chaptkr 

XXXIII 

gion,  was  employed  on  the  stately  palaces  of  private  - 

individuals.  The  massive  fabrics  of  Venice  had 
begun  to  rear  their  heads  as  early  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  noble  Duomo  of  Pisa  was  commenced 
almost  as  early ;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  labours 
of  Brunelleschi  were  engaged  in  adorning  his  native 
Florence ;  and  Bramante  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  versatile  powers.**  Pwnting  was 
rapidly  advancing  to  perfection ;  sculpture  once 
more  displayed  her  beautiful  forms ;  and  the  mighty 
genius  now  burst  forth,  which  after  raising  the  stu- 
pendous cathedral,  could  dye  its  walls  with  match- 
less designs,  and  adorn  its  shrines  with  magnificent 
statues.^" 

In  letters,  this  favoured  country  stood  also  pre-  utenture. 
eminent  The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  were 
studied  with  dihgence  and  success;  and  Manutio, 
the  venerable  progenitor  of  the  Aldi,  availing  him- 
self of  the  invention  of  the  German  press,  at  once 
restored  and  perpetuated  the  glorious  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  native  idiom  of  Tuscany,  which 
after  Boccaccio  had  relapsed  into  corruption,  as- 

*  St.  Hiric'i  kt  Veaicc  wu  begun  (bout  980.  The  Duoffio  of  PlM  la 
lOfia.  Th&t  of  Florence  in  1298.— Boccaccio  (Decvn.  IntrodO  deacribei 
FIOTCDCe  u  poueuing  la  1340  '■  gna  paligj,  belle  case,  nobili  abituH  dl 
hmiglie  pieni."— Etcii  as  early  as  Dante  (PuadUo,  c.  XV.  t.  1 10.)  that  dty 
lurpaaied  Rome  in  ita  buUdings ;  which  it  might  easily  do,  as  the  ipIeDdcinT 
of  iniNlani  Rome  can  (carcely  be  *aid  to  hare  origiuated  before  the  fifteenth 
century.  Enough  howeTer  atill  rcniained  of  the  andent  city  to  stimulate 
the  genius  ol  Brunelleschi.  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Httoii,  ton.  IV.  p.  309. 
HUano,  1808. 

**  Michael  Angelo  wu  born  1474. 
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CHAPTER  sumed  a  settled  form   and  ripened  into  elegant 

:    purity.     The  verses  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Pulci, 

and  Poliziano,  recalled  the  ancient  harmony  ;3i  and 
the  day  was  now  at  hand  when  the  language  of 
Italy  was  to  be  enriched  by  the  majestic  periods 
of  Guicciardini  and  the  bewitching  extravagancies 
of  Ariosto. 
inci«ue  With  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization,  luxury 
ofiuiuiy.  j^gpj.  Q^Q|.g  ^jj^j^  equal  pace.  According  to  various 
writers,  the  Italians,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  simple,  even  to  rudeness,  in  their 
apparel  and  domestic  economy.  The  clergy  and 
higher  nobility,  indeed,  were  ever  conspicuous  for 
the  splendour  of  their  vestments  and  the  costliness 
of  their  establishments  ;  and  the  growth  of  luxury 
amongst  the  middle  classes  appears  to  have  been 
uncommonly  rapid.  The  national  simplicity  of 
dress  was  exchanged  for  strange  and  unnecessary 
trappings ;  young  men,  as  well  as  women,  tricked 
themselves  out  in  expensively  grotesque  habili- 
ments ;3'  and  the  law  was  sometimes  called  upon  to 
curtail  this  profligate  profusion  of  superfluous  dra- 
pery.^  Into  Naples  the  arrival  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
had  diffused  a  spirit  of  gaudy  extravagance,^  The 
stem  republican  simplicity  of  Florence  had  alrefidy 

*'  Tlriboschi,  tom.  VI.— Roeco*.  »o1,  J,  c.  V. 

»  Munt.  Antiq.  lul.  Dira.  XXUI. 

■■  Such  ■  law,  mide  it  Hodctu  In  142(1,  ii  quoted  by  Huratori,  Antlq. 
Ital.  DiH.  XXV.  "  Statuimiu,  quod  iliquK  nuUeres,  cujiucunque  condi- 
tioitii  exiilant,  non  pouiat  deferre  tliquu  vntes  qute  termm  tuiguit,  Ulitcr 
quod  &c." 

>*  Hunt  Antiq.  ltd.  Diu.  XXIII. 
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been  relaxed  in  the  days  of  Dante ;  and  the  entry  cHApreit 
of  the  French  and  the  Duke  of  Athens  broke  down  ^^^'"" 
the  barrier.^  About  this  time  a  general  habit  of 
indulgence  and  voluptuousness  pervaded  the  cities 
of  Italy ;  the  gentry  furnished  their  tables  with 
wines  and  costly  dishes ;  tmd  the  vulgar  were  be- 
ginning to  imitate  the  excesses  of  their  superiors. 
A  writer  of  1388  bewails  the  ruinous  style  of  hving 
at  Placentia,  which  compelled  many  gentlemen  to 
abandon  the  city,  where  an  establishment  of  nine 
persons  and  two  horses  consumed  the  enormous 
annual  sum  of  three  hundred  golden  florins.^^ 

Meanwhile  a  less  equivocal  improvement  was  Aboiiuon 
taking  place  in  the  state  of  society, — the  abolition  o^*"*"^. 
of  slavery.  In  the  early  period  of  the  middle  ^es, 
this  remnant  of  ancient  Rome  existed  throughout 
Italy ;  and  the  slave  and  his  offspring  were  sub- 
jected to  the  caprice  of  his  master,  who  punished 
his  delinquencies,  seized  upon  his  earnings,  and 
wantonly  disposed  of  bis  person  and  his  family.  In 
this  unhappy  condition  there  was  little  to  alleviate 
his  suiTerings,  save  the  distant  hope  that  a  long 
series  of  faithful  services  might  at  last  be  crowned 
with  the  extraordinary  boon  of  manumission.  But 
this  system  of  slavery  was  not  without  inconveni- 
ence to  the  master.  The  slave,  purchased  at  great 
cost,  might  die,  or  become  useless  by  disease ;  or 
he  might  escape.  The  question  of  slave,  or  no 
slave,  might  harass  the  owner  with  vexatious  litiga- 

»  Psiadiao,  c.  XV.  T.  US.— GIot.  Villui,  Lib.  XII.  c.  4. 
"  Hunt.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dlw.  XXin. — Amongit  otb«r  in«ttnce»  of  tuxiay, 
be  mentioai  the  um  of  cfaimnies.    Tbe  whole  account  i>  eitremelT  curiouB. 
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CHAPTER  tion.  The  intermarriage  of  the  slaves  of  different 
1—  owners  raised  a  new  difficulty,  by  either  sepa- 
rating the  husband  and  wife,  or  causing  desertion. 
These  disadvantages  gradually  brought  slavery  into 
disrepute  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Germany ;  ^^  and, 
in  the  former  country,  the  erection  of  cities  into 
republics,  and  the  various  wars  they  carried  on, 
completed  its  downfal.  The  slaves  became  less 
manageable ;  escape  became  more  easy ;  and  the 
fugitive  found  a  ready  asylum  within  the  walls  of 
a  rival  republic.  The  want  of  soldiers  often  ren- 
dered manumission  expedient ;  for  the  ancient  pre- 
judice prevailed,  which  forbad  a  slave  to  mingle  in 
the  noble  business  of  war.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  therefore,  Italian  slavery  had  pro- 
gressively declined,  and  before  the  termination  of 
the  fourteenth  it  completely  disappeared.^^ 

Great  alterations  also  took  place  in  the  system 
AiuntioD  of  Italian  warfare.  The  increasing  occupation  of 
m  wMftre.  ^^^  citizens  in  commerce  was  a  bar  to  their  taking 
the  field  in  person ;  and  a  tax  raised  upon  the  com- 
munity enabled  the  city  to  keep  on  foot  a  band  of 
mercenaries.  But  instead  of  the  lawless  foreigners 
who  had  once  infested  the  country,  the  troops  of 
the  Condottieri  were  entirely  composed  of  Itdian 
soldiery.3s  The  bands  of  Braccio  and  Sforza  sur- 
vived those  celebrated  leaders ;  and  the  Bracceschi 
and  Sforzeschi  were  long  conspicuous  in  the  Italian 
wars.  The  exclusion  of  the  ferocious  strangers 
greatly  mitigated  the  terrours  of  the  battle ;  and 

"  Ante,  p.  70,  "  Hunt.  Antiq.  lUJ.  Diuert.  XIV. 

>  Mat.  ViOani,  Ub.  U.  e.  4G.~-Hunit.  Antiq.  Itil.  DlMcit  XXVI. 
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the  bloody  contest  was  converted  into  a  trial  of  chapter 

strength  and  dexterity.    Secure  in  his  impenetrable  — 

panoply,  the  warrior  had  little  to  dread  from  the 
weapon  of  his  antagonist ;  and  if  fortune  declared 
against  him,  his  ransom  was  ready  to  avert  any 
sanguinary  consequences  of  defeat.  Hence  the 
repeated  accounts  of  the  bloodless  conflicts  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  of  victories  atchieved  by  the 
unhorsing  of  a  knight.*"  The  invention  of  gun- 
powder seems  to  have  made,  at  first,  little  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  warfare ;  the  unwieldy  and  ill- 
supphed  artUlery  was  an  incumbrance  to  the  batta- 
lions ;  and  the  heavy  and  slowly-loaded  harque- 
busses  were  tardy  and  inadequate  opponents  to  the 
lances  of  a  mounted  squadron.  Nor  had  science 
yet  been  called  upon  to  direct  the  fires  of  these 
"  mortal  engines "  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
cities ;  and  we  are  even  assured  that  the  trenches 
and  bulwarks  constructed  by  the  Turks,  during 
their  occupation,  of  Otranto,  first  initiated  the 
Italians  into  the  mysteries  of  fortification.*^ 

Amidst  the  rapid  advance  of  Italy  in  literature  ptttdj  ud 
and  art  we  must  still  continue  to  lament  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  probity  and  honour.  Un- 
checked by  the  growth  of  civilization,  crimes  of  the 
darkest  dye  were  of  unceasing  occurrence ;  and  the 
fierce  passions  of  the  Italians  acknowledged  no 
restraint  from  reli^on  or  public  opinion.  The 
people  received  their  religion  upon  trust  from  the 
clergy,  whose  scandalous  Uves  too  oft;en  exposed 

'  ncniiM,  Ub.  XVIII.  c.  3.         1  Qulcciurdiai,  Ub.  XV.  torn.  VI.  p.  63. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAPTER  them  to  contempt  and  ridicule.     The  subhme  and 

'_    humanizing  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  sealed 

up  from  the  community ;  and  piety  was  exhausted 
in  fanatical  processions  and  "  superstitious  vani- 
ties."** The  greedy  reception  of  absurd  legends, 
and  the  blind  adoration  of  pretended  reliques,  were 
mistaken  for  feith  and  devotion  ;  and  the  worship 
of  the  great  Creator  himself  was  foigotten  in  per- 
petual recurrence  to  equivocal  saints  and  martyrs. 
Nor  had  treachery  and  guilt  to  dread  the  upbraid- 
ing voice  of  pubhc  reprobation.  The  failure  of  a 
perfidious  enterprise  was  alone  disgraceful,  while 
successful  villainy  commanded  admiration,  and 
sometimes  extorted  applause.*^  Hence  the  fla- 
grant acts  of  perfidy  and  injustice  which  disgrace 
the  Italian  annals ;  the  pernicious  maxims  which 
influenced  the  policy  of  states ;  and  the  diabolical 
assassinations  which  glutted  the  vengeance^  or  ad- 
vanced the  interest,  of  individuals.  No  tie  of  kin- 
dred, friendship,  or  hospitahty  could  preserve  the 
devoted  victim  ;  and  the  murderer  might  defy  the 
law  whilst  the  Church  profiered  him  a  sanctuary. 
The  stiletto**  was  ready  for  every  bosom ;  uid  the 
sudden  or  lingering  destruction  by  poison  was  mat- 
ter of  science  and  refinement.*^ 

"  Ciov.  Villui,  Lib.  VHl.  c.  121.— The  Bitnchi,  vho  ippeared  in  1399, 
were  rupectable  fsnatin.     Sismoadi,  ch&p.  LVI.  tani.  Vlt.  p.  39S. 

*'  GU  uombii  gnndi  ehiamano  vergogDi  II  pcrdcre,  noo  ton  iDginno  ac- 
qulMare.  Htcbiav.  lit.  Fior.  Lib.  VI.  p.  303. 

**  The  itiletto  became  ui  object  at  commerce ;  thera  wu  a  manuractory 
■t  BreMia.    Dam,  torn.  VI.  p.  101. 

«  Murat.  ADtiq  Ital.  Diuert.  XXIU. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

KEIGN  OP  HAXIHIUAN. — EXPEDITION  OF  CHARLES  Tm. 
KING  OF  FRANCE  INTO  ITALY. 

Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  was  undisputed  chapter 

*^  xxxiv. 


sovereign  of  the  Empire  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Frederic  III.  In  addition  to  the  imperial  domi-  ^^'" 
nions  and  the  extensive  territory  he  claimed  in  "ss-isia. 
right  of  his  deceased  wife  Mary  of  Burgundy,  this 
prince  at  his  accession  united  in  himself  all  the 
estates  of  his  family.  Carintbia,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Rodolph  I.  to  Mainard  Count  of  Tyrol, 
again  reverted  to  Austria  in  1363  by  the  death  of 
his  great-grandson  Mainard,  son  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
and  Margaret  Maultascbe.  The  Tyrol,  which  Mar- 
garet Maultasche  transferred  to  Albert  III.  Duke 
of  Austria  after  the  death  of  her  son  Mainard 
(who  married  Margaret,  sister  of  Albert),  and  which 
in  the  partition  of  1411  was  assigned  to  Frede- 
ric IV.,1  descended  on  his  death  in  1439  to  his  son 
Sigismund,  who  in  1492  surrendered  it  to  bis  cousin 
Maximilian.^  But  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  these 
vast  territories  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for ;  and 

*  Ante,  p.  88.  note. 

*  Art  de  vfrUlcr  lei  DUei  torn.  III.  pp.  675.  579,  583.    See  Appendli, 
T«WeiXXlV.XXV!I. 
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CHAPTER  in  the  very  outset  of  his  reicm  Maximilian  was  called 

XXXIV 

1    into  the  Netherlands  by  the  efforts   of  Charles 

d'Egmont  to  regain  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres,  which 

his  grand-father  Arnold  had  ceded  to  Charles,  Duke 

of  Burgundy.     Notwithstanding  the  award  of  the 

four  Rhenish  Electors  against  the  claims  of  Charles, 

he  continued  to  support  his  pretension  by  arms ; 

phiup.  Re-  and  Maximilian  consigned  the  contest  and  the  re- 

Nwher-      gency  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  whom  the 

1493.     people  were  content  to  tolerate  as  heir  of  the  house 

of  Burgundy.* 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Italy,  where 
the  ambitious  Lodovico  Sforza  was  prepaiing  new 
scenes  of  contention,  and  by  a  short-sighted  policy 
inviting  an  enemy  across  the  Alps,  who  was  de- 
stined to  accomplish  bis  own  destruction.  In  order 
to  secure  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan  he  was  intent 
on  depressing  the  power  of  Naples,  now  ready  to 
arm  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  his  sequestered 
nephew  Gian-Galeazzo-Maria.  He  therefore  sent 
a  splendid  embassy  into  France,  exhorting  the 
young  king  Charles  VIII.  to  make  good  the  claims  of 
the  house  of  Anjou  to  the  Neapolitan  throne.'  He 
purchased  the  favour  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
by  giving  him  in  marriage  his  niece  Bianca-Maria, 
with  a  dowry  of  five  hundred  thousand  ducats,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  German  states,  who 
looked  with  disdain  on  the  upstart  race  of  Sforza. 
But  the  dowry  was  a  weighty  argument  with  the 
indigent  Maximilian ;  and  Lodovico  obtained  the 

'  Pttttd,  torn.  n.f.  60.  *  CoiiuiM>,IJT.Vn.c.3. 
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investiture  of  the  dutchy  in  defiance  of  the  lawful  chapter 
claims  of  the  young  Duke,  and  the  murmure  of  ^^^^- 
the  German  Princes. 

Charles  VIII.  readily  hstened  to  the  representa-  ^'^. 
tions  of  the  Milanese  ambassadors,  who  found  little  woor)  in- 
difiiculty  in  persuading  him  of  the  strength  of  his  Milan, 
title  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  the  invalidity  of 
the  title  of  the  house  of  Aragon.     That  title  rested 
upon  descent,  adoption,  conquest,  inheritance,  and 
possession.     Ferdinand  I.,  who  now  sat  upon  the 
throne,  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Frederic  II. 
His  father  Alfonso  V.  had  been  adopted  by  Johanna 
11.  in  1420,  and  had  successfully  asserted  his  pre- 
tensions by  the  sword.    But  Ferdinand  was  neither  Title  of 
the  eldest,  nor  the  legitimate,  son  of  his  father:  ^tK™ 
and  though  his  brother  John,  King  of  Navarre,  did  "'  N«pi«». 
not  oppose  his  claim  to  Naples  as  the  bequest  of 
his  father,  his  illegitimate  birth  furnished  a  plausible 
pretence  for  disputing  his  succession.     The  title  of 
the  King  of  France  was  derived  from  Charles  I. 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  crown  of  Naples 
by  Pope  Clement  IV. ;   from  Louis  I.   Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  had  been  adopted  in  1380  by  Johanna 
I.;  from  Louis  III.,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Jo- 
hanna 11.  in  1423 ;  and  from  his  brother  Ren^  I. 
to  whom  that  queen  had  bequeathed  the  kingdom. 
The  adoption  of  Louis  I.  by  the  first  Johanna  had 
been  compromised  by  the  adoption  of  Louis  III. ; 
and  even  this  last  adoption  was  preceded  by  that  of 
the  father  of  Ferdinand.    As  Louis  HI.  died  in  the 
lifetime  of  Johanna  II.,  she  bequeathed  the  crown  to 
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CHAFTEB   Ilen6  I.,  who  survived  his  son  and  grandson,  John 

1    and  Nicholas,  and  passing  over  Ren6  II.  the  son  of 

his  daughter  Yolande  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  his  nephew  Charles,  Count  of  Maine. 
Charles,  by  his  will  consigned  the  right  to  Naples 
to  Louis  XI.  the  father  of  Charles  VIII.  The 
feeble  Ren6  II.  seems  to  have  been  content  to  re- 
linquish his  claim  ;  and  after  the  year  1485  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  the  pretensions  of  Charles  to  Naples, 
as  well  as  to  Anjou  and  Provence.* 

Notwithstanding  the  avidity  with  which  Charles 
VIII.  was  ready  to  grasp  at  the  prize,  he  resolved 
in  the  first  place  to  sound  the  powers  of  Italy,  and 
secretly  sent  ambassadors  to  Venice,  Florence,  and 
the  Pope.  The  politic  Venetians  excused  them- 
selves from  active  co-operation  under  pretence  of 
their  contest  with  the  Turk.  Piero  de'  Medici, 
now  in  strict  alliance  with  Naples,  returned  an 
evasive  answer.  The  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  though 
at  first  inclined  to  favour  the  invasion,  was  soon  in- 
duced to  change  his  views  from  private  motives; 
for  Ferdinand,  alarmed  at  the  rumours  which  threat- 
ened his  kingdom,  resolved  to  conciliate  the  pontiff, 
though  in  his  heart  he  cordially  abhorred  him.  He, 
therefore,  retracted  his  refusal  to  unite  his  grand- 
daughter with  Alexander's  son  Geffrey ;  and  Alex- 
ander caught  eagerly  at  his  tardy  acquiescence. 
The  marriage  between  Geffrey  and  Sancia  was  im- 
mediately agreed  upon ;  and  as  the  bridegroom  was 

*  Philip  de  Camin«a,  Uv.  VII.  c  1. — And  see  ta  eUbormte  disseitation  on 
the  resp«cUTe  titlea  in  OiblMii's  Hiicdl.  Workt,  vol.  III.  p.  206. 
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Btill  too  young  for  its  cDnsummation,  it  was  settled  chapter 

that  he  should  be  sent  to  reside  at  the  court  of   '— 

Naples. 

The  want  of  encouragement  from  the  Italian 
states  increased  the  distraction  of  Charles  between 
the  calls  of  ambition  and  the  dictates  of  prudence. 
He  burned  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  possession  of  that  country 
would  enable  him  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
and  even  to  recover  the  lost  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
At  this  juncture,  the  aged  and  iniquitous  Ferdinand  ^l"  "f 
was  cut  o£r,  and  his  son,  Alfonso  II.  was  crowned  King  of 
King  of  Naples.  The  celebration  of  the  precon-  Aifonw  u. 
certed  marriage  between  Geffrey  Borgia  and  the  '"''' 
princess  now  redoubled  the  zeal  of  the  Pope  in  pre- 
venting any  aggression  upon  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. He  published  a  brief,  by  which  he  threatened 
Charles  with  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  Church 
in  case  he  ventured  to  cross  the  Alps;  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  Venice  and  Spain  into  his 
views ;  and  he  authorized  Alfonso  to  appropriate 
for  his  defence  a  laige  accumulation  of  money, 
which  had  been  collected,  under  the  auspices  of 
former  Popes,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Turkish 
power.  Nor  was  it  from  the  Christians  alone  that 
he  sought  assistance.  That  the  King  of  Naples 
should  have  called  for  the  aid  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet 
II.  against  the  French  invader  may  be  easily  cre- 
dited;^ but  that  the  Mahomedan  prince  should 
have  been  stirred  up  against  a  Christian  monarch 

'  Tti&t  he  did  so,  i>  ittetted  b;  GuicciirdiDl  (Lib.  I.  p.  61.),  Vuilw  Joiiui 
(Lib.  1.  p.  12.),  ind  Philip  dcComiDM  (Liv.  VU.c.  S.) 
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CHAPTER  by  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Christ  almost  exceeds 

1    belief.    Yet  a  remarkable  correspondence  is  still 

extaot,  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  infamous 
negotiation  of  Alexander.  The  Pope  despatched 
an  emissary,  named  Bozzardo,  to  Constantinople, 
who  was  charged  to  persuade  Bajazet  that  the  main 
object  of  Charles  in  invading  Italy  was  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Sultan's  brother  Zizim,  and  then  to 
attack  the  Eastern  Empire.  Bozzardo  was  further 
instructed  to  press  for  the  payment  of  forty  thousand 
ducats,  thesum  annually  due  for  the  Pope's  deten- 
tion of  Zizim  ;  to  exhort  the  Sultan  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Venice  to  arouse  the  lukewarm  repubhck ; 
and  to  spare  no  expressions  of  cordiality  and  regard 
on  the  part  of  his  holiness  towards  the  Turkish 
sovereign.  In  return  for  this  confidence  Bajazet 
requested  two  favours ;  the  one,  that  his  brother 
might  be  forthwith  removed  from  the  troubles  of 
this  hfe ;  the  other,  that  Alexander  would  bestow  a 
cardinal's  hat  on  a  priest  who  was  a  &rourite  at  the 
Porte.  The  faithfiil  Bozzardo  returned  to  Italy 
accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  Sultan, 
charged  with  the  sum  required  and  the  letters  of 
Bajazet.  But  neither  money  nor  letters  ever 
reached  their  destination.  The  ship  which  con- 
veyed them  was  seized  near  Ancona  by  Giovanni 
della  Rovere,  brother  of  the  Cardinal  Giuliano, 
who  finding  upon  Bozzardo  the  instructions  of 
Alexander  and  the  letters  of  his  infidel  corres- 
pondent, caused  them  to  be  translated,  and  verified 
by  an  apostolic  notary.' 

'  hului  Joviu*,  Lib.  n.p.  2S. — AiuticcUieiiittructioiuandtettcntheni- 
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Charles,  who  had  already  proceeded  as  far  as  chapter 

XXXIV. 

Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  was  staggered  by  the  denun-   

ciations  of  Alexander,  and  the  little  encouragement 
he  received  from  Venice  and  Florence.  But  his 
wavering  spirit  was  decided  by  the  fervent  exhorta- 
tions of  Cardinal  Giulano  della  Rovere.  That  im- 
petuous enemy  of  the  Pope  left  no  topic  untouched 
which  might  influence  the  French  monarch :  he  re- 
presented in  glowing  colours  the  glory  to  be  reaped  , 
by  the  expedition,  and  the  disgrace  of  abandonmg 
the  enterprise ;  he  reduced  every  di£Bculty  and 
heightened  every  advant^e,  and  easily  reconciled 
the  King  to  follow  his  own  ardent  desires.  All 
thou^ts  of  retreat  were  abandoned ;  and  fired  by 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  cardinal,  Charles  com- 
manded his  army  to  march  for  the  Alps.*  Tradi-  ^J.*?'"'*' 
tion  had  pointed  out  the  Mont  Cenis  as  the  passage 
.  by  which  Hannibal  entered  Italy ;  willing  to  avoid 
the  disasters  of  the  Carthaginian,  Charles  selected  chuiei  viu. 
the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre^forhisroute;  andhaving  Aipi. 

bcItci  printed  among  tbc  "  Preuves"  of  the  memoira  o(  Coninei,  tom.  IV. 
pt  3.  p.  47.  edit  1  T4T^-TLe  Sultan  ii  h»  compluunt  u  to  date  hi*  letters, 
Dot  iccording  to  the  HGjra  hut,  tbe  cbriitiui  era;  md  be  usurei  the  Pope 
that  he  wu  Bwom  to  keep  hli  compkct  upon  the  goipel,  aupet  enngelii 
Yntra.  The  m&tpn  indeed  auggests  nostra ;  but  erangelia  can  hardly  be 
meant  for  the  Koran. 

'  He  borrowed,  before  be  atarted,  50,000  ducata  of  a  merchant  at  Milan, 
without  intereat,  and  100,000  franca  of  the  bank  of  Soly  (Sauli)  of  Genoa 
at  100  per  cent.;  and  in  tlie  courae  of  hia  journey,  hia  money  failing,  he  put 
the  ladiea  under  contributioa  by  bonowing  their  jeweli,  vhich  he  panned 
ftiT  Z4,000  ducata.  Cominea,  Liv.  VII.  Propn.  and  ch.  V.  VI,  Brantome, 
Eloge  du  Roi  Charlea  VIII.  "  Et  pouTez  Toir  (>aya  Philippe)  quel  com- 
tBencement  de  guerre  deatoit,  ai  Dieu  n'eut  guid^  I'ceuvre." 

>  Paul.  Jov.  Lib.  1.  p.  IT.— Ouicciardini,  Lib.  I.  p.  84.  That  Hannibal  did 
wt  paaa  Mt.  Cenis  haa  been  abundantly  proved  by  Dr.  Cramer  in  hia  in- 
temting  "  Dissertation"  upon  thii  subject. 
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CHAPTEEt  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  descended 

1    with  his  army  into  the  plain  of  Italy,  and  on  the 

9th  of  September,  1494  halted  at  Asti.  Meanwhile, 
says  the  gravest  of  historians,  the  most  unheard  of 
prodigies  warned  the  unhappy  Italians  of  their  ap- 
proaching calamities.  Monstrous  births  occurred  ; 
the  statues  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  burst  out  into 
cold  sweats ;  three  suns  were  visible  in  Apulia  by 
,  night ;  and  in  Arezzo  for  several  days  bands  of  un- 
earthly warriors  were  seen  marching  through  the 
heavens,  armed  at  all  points  and  mounted  on  gigan- 
tic steeds,  amidst  the  terrific  roar  of  supernatural 
drums  and  trumpets,  ^o 

Before  Charles  commenced  his  passage  across 
the  Alps,  he  had  sent  his  cousin,  Louis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  by  sea  to  Genoa,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  oi^anizing  his  naval  forces.  Though 
Genoa  had  withdrawn  herself  from  the  dominion  of 
France,  the  ItaUans  had  reason  to  curse  the  policy 
which  induced  the  Genoese  to  place  themselves  in 
connexion  with  such  a  dangerous  neighbour ;  and 
the  designs  of  Charles  were  doubtless  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  possession  of  so  valuable  an  ally. 
The  efforts  of  the  king  of  Naples  to  gain  possession 
of  this  important  state  were  ineffectual,  and  the 
French  succeeded  on  two  occasions  in  driving  the 
Neapolitans  from  the  Ligurian  shore.  A  body  of 
Swiss  and  Itahan  mercenaries  under  d'Aubigny  was 
also  in  arms  in  Romagna ;  and  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  who  had  been  sent  to  meet  them,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  retired  un- 

'°  Guicciitnlini,  Ub.  I.  p.  SO. 
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der  tbe  walls  of  Faenza,  there  to  await  the  motions   chapter 

of  the  approaching  foe.*'  '— 

Charles  no  sooner  arrived  at  Asti  than  he  was 
visited  by  Lodovico  Sforza  and  his  wife  Beatrice  of 
Este,  together  with  her  father  Hercules,  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  The  wary  Philip  de  Comines  was  des- 
patched hence  to  Venice,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  Republic.  After  suflering  some  days* 
detention  by  an  attack  of  the  small  pox,  tbe  King 
proceeded  to  Pavia,  and  was  received  by  Lodovico 
with  royal  state.  Compassion,  or  curiosity,  led 
him  to  visit  his  youthful  kinsman,  Gian-Galeazzo, 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  then  languished  in  hopeless 
disease.  From  Pavia,  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Lodovico,  advanced  to  Placentia,  where  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  of  the  young  Duke's  Demth  or 
death.  Lodovico  immediately  hastened  to  Milan,  zo.Dukeot 
and  in  virtue  of  the  imperial  investiture  assumed  *"' 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  sovereignty.  The  relatives 
of  the  widowed  dutchess  in  Naples  were  too  much 
engaged  in  preparing  for  Charles  to  make  a  stru^le 
in  her  behalf;  and  the  unhappy  princess  and  her 
infant  children  were  immured  in  the  castle  of  Pavia. 
But  Lodovico  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  the  young  Duke's  death ;  and  an  universal 
opinion  prevailed  that  he  had  fallen  the  victim  of 
poison.  Even  Charles,  who  shewed  little  sympathy 
for  bis  unfortunate  cousin,  grew  distrustful  of  tbe 
arts  of  Lodovico ;  and  his  selfish  fears  were  excited 
even  to  the  thought  of  retreating  into  France. 

"  Paul.  Jot.  Lib.  I.  torn.  I.  jj.  IT. 
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Had  Florence  possessed  anything  like  unanimity 
or  firmness,  this  was  the  favourable  moment  openly 
to  declare  against  France.  But  unfortunately  the 
spirit  of  distraction  was  in  full  force  among  the 
Florentines;  and  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  the  imbeciUty  of  bis  son  Piero  was  little 
adapted  to  gfun  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
A  strong  party  was  by  degrees  formed  against  Piero 
and  his  brothers  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  and  Giu- 
liano ;  and  even  the  members  of  their  own  family 
rose  in  jealous  indignation  against  them.  The 
name  of  his  ancestors  still  enabled  the  feeble  Piero 
to  procure  the  banishment  of  his  adversaries  from 
Florence.  But  the  approach  of  Charles  now  threw 
him  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  From  the  first 
moment  the  King's  intention  of  invading  Italy  had 
been  declared,  he  had  endeavoured  to  avert  the 
hostility  of  the  French ;  whilst  his  alUance  with  the 
King  of  Naples  and  his  dread  of  the  Neapolitan 
arms  prevented  his  declaring  himself  the  friend  of 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemies  of  Piero 
were  delighted  by  the  French  invasion ;  and  whilst 
King  Charles  hesitated  at  Placentia,  his  resolution 
was  fixed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Florentine  exiles. 
When  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  republic,  he 
found  Sarzana  and  other  strong  places  prepared  to 
oppose  his  progress;  and  he  had  already  taken 
measures  for  their  reduction,  when  an  extraordi- 
nary resolution  of  Piero  de'  Medici  at  once  de- 
livered him  from  his  difficulties.  The  timid  son  of 
the  magnificent  Lorenzo  repwred  to  the  French 
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camp  before  Sarzana,  and  purchased  the  favour  of  chapter 

Charles  by  delivering  that  fortress  into  his  pos- - 

session.  He  farther  consented  to  cede  Pisa,  Leg- 
horn, and  Pietrasanta  to  the  French,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  restored,  when  Charles 
should  have  completed  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
After  this  ignominious  cession,  Piero  returned  to 
Florence ;  but  his  indignant  countrymen  saluted  The  ntnti 
him  with  execrations;  and  he  was  compelled  to  Florence, 
abandon  the  city,  and  fled,  together  with  bis  exiled 
brothers,  for  safety  to  Bologna.  ^2  Qq  t^aj  g^me 
day,  Pisa,  availing  herself  of  the  presence  of  Charles,  M"  ^evoiu 
broke  out  into  rebellion  from  the  yoke  of  Florence, 
and  extorted  from  the  French  king  his  sanction  of 
her  recovered  liberty.  Thus  about  the  same  hour, 
the  ensigns  of  the  Medici  were  suppressed  in  Flo- 
rence, and  the  lion,  which  represented  the  Floren- 
tine power  in  Pisa,  was  hmrled  into  the  Amo  by 
the  exulting  Fisans. 

From  Pisa  Charles  marched  to  Florence,  where  iithNo*. 
he  was  greeted  with  every  possible  respect.  This 
harmony,  however,  was  endangered  by  the  intima- 
tion that  the  King  was  contriving  the  re-instate- 
ment  of  the  Medici ;  and  the  Florentines  loudly 
expressed  their  determination  to  oppose  all  inter- 
ference with  their  liberties  and  internal  government. 
Charles,  therefore,  prudently  soothed  the  growing 
irritation ;  peace  was  confirmed  upon  terms  which 

<■  Paul.  Jov.  Lib.  I.  p.  19.— Philip  de  Comlnea.  Liv.  VII.  c.  9.— Roicoe'i 
Leo  X.  vol.  I.  p.  18S. — GuiccUrdlDl,  lih.  I.  p.  109.  The  other  branches  of 
the  Uedici  >uppt«utd  the  bnilj  mme  and  called  themselTea  Papolani, 
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CHAPTER    again  abandoned  Pisa  to  her  former  masters ;  and 

'—  the  King  quitted  the  city  with  the  title  of  Restorer 

aath  Kof.  and  Protector  of  the  liberties  of  Florence.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Siena ;  and  became  master,  with- 
out opposition,  of  Viterbo  and  other  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  Church. 

The  near  approach  of  Charles  to  Rome  filled 
Pope  Alexander  with  the  keenest  apprehensions. 
At  one  moment  he  felt  inclined  to  renounce  his 
alliance  with  Alfonso  and  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  French.  But  he  soon  changed  his 
counsels ;  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
duke  of  Calabria,  who  with  his  army  had  entered 
Rome,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Charles, 
and  even  ventured  to  seize  the  French  emissaries 
who  were  sent  to  negotiate  for  the  admission  of 
their  master.  But  as  Charles  drew  nearer  the 
panic  of  the  Pope  increased,  and  he  prevailed  on 
Ferdinand  to  abandon  Rome  and  retreat  towards 
Naples.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1494  the 
cbvieivin.  Neapolitan  army  departed  by  the  Gate  of  St.  Se- 
3i«D«:.  *"  bastian ;  and  on  the  same  evening  the  King  of 
^*^'  France  and  his  army  entered  Rome  by  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  Distrustful  of  the  event,  Alexander 
retired  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  there 
shut  himself  up  to  await  the  result  of  the  French 
operations. '3 

A  contemporary  historian  has  transmitted  to  us 
an  animated  account  of  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Rome ;  and  as  this  throws  a  light  upon  the 

"  Guiccurdini,  Lib.  I.  p.  125. 
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military  discipline  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  shall    chapter 


merous  body  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  keeping  time 
to  the  beat  of  their  drums,  and  preserving  admi- 
rable order  under  their  respective  banners.  Their 
dresses  were  parti-coloured,  short,  and  fashioned 
to  display  the  proportion  of  their  limbs ;  and  their 
chiefs  were  distinguished  by  the  lofty  plumes  which 
arose  ft-om  the  crests  of  their  helmets.  The  greater 
number  were  armed  with  short  swords,  and  oaken 
spears  ten  feet  long  with  slender  points  of  iron. 
The  fourth  part  bore  large  axes,  or  halberds  with 
square  heads  which  they  wielded  in  battle  with  both 
hands,  either  striking  or  thrusting.  Every  corps 
of  a  thousand  men  was  attended  by  a  company  of 
an  hundred  armed  with  harquebusses  for  the  dis- 
charge of  bullets.  Only  the  centurions  and  those 
who  occupied  the  foremost  ranks  were  protected 
by  helmets  and  breast-plates ;  the  generality  of  the 
soldiers  were  without  defensive  armour.  Five  thou- 
sand Gascons  next  followed,  for  the  most  part 
archers,  with  iron  cross-bows,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  were  exceedingly  skilful :  but  these  had  a  rude 
and  mean  appearance  after  the  tall  statures  and 
gallant  equipments  of  the  Swiss.'*  The  cavalry,  The  c»»»ii7. 
composed  of  the  French  nobility  and  conspicuous 
for  their  silken  cloaks,  their  lofty  crests,  and  their 

"  How  ghall  we  reconcile  thia  with  the  vordi  oT  HachitvelllT  wbo  dei- 
oibn  the  Swiu  u  "  piccoU,  e  aoa  politi,  nt  belli  peiWHi(gi."    Ritntti  dell' 
1,  Opere,  toni.  II.  p.  IM, 
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CHAPTBa  ffolden  chains,  followed  the  foot  in  a  lone  succes- 

XXXIV        D  '  " 

'-    sion  of  troops  and  squadrons.     Two  thousand  five 

hundred  were  armed  with  heavy  cuirasses ;  and  twice 
as  many  wore  lighter  armour.  They  carried  fluted 
spearsofextraordinary  size  surmounted  with  massive 
heads  of  iron.  Their  horses  were  of  great  power  and 
magnitude,  having  their  ears  and  manes  cropped,  hut 
wanting  the  leathern  housings  of  the  Italian  fashion. 
Each  cuirassier  was  provided  with  three  horses,  a 
youth  as  his  squire,  and  two  subsidiary  yeomen.^' 
The  light  cavalry,  protected  only  by  a  helmet  and 
breast-plate,  were  armed  with  large  bows  and  ar- 
rows, according  to  the  manner  of  the  English. 
Some  carried  javelins,  which  they  used  to  transfix 
such  of  the  enemy  as  were  overthrown  in  battle  by 
the  heavy  horse.  All  wore  cloaks  embroidered  with 
silver,  each  bearing  a  particular  device,  so  that  the 
valour  or  cowardice  of  the  wearer  could  be  imme- 
diately recognized  in  the  conflict.  Four  hundred 
archers  on  horseback  accompanied  the  King,  of 
whom  one  hundred  were  Scotch,  selected  for  their 
birth,  valour,  and  fidelity.  These  were  preceded 
by  two  hundred  French  knights  of  noble  birth  and 
acknowledged  bravery,  carrying  on  their  shoulders 
heavy  iron  maces,  and  splendidly  attired  in  gold 
and  purple,  who  waited  about  the  King  when  he  dis- 
mounted, and  when  he  rode  were  seated  on  power- 
ful horses  like  those  of  the  cuirassiers.  Charles 
was  accompanied  by  the  Cardinals  Ascanio  Sforza 

'*  Tbe  mui-at-anni  knd  hii  ktteniluitt  were  ill  included  under  the  term 
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and  Giuliano  della  Rovere ;  behina  these  came  the  chapter 
Cardinals  Colonna  Mid  Savelli;  whilst  Prospero  and  ^'™^' 
Fabrizio  Colonna  and  other  Italian  leaders  min- 
gled with  the  French  commanders.  The  Romans 
beheld  the  cavalcade  with  fear  and  admiration  :  but 
what  chiefly  struck  them  were  the  thirty-six  brass  Tbe  atui. 
cannons  mounted  on  carriages  drawn  by  horses,  ^' 
which  passed  with  almost  equal  facility  over  plain 
and  rough  places.  Their  greatest  length  was  eight 
feet ;  their  weight  six  thousand  pounds ;  and  they 
were  capable  of  discharging  a  ball  of  iron  of  the 
bigness  of  a  man's  head.  After  the  cannon  came 
the  culverins,  half  as  long  again,  but  of  smaller 
caliber.  Last  came  the  &lcons,  some  less,  some 
greater,  tbe  least  of  which  could  launch  forth  a  ball 
the  size  of  a  citron.  All  these  pieces  of  artillery 
were  mounted  on  carriages  constructed  of  two 
thick  beams,  into  which  their  trunnions  were  in- 
serted ;  and  they  were  poised  so  as  to  be  raised  or 
depressed,  the  better  to  direct  their  aim.  The 
smaller  had  two  wheels ;  the  larger  four,  but  of 
these  two  could  be  removed  at  pleasure  when  the 
guns  were  not  required  to  be  set  in  motion.  The 
drivers  had  such  command  over  the  horses  by  their 
whips  and  voices,  that  on  level  ground  the  speed 
of  the  artillery  was  not  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
cavalry.'*  ^ -,, 

<*  Paulu  Joviut,  lib.  U.  pp.  iS.  24.  Bnntome  ii  puticuUrt;  delighted 
with  CbtriM'*  milittry  *ppe«nuHe  uid  xnggeriag  depottmenC  In  Rome ; 
— illei-mai  trouver  Jwiiii  Roy  de  I'rmnce  qui  lyt  juniii  hit  de  <xa  coupi, 
fori  que  Charlemigue,  kc. — Vies  dei  bommei  Ula*trt*,  Diic.  I,  (EuTTCt, 
torn.  v.  p.  6. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Indted  by  the  cardinals,  who  were  the  personal 
enemies  of  Alexander,  Charles  more  than  once 
pointed  these  destructive  engines  against  the  Castle 
of  St  Angelo.  But  more  paciBc  councOs  prevailed, 
and  an  amnesty  was  concluded  between  the  King 
and  the  Pontifif,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Car- 
dinal Borgia  should  accompany  the  King  and  re- 
main with  him  for  four  months ;  that  Zizim,  the 
brother  of  the  Turk,  should  be  deUvered  to  Charles, 
to  be  by  him  kept  during  his  sojourn  in  Italy  ;  and 
that  Civita  Veccbia  should  for  the  present  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing his  stores  and  other  necessaries.'^  These 
prehminaries  being  adjusted,  Alexander  emerged 
from  his  strong  hold  and  received  Charles  in  St. 
Peter's,  where  the  accustomed  ceremonies  of  ado- 
ration and  benediction  were  celebrated.  Charles 
lingered  nearly  a  month  in  Rome,  whilst  Fabrizio 
Colonna  entered  the  Neapolit^m  territory,  and 
seized  some  places  in  his  name.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  kingdom  was  highly  favourable  to  his 
enterprise :  Aquila  and  great  part  of  the  Abruzzi 
voluntarily  hoisted  his  standard  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  the  house  of  Ara- 
gon  that  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  ready  to  revolt. 

''  See  the  original  tmtr  Id  "  ObjemUona  sur  \a  lettres  de  Rabelais, 
(Editci,  torn.  Ill,  p.40.  edit.  Amsterdun,  1741. — and  the  lulwtaiice  itated 
in  Guicciardini,  Lib.  I.  p.  126.  and  Comiaei,  Lit.  VII.  c.  15<— The  former 
adds  the  suTrender  at  Terracina  and  Spoleto:  and  the  latt«r,  Viterbo;  but 
the  treaty  contalna  no  partinilar  mention  of  these  places,  except  that  Zinzt- 
me  (Zizim)  ma;  be  kept  in  the  fort  of  Teriadna :  and  the  23rd  aitide  pro- 
Tides  for  the  restitution  o(  all  the  places  belonging  to  the  see  of  Rome  within 
twelve  days. 
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Terrified  at  this  general  disaffection,  Alfonso  no  chaftee 
sooner  learned  that  the  Duke  of  Calabria  had  quit-  ^""'^' 
ted  Rome  than  he  took  the  inglorious  resolution  of 
abdicating  the  crown  and  escaping  from  N^les.  akomoii- 
He  therefore  formally  laid  down  the  government  >nd  &»■ 
in  &Tour  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  conveying  his 
treasures  on  board  four  light  gallies  set  sail  from 
Naples,  and  arrived  at  Mazara  in  Sicily.  The 
news  of  this  pusillanimous  flight  reached  Charles 
as  he  was  quitting  Rome,  and  he  marched  with  all 
expedition  to  VelletrL  There  he  was  deserted  by 
Cardinal  Bor^,  who  left  the  army  in  di^uise  and 
returned  to  Rome ;  and  shortly  afterwards  death 
deprived  him  of  the  unfortunate  Zizim.'^  His  ad- 
vanced guard  were  stopped  at  Monte  Fortino,  and 
the  French  cannon  were  called  into  action.  These 
soon  compelled  the  castle  to  surrender ;  and  a  ter- 
rible example  was  made  by  the  unrelenting  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  fortress  of  Monte 
San  Giovanni  experienced  a  severer  fate ;  the 
French,  not  content  with  butchering  its  defenders, 
delivered  it  over  to  the  flames ;  and  these  severe 
proceedings  had  their  due  effect  on  the  Italians, 
unaccustomed  to  the  terrours  of  a  murderous  war. 

'*  HUtoiuni  are  not  igreed  eitber  u  to  the  pUce,  or  the  auie,  of  thii 
prinee"*  death.  Guicdardtni  ind  Cuitemir  rtate  that  he  died  at  Naple* ; — 
J<nlu>,  at  Gaieta ; — othen  at  Tenrndni.  Axxording  to  the  geneial  opinion 
he  wu  cut  off  by  poison,  vhich  hid  been  idminiiteied  to  him  before  he  mi 
ddiTcred  o*er  to  Cbaites ;  ind  the  iofuny  of  thii  tnnuction  ii  laid  upon 
Alexander,  tbougb  the  Venetiina  hB.Te  not  eicaped  accoution.  Cantenur 
(Boole  III.  c.  2.  B.  ID.)  tella  a  itnmge  and  incredihle  atorr,  of  Bqaiet'i  bar- 
ber cutting  the  throat  of  Ziata  at  Naple*,  which  ii  refuted  by  the  ailence  or 
ail  the  Italian  contetnpoiaiiei,  who  could  not  have  been  Ignorant  of  luch  an 
atrocity,  liad  it  reallj  talcen  place. 
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CHAPTER  MeanwhUe  the  Duke  of  Calabria  arrived  at  Naples 
^""'^'    and  assumed  the  royal  crown  and  title.    He  then  led 

r^J^dKiog  ^'s  army  to  San  Germano,  which  was  esteemed  one 

orNapka.  pf  [[,£  ^gyg  of  jhe  kingdom.  Here  his  soldiers  b^an 
to  desert  him :  the  approach  of  the  French  spread 
universal  consternation^  and  the  new  King  fell  hack 
upon  Capua  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  head  agunst 
the  invader.  But  every  moment  brought  him  dis- 
astrous tidings.  An  insurrection  had  broken  out 
in  Naples;  and  whilst  Ferdinand  flew  thither  to 
allay  the  storm,  he  was  betrayed  and  deserted  by 
his  general  Trivulzio.  Before  he  could  return  to 
Capua,  that  city  was  in  the  hwads  of  his  enemies ; 
and  once  more  returning  to  Naples,  he  resolved  to 

Ferdinand  II.  hnitate  his  father's  example.  He,  therefore^  assem- 
bled the  people  and  absolved  them  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance;  and  hastily  embarking  with  his  few 
followers  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 

chirl«vin.  ischia.  Charles  VHI.  with  ereat  pomp  entered 
Naples  on  the  21st  of  February  1495,  where  he 
found  a  reception  his  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated.^^  In  addition  to  his  re- 
gal title,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople.^ 

*■  Guicciard.  Lib.  I,  p,  139. — He  plxcM  Iichii  at  thlity  railn'  diatuice 
trota  Naplea.    It  i*  but  eighteeo. 

"  Daru,  torn.  III.  p.  348.  Thu  auumption  wu  fouaded  on  an  aaiign- 
ment  to  Cbarlea  of  bla  righta  by  Andiew  PalKolopu.  After  the  taking  of 
Conatantinople,  the  brother*  Thomas  and  Demetriai  of  that  illuitrioui  family 
vere  permitted  by  Mahomed  11.  to  retain  their  dominiona  in  the  Horn  until 
1460.  Ilieir  unnatural  strife  caused  theii  ruin.  Thomai  after  wandering 
through  Italy  died  in  14M;  and  Demetriui  died  apen^ner  of  the  Sultan  tt 
Adrianople  in  1471.    Tbomu  left  two  wnt,  Aodrew  and  Manuel,  the  for- 
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Charles  had  achieved  his  conquest  without  diffi-  chapter 

XXXIV 

culty  or  danger :  his  difficulties  and  dangers  were    '— 

now  to  begin.  He  had  been  invited  into  Italy  by 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  had  been  dealt  with  amicably 
by  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Pope, 
and  received  with  raptures  by  the  Neapohtans. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  Italian  states  behold  him 
in  possession  of  Naples  than  they  conspired  to  com- 
pass his  ruin.  Lodovico  Sforza,  dehvered  from  the 
dread  of  Alfoozo  and  Ferdinand,  grew  alarmed  at 
the  focility  with  which  the  French  had  overrun  the 
country :  the  same  fear  seized  on  the  Venetians ; 
the  Florentines  murmured  at  Charles's  favour  to- 
wards Pisa ;  and  the  Pope  was  filled  with  personal 
apprehensions.  But  not  in  Italy  alone  were  the 
enemies  of  Charles  in  motion.  From  his  retreat 
in  Ischia  Ferdinand  joined  his  father  in  Sicily  ;>' 
and  the  exiled  princes  received  promises  of  succour 
from  their  powerful  kinsman  Ferdinand  II.  King 
of  Aragon.  The  King  of  the  Romans  was  also 
easily  induced  to  side  with  Charles's  opponents. 
His  ancient  injuries  were  not  forgotten ;  and  he 
beheld  the  successes  of  Charles  and  his  assumption 
of  the  imperial  title  with  jealousy  and  alarm.  To 
complete  the  danger,  the  Neapolitans  with  their 

mei  of  whom  tmuferred  hii  righti  to  CharleL  Bee  the  ict  of  luignmcnt 
in  H.  FoDcemigne'i  p«p«r  printed  in  the  11th  toI.  of  the  H^moirei  de  I'Aca- 
dfmie,  p.  573. — M.  Siimondi  U  miitaken  in  supposing  the  funily  wm  a> 
tlnguiihed  on  the  death  of  thcM  piincca  (torn.  X.  p.  IS7) :  for  HtnuelJeft 
ft  ton  larviTJng  (ue  Gibbon,  Tol.  XII.  p.  350)— Hr.  Emcnon,  In  bit  bu- 
torjof  Modern  Gi«ece  (pige  149),  traceithe  thmilTtonrmoDth  ;  udtlteir 
monument  atlll  eziits  in  the  church  of  LUndulph  in  CtnnvilL 
*>  AUoBzo  11.  died  at  UcHiw,  t9tb  Nov.  L495. 
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cHAFTEa  wonted  fickleness  were  daily  growing  less  satisfied 

'.    with  their  new  master :  their  sanguine  expectations 

had  been  disappointed ;  and  thejr  indignantly  saw 
Charles  abandoning  himself  to  his  pleasures,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  order  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.    Apprized  in  some  measure  of  his  peril- 
ous situation,  Charles  became  as  anidous  to  retreat 
to  Fiance  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  advance  to 
chuiet    Naples.    He  determined  to  withdraw  for  the  pre- 
King  or    sent ;  and  having  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
Napieii    ^j^g  q|-  j^jjpigg  „ith  extraordinary  splendour  he 
quitted  the  capital  on  the  20th  of  May,  leaving  the 
kingdom  in  charge  of  his  genends,  d'Aubigny  and 


The  confederate  powers  of  Europe  had  already  • 
begun  to  concert  their  plans  of  operation,  and  then* 
ambassadors  met  at  Venice  in  the  month  of  April.  A 
league  was  concluded  between  the  Pope,  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  the  King  of  Aragon,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Duke  of  Milan.  They  not  only  bound 
themselves  to  their  mutual  defence,  but  secretly 
made  arrangements  for  wresting  Naples  from  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  Spaniaids  were  to  aid 
Ferdinand  in  recovering  the  ^ngdom ;  the  Vene- 
tians eng^ed  to  assist  by  attacking  the  maritime 
cities ;  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  to  intercept  any  new 
reinforcements  from  France,  and  to  take  possession 
of  Asti,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  and  the  confederates  undertook  to  pro- 
vide the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the  King  of  Ara- 

"  GuiccUrdini,  Lib.  U.  p.  Isp.— Gianaone,  Ub.  XXIX.  op.  2. 
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gon  with  money,  who  were  simultaneously  to  burst  chapter 
into  France  from  different  quarters.  So  secretly  '"^^'^' 
were  these  last  arrangements  concerted  that  Philip 
de  Comines,  then  resident  at  Venice  on  behalf  of 
Charles,  never  completely  penetrated  the  mystery ; 
though  he  could  hardly  credit  the  assertions  of  the 
Venetian  Senate  that  the  league  aimed  principally 
at  the  Turks,  and  that  nothing  offensive  was  in- 
tended towards  his  master.  The  sagacious  Lord 
of  Argenton  discovered  enough  to  excite  his  appre- 
hensions ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  warning  Charles 
of  his  danger.23 

Alexander,  who  after  bis  treaty  with  Charles  had 
joined  in  the  league  against  him,  now  dreaded  the 
discovery  of  his  duplicity ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
the  French  departed  from  Rome  to  Orvieto.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  King  peaceably  entered  the 
city ;  and  evinced  every  disposition  to  pass  through 
the  eccledastical  states  without  any  hostile  demon- 
stration. But  his  advanced  guard  resented  the  re- 
fiisal  of  Toscanella  to  permit  their  passage,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  town  with  great  slaughter. 
After  wasting  several  days  in  Siena,  Charles  betook 
himself  to  Pisa,  where  the  inhabitants,  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  entreated  him  to  complete  their 
emancipation  from  Florence.  Hitherto  he  had 
seen  no  signs  of  a  hostile  army ;  and  though  Co- 
mines,  who  met  him  at  Siena,  pressed  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  his  march  to  avoid  the  Venetians, 

O  Pfae  Duiiel,  torn.  VIU.  p.  S04.— Amelot  de  U  HoaiMie,  torn.  I.  p.  47 .— 
Duu,  torn.  in.  p.  258. — Huiani,  Lib.  XXVI.  c.  9.— uid  Me  the  Mxount  of 
Comines,  (in  his  Htmoim,  liv.  VU.  c.  20.)  wbo  ii  natunll;  uiiiouB  to 

suiUin  hw  character  for  Hgacity. 
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CHAPTER  he  treated  the  sage  ambassador's  warnings  with 
■  ^^^'^'-  levity ;"  and  even  diminished  the  strength  of  his 
army  by  detaching  a  force,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
wresting  Genoa  from  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  King  to  fonn  a  junction 
at  Placentia  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
lately  taken  possession  of  Novara,  He  continued 
his  march,  therefore,  through  the  Apennines,  where 
he  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  transporting 
his  artillery  over  the  steep  and  rugged  mountains. 
To  the  exertions  of  the  Swiss  he  entirely  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  guns,  and,  according  to  Comines, 
of  his  whole  army.  Those  stubborn  mercenaries 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  Charles  by  an  afiray  with 
the  people  of  Pontremoli,  in  which  much  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  the  town  consigned  to  the  flames. 
To  wipe  away  this  disgrace,  the  oftenders  now  put 
forth  extraordinary  exertions.  To  effect  the  safe 
descent  of  the  artillery  down  the  precipitous  moun* 
tains  was  still  more  difficult  than  to  draw  them  up 
the  passes ;  and  in  this  labour  the  Swiss  accom- 
plished what  the  horses  were  unable  to  achieve.^* 

The  first  view  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  dis- 
covered the  alUed  army  encamped  about  a  league 
from  Fomovo,  Their  force  was  chiefly  composed 
of  Italians  and  Dalmatians.  But  a  body  of  fifl^en 
hundred  Albanian  cavalry,  or  Stratiotes,  in  the  pay 
of  Venice,  were  particularly  conspicuous  firom  their 
oriental  attire.^     The  army  of  Charles  consisted 

M  Cominea,  Li».  VUI.  c.  2,  »  Ut.  VUl.  c.  7. 

*  These  troopa  were  remarkable  for  the  speed  of  their  horws,  and  for  the 
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of  only  eight  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  allies  chapter 

amounted  to  thirty-four  thousand,  commanded  by  L 

Giao-Francesco  II.  Marquis  of  Mantua,  under 
whom  were  his  uncle  Ridolfo  Gonzaga,  and  Gian- 
Francesco  Sanseverino,  Count  of  Cajazzo,  the 
leader  of  the  troops  of  Milan.  A  more  expedi- 
tious march  through  Italy  would  have  rescued  the 
King  from  the  present  danger,  for  only  eight  days 
had  elapsed  since  the  allied  troops  had  been  there 
assembled.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  enemy,  or  to  hazard  a  battle  with 
so  superior  a  force. 

The  French  took  possession  of  Fomovo,  a  town 
situated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  river  Taro,  which 
rising  in  the  Apennines  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley  into  the  Fo.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival 
Charles  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  generals  of 
the  allies  for  security  from  molestation  in  his  return 
to  France.  But  the  Spanish  ambassador  exerted 
his  eloquence  to  such  purpose,  urging  the  expedi- 
ency of  at  once  overwhelming  the  French,  that  no 
terms  could  be  agreed  upon.  The  night  was 
anxiously  spent  by  the  royal  troops ;  their  out- 
posts were  attacked  by  flying  parties  of  the  Stra- 
tiotes ;  and  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder,  ac- 
companied by  a  deluge  of  rain,  alarmed  them  as  an 
unpropitious  omen.  Charles  resolved  to  cross  the 
river  on  the  following  morning,  and  at  dawn  of  day 
his  army  was  in  motion.    First  went  the  greater  por- 

ferocitj  with  which  thfff  bugbt.  They  killed  a  French  geaUemsD,  (nya 
Conilaes,  uh.  mp.)  called  Le  Beat,  mA  catting  off  the  he*d  luapended  It  to 
*  lance,  and  carried  it  to  their  commanda  that  tkty  might  rective  a  dueat. 
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CHAPTER  tion  of  the  artiUeiy ;  then  the  van,  strengthened  by 

1   three  hundred  and  fifty  French  lances,  by  Trivulzio 

with  his  hundred  lances,  and  by  the  Swiss,  who  were 
the  very  sinews  of  the  army.^'  Then  followed  the 
cavalry,  or  Battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  rode  the 
King,  accompanied  by  TremouiUe,  and  completely 
clad  in  armour.^s  The  rear-guard  marched  nest ; 
and  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the  b^^age  and 
carriages. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  the  inactivity 

of  the  allies  during  the  passage  of  the  French  across 

the  river.    But  though  the  late  rains  had  greatly 

swollen  the  stream  and  increased  the  difficulty  of 

the  transit,  the  whole  French  army  was  allowed  to 

reach  the  left  bank  of  the  Taro  before  the  allies 

ventured  on  the  attack.     The  Marquis  of  Mantua 

at  length  followed  the  rear  of  the  French,  whilst 

the  Count  of  Cajazzo  and  a  body  of  Stratiotes  were 

Batueof  Ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  Fomovo,  and  fall  upon 

«hj^i  the  enemy's  van.     This  movement  was  the  com- 

1495.     mencement  of  the  battle.    In  a  moment  the  hostUe 

armies  were  engaged  ;  but  the  French  sustfuned  all 

attacks  with  admirable  steadiness,  whilst  a  lai^ 

portion  of  the    allies   seemed  intent   on  plunder 

'^  II  nervo  c  li  Bpeniizi  dJ  quell'  eaerdto.  Guicdirdiui. 

™  According  to  PkuIus  loviiii  (Ub.  II.  p.  39.)  he  wai  ilio  accompanied 
brieren  jrnutig  koighU,  from  whom  he  waa  not  dtitiDguighable,  their  irmour 
being  predul]'  like  hia  own.  1  Bnd  nothing  oF  thii  in  Cominea,  or  Guic- 
clardini ;  but  Bnntome  declare!  he  had  Been  the  poitnita  of  the  Ifeuf  Praix 
at  Xaintonge.  Yet  he  blamet  Charles  for  admitting  a  Venetian  herald  Into 
bii  camp  on  the  ere  of  the  battle,  who  was  aent  to  reconnoitre  his  particular 
dress,  so  aa  to  make  him  a  mark  Tor  faia  enemies.  Perhaps  tbia  multiplied 
diaguiae  was  intended  to  counteract  hia  imprudence. 
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rather  than  victory.     The  immense  booty  which  cuAPiva 

Charles  had  brought  with  him  from  Naples  was  too   — 

strong  a  temptation  for  the  Italians ;  and  the  Stra- 
tiotes,  unwilling  to  lose  their  share  of  the  spoils 
deserted  the  post  assigned  them.  This  distraction 
was  perceived  by  the  French,  and  a  vigorous  charge 
threw  the  allies  into  inextric^le  confusion.  In  a 
single  quarter  of  an  hour  the  battle  was  decided. 
The  Italians  were  pursued  in  all  directions  with 
tremendous  slaughter ;  and  the  sanguinary  fury  of 
the  conquerors  is  attested  by  the  &ct,  that  not  a 
single  prisoner  was  taken  by  the  French.  The  tent 
of  Charles  and  an  enormous  booty  were  the  prize 
of  the  vanquished,  but  were  dearly  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  three  thousand  of  the  allies  left  dead 
on  the  field,  including  Ridolfo  Gonz^a,  Ranuccio 
Famese,  and  many  of  noble  family.  The  loss  of  the 
French  amounted  to  scarce  three  hundred.  In  tiie 
battle  the  King  behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery, 
and  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger;  his  kins- 
man, Matthew,  the  bastard  of  Bourbon.^^  being 
made  prisoner,  when  only  twenty  paces  distant 
from  him.  Notwithstanding  their  great  loss,  the 
allies  did  not  scruple  to  claim  the  victory,  in  virtue 
of  the  spoil  which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
flieir  discomforture.  They  did  not,  however,  ven- 
ture ag^n  to  attack  the  French  ;  and  Charles  and 
his  army  proceeded  on  their  march  without  further 
molestation,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Asti.30 

*  HewM  thetonof  Johnll.  Dalu  of  Bourboo, and bf  hiiralour kcquiicd 
the  name  of  the  Great.    He  died  ISOA. 

^  GuicdanUni,  lib.  U.  p.  313. — Paul.  Jo*.  Ub.  II.  p.  41, — CcKninei,  liv. 
Vlll.c.  lO-n. 
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CHAPTER       Whilst  Charles  was  effecting  his  escape  out  of 

~  Italy,  his  kinsman  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 

M^b^  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  in  Novara.  The  rup- 
^^  ture  of  the  King  with  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  af- 
forded Orleans  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ui^ng 
his  claims  to  the  dutcfay,  ia  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  Valentina  Visconte.  Admitting  the  female 
succesHon,  the  clfum  of  Louis  was  irresistible.  Va- 
lentina, daughter  of  Gian-GSaleazzo  Visconte,  mar- 
ried Louis  de  Valois,  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Filippo-Maria  in  1447  without  issue, 
Charles  de  Valois,  son  of  Louis  and  Valentina,  was 
the  next  legitimate  descendant  of  Gian-Galeazzo. 
As  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  de  Valois,  Louis,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  had  therefore  the  clearest  title  to  Milan, 
which  was  now  possessed  by  Lodovico,  son  of  the 
usurper  Francesco  Sforza.  But  his  cWm  for  the 
present  was  vainly  luged;  and  unsupported  by 
Charles  he  was  strictly  blockaded  in  Novara,  and 
happy  to  be  rescued  from  the  pangs  of  famine  by 
the  concessions  of  the  King  of  France.  Under  a 
treaty  between  ChfU'les  and  Lodovico  Sforza  the 
town  of  Novara  was  restored  to  the  Duke  of  Milan ; 
and  the  French,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
the  battle  (rf  the  Taro,  were  set  at  liberty.  Mean- 
while Charles  continued  his  route,  and  passing 
cbiriMVin.  through  Turin  re-crossed  the  Alps,  and  arrived  in 
Pnaw.        France  at  the  end  of  October.^' 

As  soon  as  Charles  VIII.  had  quitted  Naples  the 
exiled  Ferdinand,  supported  by  a  Spanish  force 
under  the  Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba,  set 

"  Guicdud.  Ub.  II.  p.  SM. 
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sail  from  Sicily,  and  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Gala-  chapter 
bria.     But  d'Aubigny,  the  lieutenant  of  Charles,    .i^'^' . 
valtantly  disputed  his  advance ;  and  after  sufifering 
a  severe  defeat  at  Seminara,  he  with  difficulty  es- 
caped to  Messina.    A  second  attempt,  however, 
proved  successful.     On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  FerfiMiidii. 
the  Taro,  Ferdinand  landed  near  Naples;    and  Nipia. 
Montpensier,  finding  the  Neapolitans  return  to 
their  old  alle^ance,  evacuated  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
and  retired  to  Aversa.     Here  he  was  vigorously 
besieged  by  Ferdinand  assisted  by  Gonsalvo ;  and 
being  compelled  to  surrender  was  carried  prisoner 
to  Pozzuoli,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.   D*  Au-  Eipuiiion  of 
bigny,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  position,  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Calabria,  and  abandoning  the 
kingdom  to  Ferdinand  returned  in  safety  to  France. 
Ferdinand  was  not  lone  destined  to  enjoy  his  resto-  »«•«•'  <»f 
ration,  being  cut  ofi  by  sickness  at  the  close  of  the     use. 
following  year.    And  as  he  died  without  issue,  his 
uncle  Frederic  mounted  the  Neapohtan  throne,**  Frederic, 
which  he  had  before  refused  to  ascend  during  the  ^"^^ 
life  time  of  his  father  Ferdinand  1.^3 

Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy ;  and  such  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  won  and  lost.^  The 
country  was  for  the  present  cleared  of  the  French 
invaders;   but  the  defeat  at  the  Taro  inflicted  a 

*■  Qukdud.  Ub.  ni.  pp.  6S.  6S.  "  Ante,  p.  238. 

**  CtMTle*  woo  and  \<M  the  kingdom  of  Nqilei,  Mfi  Lord  BKan,  '^  ia 
&  kind  of  ftlidty  of  i  dmm."     HIrtor?  of  Henr;  VU.  Woi1»,  4to.  ttA. 
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CHAPTER  lasting  wound  on   the  reputation  of  the  Itahaa 

_1   soldiery ;  and  by  the  easy  conquest  and  safe  return 

of  Charles  the  European  nations  were  taught,  that 
the  Alps  were  no  longer  to  be  deemed  the  walls 
which  protected  Italy. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

MAXIMILIAN  IN   ITALT.      AFFAIRS  OF  OBRHANY.      NEW 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  accession  of  Maximilian  to  chapter 
the  league  against  Charles,  he  had  been  unable  to  ^"^^' 
take  any  active  part  in  exfjelling  the  French  from  '*'*' 
Italy.  His  own  revenues  were  utterly  incompetent 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  army ;  and  the  German 
States  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  furnish  him  with 
subsidies  sufficient  for  any  effectual  undertaking. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  remain  a  power- 
less spectator,  whilst  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy 
was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation.  But  though 
destined  to  reap  no  advantage  from  his  sword,  he 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  advancing  the  prosperity 
of  his  house  by  matrimonial  engagements;  and 
during  the  late  events  in  Italy,  he  completed  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Spain,  which  promised  to  secure  that 
rich  country  as  an  inheritance  for  his  descendants.* 
Spain^  was  now  governed  by  Ferdinand  11.  King 

I  This  proTokcd  the  celebrated  diitich  ; 

Bella  gennt  tlii,  tu  felii  Austria  nube ; 
Nun  que  Man  aliig,  d*t  tibl  regni  Vema. 
'  I  bRTC  already  nvked  the  origin  of  the  kingdoma  of  Leon  and  Nsmre 
[•Dte,  *oL  I.  p.  18,  note,  utdp.Sfi.)  and  thegnda*!  eutcnui  of  the  Chria- 
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CHAPTER  of  AragoDj  and  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile ;  and  the 

'—  marriage  of  these  sovereigns  cemented  the  union 

of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  characters  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  extremely  dissimilar ;  historians 
have  agreed  to  piunt  the  Queen  as  a  model  of  vir- 

tkns  OT«r  the  Moon.  Id  the  jrear  1010  co&TUliioni  broke  out  imang  tlie 
Hoon  themielTct,  which  tenniiuted  in  the  niin  of  the  Ciliphate,  the  ex- 
tiDction  of  the  haaat  d  Omyih,  and  the  esttbliahmeDt  of  pett;  kingdonu, 
which  gmtlf  bdlitftted  the  conquetti  of  the  Christum*.  But  Chiiitiui 
Spain  wu  Itself  ctHitinnillj  diTided  into  three,  four,  and  even  Sve,  king- 
domi.  In  the  reign  o(  Sancho  III.  (aumamed  the  Great)  King  of  NaTin«, 
be  inteited  hia  lecond  ion  Ferdinand  with  Cutile  b;  the  name  of  Cmnl, 
wblcb  WM  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  King ;  and  Ferdinand,  who  mar- 
ried the  aiiter  of  Bermudo  III.  King  of  Leon,  conquered  that  prince,  and  for 
k  time  united  the  klngdomi  of  Leon  and  CaitUe.  (A.D.  1035.)  On  the 
death  oTSaiicfaom,  hia  eldest  ionGardai  III.  succeeded  to  Nanm,  whilst 
the  Aragonese  dominions  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  natural  *on  Ramirel.  The 
death  of  Ferdinand  In  1065  divided  his  kingdom,  his  ddert  son  Sandio 
taking  Castile,  and  his  second  Alfonso  reigoing  \a  I«on.  llii*  division  de- 
luged Spain  with  Christian  blood ;  the  elder  brother  invaded  the  rounger, 
hla  artDj  being  commanded  bj  the  immortal  Roderic  (better  known  as  the 
CId),  and  Alfboso  «a*  driven  from  the  throne.  Br  the  assistance  ot  Hcnc; 
of  Burgundj  be  wm  ensiUed  to  continue  the  struggle :  and  Sancho  perishing 
in  1073  br  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  AUbnso  VI.  added  Castile  to  Leon,  and 
constituted  Toledo,  then  lately  gained  Irom  the  Moors,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  The  servicea  of  Hairr  of  Burgundy  were  rewarded  with  tlie 
county  of  Portugal,  (A.  D.  1095}  and  Alfoitso,  the  son  of  Henry,  assumed 
the  title  ot  King,  (1 139.)  But  Leon  and  Castile  were  again  to  be  divided. 
Alfonso  VI.  bequeathed  the  Vingdom  to  his  daughter  Unwca ;  and  to  her 
succeeded  her  son,  Alfonso  VII.  That  prince  parted  the  crown  between  his 
sons  (IIGT),  Sancho  III.  governing  Castile,  and  Ferdinand  II.  Leon;  and 
their  respective  sons  succeeded  them.  Tlie  two  kingdoms  woe,  however, 
flnaltf  united  in  12S0  under  Ferdinand  111. — The  marriage  of  Johaima  or 
Joan  I.  Queen  of  Nsvarre  vrith  Philip  IV.  united  that  kingdom  with  France. 
But  on  the  death  of  Chiiles  IV.  Navarre  descended  to  Joan  11.  daughter  of 
Philip;  and,aathe8aliclawdidnot  apply  in  that  kingdom,  it  was  not  urkited 
spin  to  Prance  until  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. — It  was  united  once  more 
to  Aragon  by  the  miniage  of  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  John  II. 
King  of  AragoD,  and  the  descendants  of  their  daughter  Qeanw  eqjoyed  it, 
until  it  was  aelied  by  Ferdinand  11.  in  1S13.  Meanwhile  tbe  BNfriage  of 
Ferdinuid  and  Isabella  (in  1469)  united  Aragon  and  Castile. 
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vernment,  a  somid  judgment,  and  great  quick- 
ness of  perception,  was  remarkable  for  treachery, 
the  unscrupulous  breaker  of  his  ^th,  and  an  un- 
blushing boaster  of  the  success  of  his  perfidy.  But 
never  had  Spain  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  glory  as 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  completed 
the  great  work  which  for  centuries  had  been  the 
ambition  of  the  Spanish  monarchs;  and,  by  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Granada,  for  ever  ruined  the  2d  Jut,  1492. 
Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain.  In  the  same  year  that 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  triumphantly  entered  the 
fallen  capital  of  the  Saracens,  the  intrepid  Colum- 
bus obtained  from  the  Queen  her  approval  of  his 
fiivourite  enterprise,  and  quitted  the  shores  of  Spain 
to  stretch  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world.3  With  these  great  sovereigns  Maxi- 
milian was  fortunate  enough  to  ccinclude  a  double 
affiance ;  the  Archduke  Philip  espousing  Johanna, 


Margaret  of  Austria,  the  discarded  bride  of  Charles  ijl^"'*^ 
VIII.,  being  betrothed  to  John,  the  presumptive  ^''*,^" 
heir  of  Castile  and  Aragon.* 

Though  Maximilian  despaired  of  obt^ning  suc- 
cour from  his  German  subjects,  he  soon  received 
encouragement  from  the  states  of  Italy.      The 

*  Robeitioa'i  America,  toI.  I.  p.  112.  Bio.  1808.  live  jtrntlter  the 
ducovCTT  of  HupiDioli,  Vuco  de  Gunk,  under  the  auapices  of  Emnunucl, 
King  of  Portugji],  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  hia  puugc  to  India, 
ibid.  SOS. 

*  Ffeffel,  torn.  II.  p.  72. — John  aod  Margaret  were  altonrardB  mnrried  al 
Burgoi  in  1498.    He  died  the  lame  jfit. 

VOL.  II.  V 
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pies,  so  easily  won 
lost,  still  haunted  the  recollections  of  Charles ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  renewed  his  claim  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Every  probability  existed  that 
the  French  would  return  into  Italy:  to  Maximi- 
Kan,  therefore,  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Vene- 
tians turned  for  assistance,  promising  him  an  ample 
subsidy  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  Another  in- 
ducement for  his  appearance  in  Italy  was  the  re- 
newed attack  of  Florence  upon  the  lately  emanci- 
pated Pisans,  who  had  sought  and  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  Venetians.  The  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  himself  coveted  Pisa  and  dreaded  the  inter- 
ference of  Venice  with  that  city,  earnestly  pressed 
upon  Maximilian  the  expediency  of  his  presence  in 
Tuscany ;  whilst  the  Venetians  advised  him  to  take 
possession  of  Leghorn,  as  the  best  means  of  cutting 
off  the  French  communication  with  Florence.  Maxi- 
milian accordingly  entered  Italy  in  October  1496, 
resolved  to  besiege  Leghorn  both  by  land  sea.  He 
himself  embarked  on  a  Genoese  galley,  and  with  a 
few  others  appeared  before  Leghorn,  and  opened 
the  fire  of  his  artillery  against  the  town.  But  his 
little  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  King  of  the  Komans ;  his  galley 
being  dashed  against  a  rock,  and  foundering  with 
great  part  of  his  artillery.  Nor  was  the  attack  by 
land  more  efScacious.  The  Venetians  desired  no- 
thing less  than  to  see  the  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Milan 
master  of  the  Prsan  territory ;  so  that  finding  himself 
unsupphed  by  money  or  troops  Maximilian  returned 
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to  Milan ;  and  enraged  at  the  past  and  despairing  chapter 
of  the  fixture  retreated  in  dudgeon  to  Germany.  ""'^' 

Eager  to  recover  his  lost  honour  in  the  eyes  of  "'(JJSliiT 
Europe,  Maximilian  speculated  on  a  war  with  the 
King  of  France,  who  per^sted  in  retaining  the 
dutehy  of  Burgundy,  and  some  other  territories 
claimed  by  the  King  of  the  Romans,  in  rirtue  of 
his  marriage  with  the  dau^ter  of  Charles  the 
Rash.  At  this  moment,  when  Maximilian  and  his 
son  Philip  were  preparing  to  invade  France,  Charles  DMth  of 
VIII.  suddenly  expired,  and  Louis,  Duke  of  (Means,  '^"'hsI.^"" 
became  King  of  France.  As  Louis  XI!.  like  his  Louiaxu. 
predecessor  refosed  to  deliver  up  the  disputed  ter-  vnaa. 
ritory,  the  warlike  resolves  of  Maximilian  and  Philip 
were  still  kept  alive,  though  the  want  of  money 
continually  crippled  their  operations.  Little  was 
-done  towards  the  seizure  of  Burgundy;  and  the 
Swiss  mercenaries  who  had  joined  the  Austrians, 
imable  to  procure  their  pay,  deserted  fixHn  the  un- 
profitahle  cause,  and  at  once  ruined  the  enterprise. 
But  Louis  having  now  fully  resolved  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Milan,  found  it  expedient  to  make  terms 
with  Maximilian  ;  and  in  consideration  of  with- 
drawing his  claim  to  Burgundy,  ^eed  to  restore 
to  Philip  the  towns  of  Aire,  Betbune,  and  Hesdin. 
Upon  this  understanding  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
in  July  14f)9 ;  and  the  Archduke  Philip  did  homage 
to  the  chancellor  of  France,  as  representative  of 
King  Louis,  for  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Charolois.* 

'  Pire  Dude],  torn.  vm.  p.  313.— Com  cite*  Duiid  to  prove  thtt  Louii 
did  honuge  to  f  hilip,  u  Count  of  PUmdert,  for  Boul^ne.    I  do  not  flod 
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No  sooner  had  the  King  of  the  Romans  made 
peace  with  France  than  he  rashly  plunged  into  a 
ruinous  war  with  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  regaining  the  ancient  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Not  content  with  calling  on 
the  Swiss  to  acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of 
the  Empire  and  liable  to  the  burthens  of  the  state, 
he  threatened  them  with  rigorous  exactions  unless 
they  entered  into  the  Swabian  League.  Their  dis- 
obedience he  resented  by  procuring  from  the  Pope 
their  excommunication,  as  rebels  to  the  Empire  and 
adherents  to  France.  Though  the  thunders  of 
Alexander  VI.  had  probably  little  terrour  for  the 
Swiss  who  refused  to  obey  Maximilian,  they  never- 
theless seemed  anxious  to  keep  their  more  mer- 
cenary brethren  from  engaging  in  a  contest  with 
the  Empire.  Yet  enough  had  been  long  since  done 
to  generate  a  zest  for  contention ;  and  by  a  rupture 
between  their  respective  allies,  open  war  soon  raged 
between  the  Helvetians  and  Imperialists.  The 
Tyrolese  having  made  an  incursion  upon  the  Gri- 
sons,  the  Swiss  resented  the  attack  upon  their 
allies,^  whilst  the  aggressors  were  supported  by 
the  Swabian  League  and  assisted  by  the  troops  of 
the  Empire.  For  nine  months  a  disastrous  war 
desolated  Switzerland ;  but  the  Swiss  obtained  the 
advantage  in  eight  pitched  battles.     In  aid  of  the 

this  In  Daniel ;   but  it  certainly  sometimes  happened  that  under  the  feudal 
ijst«in  the  liege  lotd  did  homage  to  hi)  nuul  for  some  aiiitre-fief. 

■  The  GiiionB  became  in  1497  the  allies  of  the  six  Cantoni,  Zurich,  Lu- 
ceme,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Untenralden,  and  Glaru.  Art  de  ytrif.  lea  Dates,  torn, 
ni.  p.  GST. 
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Swabian  League,  Maximilian  appeared  at  Friburg,  ™^^™ 

where  he  published  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  

the  contumacy  of  the  Swiss,  and  calling  upon  the 
states  of  the  Empire  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
rebels.    But  the  German  princes  declined  to  in- 
terfere, and  Maximilian  despatched  sixteen  thou- 
sand Austrians  to  overwhelm  the  Swiss.    Fortune  The  au*- 
still  adhered  true  to  the  cause  of  Uberty.     The  feated. 
Austnans,  whilst  investing  the  Castle  of  Domach,      1499.'' 
were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  six  thousand  Swiss, 
and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men, 
including  their  general  the  Count  of  Furstenberg. 

Maximilian  now  thought  proper  to  listen  to  the 
mediation  of  France  and  Milan,  and  agreed  to  a 
peace  with  the  Swiss,  which  was  ratified  in  the 
following  September.  By  this  peace  the  confede-  S^^|^ 
rates  obtained  absolute  independence  of  the  Empire,  '"dependenot. 
military,  judicial,  and  financial ;  and  the  completion 
of  the  Helvetic  liberties  may  be  properly  dated 
from  the  year  1499.  Friburg  and  Soleure  had 
already  since  1481  been  incorporated;  and  the 
junction  of  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501,  and  of 
Appenzel  shortly  afterwards,  completed  the  union 
of  the  thirteen  Cantons  of  Switzerland.'  Happy 
indeed  had  it  been,  if  these  brave  people  had  em- 
ployed their  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
only.    But  they  now  engaged  themselves  as  the 

'  PlinU,  «oI.  11.  p,  290. — The  fallQwins  are  the  datei  of  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Cantoni ; 

Schweiti,  Uri,  UntervRiden,  1308.  Lucerne,  1332.  ZuHcb,  1351.  Gl>- 
[ii,  Zug,  Berne,  1352.  Friburg,  Soleure,  1481.  Bule,  SchtffhwiHP,  ISOI. 
Appeniel,  iftlS. 
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CHAPTER  hired  combatants  in  foreign  quarrel ;  and  the  very 

'■ —  men  who  once  refused  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of 

a  kindred  nation^  quickly  became  the  mercenary 
and  versatile  auxiliaries  of  strangers,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  follow  the  wealthiest  master.'' 

Louis  XII.  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne 
of  France  than  he  announced  his  intention  of  en- 
forcing his  rights  to  Milan.  An  expedition  into 
Italy  was  therefore  undertaken;  and  Lodovico 
SfoTza  had  little  to  hope  for  from  the  other  Italian 
states.  The  Pope  was  in  strict  alliance  with  Louis: 
the  Venetians  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
King;  the  Florentines  affected  to  stand  neuter, 
though  they  were  secretly  negociating  with  France, 
and  excused  themselves  to  Lodovico  upon  the  plea 
of  their  war  with  Pisa."*  From  Frederic,  King  of 
Naples,  indeed,  he  obtained  a  promise  of  succour ; 
and  the  King  of  the  Romans  pledged  himself  to 
support  him.  But  the  legions  of  Naples  and  Aus- 
tria were  distant  and  uncertain ;  and  Sforza,  with 
nothing  to  rely  on  beyond  his  own  exertions,  pro- 
ceeded to  strengthen  .  his  fortresses  which  lay 
nearest  to  France.  He  gave  the  command  of  his 
main  army  to  Galeazzo  Sanseveiino,  and  placed 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  at  the  head  of  a  force  in 
Loui.  xn.  order  to  check  the  Venetians.  But  so  rapid  were 
Mitanrae.  the  Operations  of  the  French,  assisted  by  five 
thousand  Swiss,  that  Sanseverino  fell  back  into 

*  Tb«  flnt  Swin  mereenulei  «ho  cemd  In  Fnnoe  were  led  by  John, 
Daks  ot  Cikbrii,  in  1460.— Comine*,  Liv.  I.  c.  6. 
"  GuiccUid.  Lib.  IV.  p.  Iii6. 
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Alessandria ;    and  Sforza,  in  this  exigency,    en-  chapter 

deavoured  to  secure  the  wavering  people  of  Milan.    1. 

He  convoked  an  assembly,  in  which  he  relieved 
them  from  their  heaviest  burthens,  endeavoured  to 
excuse  the  severities  of  his  government,  enlarged 
upon  the  benefits  they  had  derived  from  him  and 
his  father,  and  promised  them  assistance  &om  the 
King  of  the  Romans  and  the  King  of  Naples.    But 
his  address  was  received  with  coldness.    His  affairs 
in  the  field  were  every  day  growing  more  desperate. 
Alessandria  and  Pavia  surrendered  to  the  enemy ;  ^r»'Sbin 
and  Lodovico,  abandoning  all  hope,  sent  his  family  ^'^'''^ 
into  Germany,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed     i^sj. 
them  to  Innsprach.      Milan  and  ttie  whole  of  the 
dutchy  surrendered  to  the  invaders ;  and  on  the 
news  of  this  easy  conquest,  Louis  quitted  Lyons  in  lmii*  enun 
all  haste,  and  took  possession  of  Milan  to  the  great  etb  o^. 
joy  of  the  people.     Cremona  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory were  made  over  to  the  Swiss  as  the  price  of 
their  alliance.    About  the  same  time,  Genoa  also  Genu  lub. 
placed  herself  once  more  under  the  government  of  ^^_ 
France.      Louis  appointed  Trivulzio  Viceroy  of 
Milan,  his  native  city ;  and  returned  into  France, 
carrying  with  him  the  young  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Gian-Galeazzo,  whom  he  immediately  immm%d  in      '^oo- 
a  monastery." 

"  Cuicdird.  lib.  IV.  pp.  190.  229.  Duu,  torn.  UI.  326.  The  tooiie 
Franceaco  became  Abbot  of  MumOuUeri,  and  died  in  1511.  His  ibter 
Bona  married  Sigiamand,  King  of  Poland,  aod  retired,  after  ber  hoaband'i 
death,  to  Naples,  where  ibe  abandoned  henelf  to  illicit  pleainrca,  and  died 
mined  in  character  and  foitune  in  1559.  Tbuanui,  Lib.  XVI.  toni,  I.  p.  488. 
—lib.  XXUI.  p.  706. 
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CHAPTER       The  fugitive  Lodovico  and  his  brother  the  Car- 

L   dinal  Ascanio  were  warmly  received  by  Maidmilian, 

who  proposed  to  march  in  person  and  restore  the 
Duke  to  his  dutchy.  But  if  Maximilian  were  sin- 
cere in  his  intention,  the  parsimony  of  the  States 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  equipping  an  effec- 
tive army.  Meuiwhile  the  fickle  Milanese,  who 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  Duke  while  he  remained 
in  the  capital,  began  to  regret  his  absence.  The 
government  of  Trivulzio  was  moreover  unpopular ; 
the  nobles  and  people  still  professed  their  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  Ghibellin  principles ;  and  as 
the  Viceroy  was  a  Guelph,  they  soon  broke  out  into 
murmurs  and  tumult  The  fierce  and  sanguinary 
measures  of  Trivulzio  to  restore  order  only  served 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  Lodovico  in 
his  retreat  in  Germany  was  earnestly  pressed  to 
return  to  his  country.  He,  therefore,  advanced 
across  the  Alps,  and  easily  became  master  of  Como; 
and  the  news  of  this  event  no  sooner  reached  Mi- 
Ian  than  the  popular  feeling  became  ungovernable. 
Trivulzio  was  compelled  to  retire  fi-om  the  city, 

lodovico  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  Ascanio  Sforza ; 

ratored  and  Lodovico  made  his  triumphal  entry,  applauded 
by  the  same  voices  that  had  lately  been  clamorous 
in  the  welcome  of  the  King  of  France. '^ 

Most  of  the  MUanese  cities  immediately  declared 
ag^nst  the  French ;  and  Lodovico  was  enabled  to 
collect  an  army,  augmented  by  a  large  body  of 
Swiss.     But  the  exultation  of  the  Duke  was  sud- 

"  GuiGciini.IJb.  lV.p.331. 
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deoly  converted  into  despair  by  the  baseness  of  chapter 
these  mercenaries,  who  deserted  him  at  the  critical   '— 


moment,  pretending  a  reluct^tce  to  fight  against  Lodovico 
their  countrymen,  many  of  whom  had  joined  the  betted 
French  army.'^    All  that  he  could  obtain  by  his  swi>/; 
most  earnest  entreaties  was  permission  to  mingle 
with  their  numbers,  and,  di^uised  as  one  of  them- 
selves, to  endeavoiur  to  dude  his  enemies.    But 
even  this  hope  was  cut  off  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
French,  or  the  further  perfidy  of  the  Swiss ;  and  be- 
ing made  prisoner,  Lodovico  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  King  Louis  at  Lyons.    Afler  suffering  a  capti-  Hi«  c*pti- 
vity  of  four  years  at  Lis  de  S.  Geotge  in  Berii,  he  " '' 
was  removed  to  the  tower  of  Loches ;  where  in  a 
miserable  dungeon  he  dragged  out  the  remainder  And  death. 
of  his  existence  and  died  in  1510.     His  brother 
the  cardinal  was  more  mildly  treated,  and  sent  to  a 
le^  rigorous  confinement  in  the  tower  of  Bourges, 
where  Louis  XII.  had  himself  been  formerly  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner.'*     Such  was  the  merited  fate 
by  which  Lodovico  Sforza  was  doomed  to  close  a 
life  of  fraud  and  tyranny.    By  the  murder  of  his 
nephew  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Milan,  and  to 

>*  11  peifldo  Svizzcro  che  prende 

Colui  ch'  a  iiu  difeu  1'  ha  uaoldato. 

Grl.  Fur.  c.  XXXni.  rt.  36. 

>*  Gulecbml.  Lib.  IV.  p.  236.— Daniel  torn.  VIII,  p.  329,  Acconliag  to 
tbe  Swiw  writen,  tbe  indiridiul  Swiu  vtba  betrajed  Lodovico  wu  put  to 
deatb  by  Ma  exaaperatcd  countrjineD.  Scbmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  388. — Planta, 
vol.  n,  p.  399.— The  Hlatory  of  the  League  of  Cunbiaf  (geneialty  aKribed 
to  the  Abb£  Dubos]  aiaerts,  that  LodoTlco  wai  still  alive  io  1 5 1 S,  when  he 
«u  let  at  liberty  b;  Louii  XII.  to  favour  bt>  own  political  vievs ;  but  died 
afewdayiafter  he  recovered  hia  liberty.  There  aeeuu  no  foundaCion  foi 
thii  ttory.    See  Dtru,  torn.  III.  p.  583.  note. 
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CHAPTER  secure  his  usurped  authority  he  had  khidled  a  war 

'-.  in  Italy.    By  his  invitation,  the  French  had  spread 

themselves  through  the  devoted  country ;  and  by 
these  very  strangers  he  was  dragged  from  the  throne 
to  expire  in  hopeless  captivity. 

It  seemed  &ted  that  Maximilian  should  be  set  in 
activity  as  soon  only  as  his  exertions  could  no  lon- 
ger be  of  service.  Nearly  connected  with  the  Duke 
of  Milan  he  Had  elated  him  with  promises  of  assis- 
tance against  the  French  invasion,  and  had  reposed 
till  his  ally  was  driven  from  his  capital.  He  then 
again  was  profuse  in  his  promises ;  and  remained  in- 
active, until  the  fate  of  the  Duke  was  sealed.  Whilst 
Lodovico  groaned  in  his  dungeon,  the  King  of  the 
Romans  breathed  forth  war  and  vengeance ;  and 
the  loss  of  so  important  a  fief  as  Milan  might  well 
excite  his  tardy  energies.  But  this  violent  ebulli- 
tion did  not  long  continue.  The  King  of  France, 
encouraged  by  the  easy  conquest  of  Milan,  deter- 
mined upon  invading  Naples;  and  as  he  found 
MaximiUan  little  inclined  to  treat  of  peace,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Archduke  Philip.  To  this  prince 
he  offered  his  alliance,  and  his  co-operation  in 
securing  to  him  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon.  He  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  Philip ;  and  by  such  advantageous 
promises  procured  the  mediation  of  the  Archduke 
with  his  father.  The  pacific  counsels  of  Philip  were 
supported  by  the  timely  and  irresistible  offer  of  a 
Trent.  *"  large  sum  of  money ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
'fsoL*'"  at  Trent,  by  which  Maximilian  engaged  to  invest 
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Louis  with  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  King  chapter 
bound  himself  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  for  the  .^^.  '.. 
house  of  Austria  the  succession  to  the  crowns  of 
Spain,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  a  marriage  should  be  contracted  between 
Claude,  the  daughter  of  I^uis  and  Chvles  the  in- 
fant son  of  Philip ;  and  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  King,  the  heir  of  France  was  to  be  betrothed 
to  Eleanor  the  Archduke's  daughter." 

From  these  abortiTe  attempts  at  foreign  warfare,  tutitnuoiu 
we  may  turn  with  satis&ction  to  the  good  work  s^tlanTr 
in  which  Maximilian  participated,  for  the  purpose  ^e" 
of  allaying  the  domestic  troubles  of  Germany.  The 
inveterate  practice  of  private  warfare,  and  the  con- 
tinual broik  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles,  had 
long  called  for  reformation.  The  ancient  device  of 
the  Truce  of  God  had  become  obsolete ;  and  the 
occa^onal  proclamations  of  public  peace  were  but 
little  regarded.  The  insolence  of  the  nobility  was, 
indeed,  somewhat  repressed  by  the  leagues  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Hanse-towns,  and  by  the  more  re- 
cent league  of  Swabia ;  but  Germany  was  still  ex- 
posed to  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  and  the  sword 
was  too  often  the  arbiter  of  the  parties'  rights. 
Much  of  this  was  owing  to  the  defective  state  of 
the  German  jimsprudence,  to  which  I  have  ahready 
adverted;**  and  the  States  had  met  the  calls  of 
Frederic  III.  and  his  son  on  their  hberality,  by  de- 
manding an  effectual  remedy  for  this  deficiency. 

"  Pfcffel,  torn.  n.  p.  80.— Schmidt,  Book,  VII.  c.  30. 
"  Ante,  chip,  XXVil.  p.  71. 
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CHAPTER  But  they  in  vain  attempted  to  extort  from  Fre- 
^^^^^"     deric  III.  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  of  sufficient 
authority  to  enforce  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
A  puhlic  peace  bad  been  proclaimed  in  1486  for 
ten  years ;  but  it  remained  for  Maximilian  to  ac- 
complish a  system,  which  promised  to  the  nation  a 
more  durable  peace  and  an  efficacious  administra- 
of     ^'°°  °^  justice.     At  a  Diet  held  at  Worms,  a  new 
^orm«.     decree  was  made  forbidding,  under  pain  of  the  Ban 
of  the  Empire  and  a  penalty  of  two  thousand  golden 
marks,   all  private  challenges,  and  all  wars  be- 
tween  the  States.     To  give  more  complete  effect 
to  the  latter  prohibition,  a  tribunal  was  at  the  same 
time  instituted,  whose  judgments  were  declared 
binding  on  the  States  and  Princes.    This  was  the 
'     famous  Imperial  Chamber  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. 
The  im-        The  Imperial  Chunber  was  established  at  Frank- 
^h^ber  ^^rt,^'  consisting  of  a  president  chosen  from  the 
States,  and  sixteen  assessors,  either  nobles  or  doc- 
tors of  law,  nominated  by  the  Emperor  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Diet    It  was  a  court  of  ap- 
peal of  the  last  instance,  and  entertained  no  cause, 

'^  The  Imperiil  Cbtmber  vu  sfterwirdt  truiirerred  to  Wonns ;  to  Nu- 
ren)b«rg;to  Augaburgj  to  Ratiabon;  to  Ealingen  ;  and  in  1527  to  Spires. 
After  the  deatniction  of  that  cit;  in  1668  it  hul  no  fixed  place  until  163B, 
when  it  wu  eitablished  at  Wetzlir,  xn  imperial  dt;  on  the  Libo. — After 
several  changes  in  its  internal  conatitution,  it  waa  settled,  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  that  the  Chaiober  should  conaist  of  a.  chief  judge,  four  pre- 
sents (of  whom  two  should  be  proteitaots,}  and  fifty  counsellors,  twenty- 
sii  being  catholics.  But  this  establish ment  being  found  too  expensive,  the 
number  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  judge,  two  presidents,  and  sc 
counsellors.    Pfeffel,  torn.  11.  p.  S7. 
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■which  had  not  passed  regularly  through  all  the  chapter 

grades  of  adjudication.     It  possessed  jurisdiction   ._ '— 

over  all  civil  causes,  as  well  those  of  the  States 
and  Princes  as  of  inferior  persons:  but  over  no 
criminal  case  which  did  not  involve  the  public  peace. 
With  respect  to  the  States  and  Princes,  their  dis- 
putes were  to  be  settled  by  the  Austrag  :  and  where 
a  common  person  sued  a  Prince,  nine  of  the  Prince's 
chief  counsellors  were  to  be  judges.  From  the 
judgment  of  the  Austrag  and  counsellors  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  and  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  States,  in  the  case  of  private  indivi- 
diuds.  Six  years  afterwards  Maximilian  established 
an  Auhc  Council  at  Vienna,  for  his  own  hereditary  J**  *""'' 
dominions ;  which  in  some  measure  interfered  with 
the  Imperial  Chamber.  This  Council  po^essed  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  vritb  the  Chamber  in  all 
cases :  and  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  feudal 
causes,  and  those  which  concerned  Italy .'^ 

In  the  same  Diet  of  Worms,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repress  the  usurpations  of  the  Wehmic 
jurisdiction.  Against  this  Court  the  voice  of  the 
States  had  been  often  lifted  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  the  number  and  in- 
fluence of  the  initiated  enabled  the  Free  judges  to 
persist  in  their  murderous  course ;  and  they  even 
dared  to  menace  Frederic  III.  for  endeavouring  to 
reform  the  Secret  Tribunal.     To  curb  this  mon- 

••  Schmidt,  mil.  IV.  p.  363.— Pfeffd,  torn.  II.  pp.  6B.  88.  98.— HeiM, 
torn.  U.  p.  387.  TbeM  Utter  ippeali  bccune  more  rare,  owing  to  the  gnuitt 
by  the  Emperor*  to  the  St*tn  of  the  pririlege  d<  turn  app^hmdo. 
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CHAPTER  strous  e?a  was  reserved  for  Mazinuliftn  and  his 

'-  successor;  but  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Weh- 

mic  Court  was  not  affected  until  the  year  1568.1^ 

The  precautions  hitherto  taken  for  the  preserra- 
tion  of  the  public  peace  had  been  inadequate  to  re- 
strain some  of  the  inferior  nobles  from  the  system 
of  private  and  predatory  war^e.^"  This  evil,  in- 
deed, had  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  against  which  the  freebooter's 
walls  and  towers  were  but  feeble  protection.  But 
in  the  year  1500  Maximilian  still  further  provided 
for  tranquillity,  by  carrying  into  execution  the  de- 
sign of  Wenceslaus,  of  dividing  Germany  into 
iKriuon  Circles.  The  kingdom  was  on  this  occasion  divi- 
m^nto  ^^  ™*'**  ^ '  ™*  tl»**^  **f  Bavaria,  Franconia, 
circira.  Saxouy,  Rhine,  SwaWa,  and  Westphalia.  The 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Teutonic  Pruraia  refused  to 
be  included  in  these  Circles ;  nor  were  the  Electors 
or  the  Estates  of  the  house  of  Austria  for  the  pre- 
1512.  sent  comprised  in  this  arrangement  But  in  the 
year  1512  four  more  Circles  were  added  to  the  six ; 
viz.  Austria ;  Burgundy ;  Lower  Rhine,  which  in- 
cluded the  three  ecclesiastical  Electors  and  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  and  Upper  Saxony,  which  in- 
cluded the  electorates  of  Saxony  and  Brandenbui^ 
and  their  dependent  states.'^  Over  each  of  these 
Circles  a  Director  was  appointed  to  preside ;  who 

»  StruTius,  p.  737.— Pfeffel,  torn,  II.  pp.  17.  70.  121. 
"  El.  gr.  Goetz  von  BertichingCD  (Goethe'*  hero]  ;  Franz  von  SLckiDgen ; 
and  Wilhdm  vod  Gruokbach     Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  5C6. 
"  Slruviu\  p.  940.— Pfeffel,  torn.  II.  pp,  77. 96. 
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summoned  the  assemblies,  and  watched  over  the  chapter 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  internal  police  of  the  ^^^^' 
district.  Every  Circle  was  also  furnished  with  a 
hody  of  troops  under  the  command  of  a  Colonel, 
to  which  office  no  one  was  eligible  who  was  not  by 
birth  a  German.  The  offices  of  director  and  colonel 
were  frequently  united  in  the  same  person ;  and  to 
him  was  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
and  sentences  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  and  Aulic 
Council.^  Thus  fortified  by  the  sword,  these  two 
tribunals  continued  their  functions  until  that  great 
convulsion,  which,  in  the  present  century,  over- 
whelmed the  ancient  institutions  of  Germany,  and 
converted  what  was  once  of  historical  importance 
into  little  better  than  matter  of  antiquarian  re- 
search. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SECOND   EXPEDITION    OF    MAXIMILIAN    INTO    ITALT. 

CHAPTER  The  treaty  of  Trent  between  Maximilian  and  Louis 

'■    XII.  was  soon  afterwards  ratified  at  Blois,  whither 

Bioii.  the  Archduke  Philip  had  gone  on  his  way  to  Spam. 
1601?*^  But  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  stipulation  for  the 
investiture  of  Milan,  the  deputies  of  Louis  arrived 
at  Mentz  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  to  Maxi- 
milian in  the  name  of  their  master,  the  German 
monarch  thought  fit  to  hreak  his  engagement,  and 
the  deputies  could  only  appeal  to  the  Diet.*  Louis 
was,  however,  too  busy  with  his  Neapolitan  con- 
quest to  resent  this  breach  of  faith ;  for  not  Louis 
alone  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Naples.  The 
treacherous  Ferdinand  forsook  his  kinsman  and 
ally  King  Frederic,  and  determined  to  unite  the 
kingdom  to  his  own  dominions.  As  the  claims  of 
Louis  interfered  with  his  views,  he  resorted  to  that 
political  perfidy  so  common  with  him,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  French  King  their  co-operation  in  the 
conquest,  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom  between 
them.  Louis  readily  acceded  to  this  proposal ;  and 
as  Frederic  had  deeply  offended  the  Pope,  a  bull 
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was  thundered  from  the  Vatican,  declaring  him  de-  chaptrr 


XXXVI. 


posed  from  the  throne,  and  transferring  his  terri- 
tories to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  In  less 
than  four  months  their  united  arms  prevailed.   The  ConquMt  of 

'^  Naplei  by  the 

unfortunate  and  virtuous  Frederic  was  compelled  French  mij 
to  abandon  Naples,  and  threw  himself  upon  the    ""ism. 
generosity  of  Louis,  who  assigned  him  an  annuity 
of  thirty   thousand    ducats,    with    the    title    of 
Count  of  Anjou.    The  short  remainder  of  his  life 
he  passed  tranquilly  in  France,  and  died  at  Tours 
in  1504.2     [|e  lived,  however,  sufficiently  long  to 
witness  the  completion  of  Ferdinand's  treacherous 
design.      Having  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of 
France  in  driving  out  the  reigning  prince,   the 
Spanish    king    commenced    an  attack  upon  his 
French  allies;  and  aided  by  the  renowned  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordoba  by  land  and  the  Venetian  fleet  The  French 
by  sea,  he  completed,  after  a  stru^le  of  less  than  ulsp^iiJdi. 
two  years,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples.^      '*"^" 
The  kingdom  was  now  again  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Aragon ;  but  as  Ferdinand  had  received  most  ma- 
terial assistance  from  Venice,  that  republic  was  put 
in  possession  of  Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  other 
maritime  cities,  which  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  king  upon  his  repaying  to  the  Venetians  the 
expenses  they  had  incurred  on  his  behalf.^ 

'  Guicciirdini,  Lib,  V.  p.  ST4. 

*  Tbli  WW  proTcdfttil  to  Hero  de'Hedic),  who  hiTing  joined  the  French, 
tmt  drovned  in  the  Gariglitno,  whlltt  atttoiptlDg  to  escape  from  the  tIc- 
toriou>  Spaniard!.  Guicdud.  Lib.  VI.  He  left  a  >od  Lorenio,  whoie 
daughter  wu  the  celebrated  Catherine,  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  France. 

'  Gulcciatd.  Lib.  VI.  p.  se.— Giuinone,  Ub.  XXIX.  c.  4. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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Whilst  the  important   dynasties  of  Milan  and 

Naples  were  thus  becoming  vested  in  the  kings  of 

France  and  Aragon,  the  heart  of  Italy  was  falling  a 
prey  to  a  prince,  whose  pre-eminence  in  perfidy  and 
cruelty  may  challenge  the  blackest  records  of  an- 
c««rBorsi»;  cient  or  modcm  history.  Casar  Borgia,  the  second 
son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (a  son  worthy  such  a 
father),  no  sooner  learned  his  father's  elevation  to 
the  Popedom  than  he  quitted  his  studies  at  Pisa,  and 
flew  to  Rome  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
new  Pontiff.  His  reception,  however,  was  far  from 
encouraging.  Alexander  poured  forth  a  sage  and 
unwelcome  lesson  of  moderation  and  forbearance ; 
and  forbad  him  to  hope  that  his  rise  in  life  would 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  own  exalta- 
tion. He  censured  the  practice  of  former  Popes, 
who  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  holy  see  to 
the  advancement  of  their  families;  and  bidding 
him  seek  for  honour  by  the  path  of  virtue,  gave 
him  his  benediction  and  dismissed  him  from  his 
presence.  The  by-standers  heard  with  astonish- 
ment this  edifying  admonition ;  and  Borgia  with- 
drew disappointed  and  bewildered  to  the  consoling 
assurances  of  his  mother,  the  courtesan  Vanozia.'' 

But  before  Casar  Borgia  had  time  to  enter  upon 
the  rugged  path  of  virtue,  he  found  himself  pro- 
cresttd  moted  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop  of  Valentia  in 

•illd  cird?^ ;  Spain,  and  invested  moreover  with  the  hat  of  a 
'*'^"       cardinal.     He  now  gave  loose  to  his  natural  dis- 
position, and  his   career  was  thenceforward  re- 

*  Chiufepi^,  irt,  Borgia,  uid  note. 
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markable  for  its  scrupulous  consistency.     His  first  chaptek 


murder  of  his  eldest  brother,  Don  Juan  Borgia, 
Duke  of  Gandia ;  and  jealousy  of  his  father's  ex- 
cessive regard,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  brothers  in  their 
sistei's  love,^  have  both  been  assumed  as  the  cause 
of  Juaa's  assassination.  In  favour  of  this  much- 
loved  son,  the  Pope  erected  the  city  of  Benevento 
into  a  dutchy :  but  the  Duke  enjoyed  his  new  dig- 
nity for  only  a  short  period.  After  parting  one 
night  in  the  street  with  his  brother  Caesar,  he  re- 
turned no  more  to  the  palace;  and  his  body  was  Murdcrorhit 
soon  afterwards  discovered  in  the  Tiber,  trans-  z^.  """ 
pierced  with  nine  mortal  wounds.  It  must  be  con-  ^  ' 
ceded  in  behalf  of  Caesar,  that  no  positive  proof 
was  ever  adduced  of  his  having  perpetrated  or  in- 
stigated the  murder.  The  Pope,  we  are  told,  was 
firmly  convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  gave  way  to  a 
paroxysm  of  affliction ;  but  from  this  agony  he  was 
suddenly  relieved  by  Vanozia,  who  in  a  private 
conference  imparted  a  secret  which  at  once  dried 
the  tears  of  the  afflicted  father.  What  this  might 
be,  it  is  in  vain  to  surmise ;  the  in&mous  character 
of  all  the  parties  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  scandalous 
conjectures ;  and  it  was  even  said,  that  Alexander's 
grief  was  converted  into  joy,  on  learning  he  had  been 
ridded  of  a  rival  in  his  amours  with  his  daughter 
Lucretia.  Certain  it  is  that  Caesar  lost  no  share  in 
his  Other's  confidence ;  and  it  may  be  frequently 
difficult  to  assign  to  each  his  due  portion  of  guilt 
in  their  ne&rious  proceedings. 


<  Gutcciiid.  Lib.  III.  p.  104, 
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Treacherr 


The  first  remarkable  instance  of  their  joint  vil- 
lany  occurred  in  the  niin  of  Florida,  Archbishop 
the  Arch-  of  Cosenza,  and  papal  Secretary  of  briefs.  A  nun 
ComITm.  who,  according  to  some  writers,  was  heiress'  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  being  desirous  of  quitting  her 
profession  in  order  to  espouse  a  natural  son  of  King 
John  II.,  obtained  from  Alexander  a  brief  of  dis- 
pensation, which  released  her  from  her  conventual 
vows.  This  highly  displeased  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Aragon,  as  endangering  his  rights  to  the  Portuguese 
succession;  and  Alexander  grew  alarmed  at  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  this  powerful  sovereign.  But 
he  was  relieved  from  his  perplexity  by  the  su^es- 
tion  of  his  son  Ctesar ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Arch- 
bishop was  accused  of  having  forged  the  brief  in 
question.  Florida  was  accordingly  sent  prisoner 
to  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  for  some  time 
continued  firmly  to  deny  the  charge.  But  his  re- 
solution promising  him  only  a  protracted  incarcera- 
tion, he  was  tempted  to  yield  to  the  offers  of  the 
Pope,  who  gave  him  his  choice  between  captivity 
for  life  as  consequent  on  his  denial,  and  liberty  and 
the  highest  preferment  in  case  he  admitted  the  for- 
gery. When  Alexander  had  obtained  this  admis- 
sion, he  brought  the  Archbishop  to  trial  before  a 
consistory ;  and  his  conviction  upon  his  own  con- 
fession was  followed  by  sentence  of  deprivation  of 
bis  dignities,  confiscation  of  his  estates,  and  impri- 
sonment for  hfe  upon  bread  and  water.     The  in- 

'  Thit  pirt  d[  the  itory  U  evidentlT  untrue.  Joha  11.  died  without  mile 
iuuei  but  there  wM  no  lack  of  male  coUttents;  hi>  cousin  Emmuiuel  luc- 
ceeded  him  io  14£)5,  ind  hid  lereral  aona,  the  lecond  ol  whom,  J^n  HI. 
I>cc«ffie  King  in  ISal. 
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genuity  of  Caesar's  suggestion  was  rewarded  by  the  chapter 
Archbishop's  forfeited  possessions,  and  the  guiltless    ^^^' 
prelate  expired  in  a  dungeon  In  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo.B 

As  the  clerical  character  was  somewhat  at  va-  Bot^are. 
nance  with  the  military  projects  of  Boi^,  he  was  ^"^l^ucd 
permitted  by  his  father  to  lay  aside  his  cardinal's  ''^"'f^s"' 
bat,  and  renounce  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  The 
father  and  son  had  already  turned  their  views  to- 
wards Naples,  and  the  proposed  marriage  of  Csesar 
with  Carlotta,  daughter  of  King  Frederic,  seemed 
to  open  a  road  to  the  Neapohtan  throne.    But 
rather  than  incur  the  pollution  of  such  an  alhance, 
the  King  and  his  daughter  indignantly  rejected  the 
proposed ;  and  Frederic  thus  drew  down  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Pope,  which  mainly  contributed  to 
his  ruin. 

Ip  France,  Cssar  Borgia  found  greater  favour. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  Louis  XII.,  who  still  nou- 
rished his  passion  for  Anne  of  Bretainy,  resolved 
to  make  her  his  wife.  The  death  of  her  husband 
Charles  VIII.  had  removed  the  difficulty  on  her 
part ;  but  as  Joan,  the  wife  of  Louis,  still  lived,  the 
papal  sanction  became  necessary  for  the  divorce 
and  marriage.  Alexander,  eager  to  recommend 
Cassar  to  the  King,  sent  him  into  France  with  the 
bull  of  dispensation ;  and  Ctesar,  willing  to  extort 
the  highest  price  for  the  precious  document,  sup- 

■  Thii  storj  aeema  to  ittt  upon  th«  kuthorit;  of  Burchud,  the  mutec  of 
the  cetemoniei  to  the  Pope.  Ilia  related,  bowerer,  by  Thomui  and  Gordon, 
and  adopted  by  ChauTepi^. 
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CHAPTER  pressed  for  a  while  the  {act  of  his  having  broiight 

'-  it  with  him.     The  secret,  however,  was  divulged 

to  Louis  by  the  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of  Setta ; 
and  the  King  no  longer  hesitated  in  procuring  his 
divorce  to  be  pronounced,  and  publicly  espoused 
the  widowed  Anne.  Borgia  was  created  Duke  of 
Valence  in  Dauphiny ;  and  thus  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion the  Cardinal  of  Valentia  was  converted  into 
Mnnier  of  the  Duke  Valentino.*.     The  Bishop  of  Setta  paid 

tbeBiihop     ,.„..,  .... 

otsettft.    the  forfeit  of  his  premature  communication,  being 
shortly  afterwards  carried  off  by  poison.^' 

Through  the  influence  of  Louis  XIL  Duke  Va- 
lentine contracted  an  honourable  alliance  with  the 
reigning  family  of  Navarre,  by  espousing  Charlotte, 
dai^hter  of  Alain,ii  Lord  of  Albret,  the  once  odious 
suitor  of  Anne,  Queen  of  France.     Louis,  indeed, 
was  lavish  in  his  favours ;  and  besides  the  dutchy 
of  Valence  and  his  noble  bride,   Borgia  obtained 
from  the  King  a  formidable  body  of  troops.     He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Italy  to  commence  his  long 
meditated  undertaking  of  reducing  Romagna,  and 
wresting  the  cities  of  the  holy  see  from  the  power 
of  the  nobles  who  had  gradually  usurped  possession, 
imota       Imola  surrendered  without  a  blow.^^     xhe  town  of 
Bo^'    Forli  also  capitulated ;  and  the  citadel^  after  a  brave 
"mm**'   resistance  by  Caterina  Sforza,  fell  into  Borgia's 

>  So  he  ii  inmikbtT  >t;led  by  the  Ittlun  writen. 

">  Guicckrdini,  Lib.  IV.  p.  IM. 

"  Muratoii  (Ann.  1499]  olli  her  by  mittake,  daughter  of  John,  Kiag  of 
N&mrre,  She  tu  sister  to  John,  who  became  King  of  NaniTe  b;  hii  nur- 
ritge  with  CxthErine  de  Foil. 

"  Guicciard.  Lib.  IV.  p.  2V6. 
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power.  '  His  career  was  for  a  short  time  impeded  chapter 
by  the  recal  of  his  troops  to  the  service  of  Louis ;  '"^'^" 
but  he  soon  returned  to  the  charge.  Pesaro  was  ^'''^" 
captured  from  Giovanni  Sforza;  Rimini  from  Pan-  ^""^ 
dolfo  Malatesta ;  and  Borgia  commenced  the  siege  i^oo- 
of  Faenza,  which  city  was  resolutely  defended  by 
its  Lord  Astorre  Manfredi,  a  youth  not  quite  eigh- 
teen. The  dawning  virtues  of  Astorre  III.  secured 
to  him  the  affections  of  his  people ;  and  then-  strenu- 
ous exertions  in  defence  of  the  town,  assisted  by 
the  arrival  of  winter,  compelled  the  besiegers  to 
retire.  But  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  city  was 
again  besieged  with  renewed  vigour ;  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  nothing  but  death  or  sur- 
render could  save  the  inhabitants  from  the  terrible 
Borgia.  Astorre  was,  therefore,  prevailed  upon  to 
make  terms  with  the  besiegers.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  respected ;  and  that  Astorre  should  he 
permitted  to  depart  without  molestation,  and  with- 
draw to  whatever  place  he  might  choose  for  his  re- 
tirement. Upon  these  terms  the  city  was  placed  Fienntuken. 
in  the  hands  of  Borgia,  who  preserved  his  faith  to- 
wards the  people  and  their  possessions.  But  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  Astorre  betrayed  him  to 
the  cruelest  of  fates.  For  a  time  he  was  honour^ly 
treated  by  \he  conqueror ;  but  was  suddenly  seized 
and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  lust  of 
some  one  being  satiated.'^  he  was  murdered,  toge- 
ther with  a  natural  brother ;  and  their  bodies  were 
consigned  to  the  Tiber. 

"  Guicciard.  Lib.  V.  j,.  25S,— Brantome,  torn.  IV.  p.  419. 
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CHAPTER       These  successes  of  Boreia  were  rewarded  by  the 

XXXVI 

_1_  Pope  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Romagna ;  and  he 

creMrf  proceeded  from  Faenza  to  Bologna,  in  hopes  of 
R^^a.  extorting  that  city  from  Giovanni  Bentivoglio.  But 
his  design  was  checked  by  the  injunction  of  the 
King  of  France,  who  had  already  tarnished  his  re- 
putation by  his  connivance  with  Alexander  and  his 
blood-guilty  son."  Compelled  to  abstain  from  Bo- 
logna, he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Florence,  who,  with 
all  her  efforts,  had  still  been  unable  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  Pisa.  Aware  of  the  intestine  confu- 
sion which  as  usual  distracted  Florence,  he  marched 
towards  the  city,  with  the  avowed  object  of  restoring 
the  Medici.  Here,  however,  he  was  again  crossed 
in  his  real  or  pretended  purpose  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  French  King;  and  after  some  unim- 
portant conquests  the  Duke  of  Romagna  returned 
to  Rome.  But  he  was  not  long  inactive.  He  at- 
Hombino,  tacked  and  captured  Piombino ;  and  resolved  to 
mi  c»-      become  master  of  Urbino,  although  the  Duke  Gui- 

mctino 

uken.  dubaldo  Montefeltro  was  the  faithful  ally  of  the 
Pope.  Distrustful  of  his  ability  to  seize  the  city 
by  force,  he  resorted  to  treachery  j  and  having  ad- 
vanced to  Camerino,  laid  siege  to  that  town,  and 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  for  assistance.  The 
Duke  fell  at  once  into  the  snare;  he  ordered  off 
the  troops,  which  should  have  guarded  his  capital, 
to  join  the  forces  of  Borgia ;  whilst  Borgia  rushed 
upon  the  defenceless  city,  and  the  Duke  of  Urbino 

>*  It  is  juatly  remviied  by  De  Thou  (lib.  I.p.  11.},  that  the  chuacterof 
Louii  XII,  otbcrwite  mpecUUe,  bu  grati;  luAnd  by  hi>  co-operation 
vitb  the  Pop«  and  C^sar. 
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with  difficulty  preserved  himself  by  flight    Under  cHApfER 
colour  of  a  treaty  he  prevailed  on  Camerino  to     ^^^^' 
open  her  gates ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  city,  Giulio  da 
Varano,  and  two  of  his   sons  were  immediately 
strangled  by  the  captor.'^ 

Amongst  the  Italian  captains  who  led  the  troops  Borsit  de- 
of  Borgia  were  Giampagolo  Baglioni,  Lord  of  Pe-  "te^p^ns. 
rugia,  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  Vitellozzo  ^^°'- 
Vitelli,  Lord  of  ClttS,  di  Castello,  Francesco  Orsino, 
Duke  of  Gravina,  his  brother  Pagolo  Orsino,  and 
Oliverotto  da  Fermo.  The  capture  of  the  cities  of 
Romagna  bad  already  excited  in  these  leaders  appre- 
hensions for  their  own  possessions;  the  late  trea- 
chery of  Borgia  towards  the  Duke  of  Urbino  con- 
vinced them  that  his  friendship  was  as  dangerous 
as  his  enmity,  and  they  became  anxious  to  detach 
themselves  from  his  perilous  alliance.  Meanwhile 
Borgia  continued  his  successes  in  Tuscany;  Cor- 
tona  and  Arezzo  had  already  yielded ;  and  his 
views  were  again  turned  towards  Florence,  when 
new  and  more  vehement  injunctions  arrived  from 
Louis  XIL  UnwiUing  to  offend  so  powerftil  an 
ally,  he  hastened  to  Asti ;  and  in  an  interview  with 
the  King  excused  his  proceedings,  and  completely 
restored  their  good  understanding.  But  on  his  re- 
turn to  Bomagna  be  found  himself  deserted  by  his 
principal  leaders,  who  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
alarming  progress.  Animated  by  their  defection, 
Urbino  revolted  from  Borgia  and  declared  for  her 

**  According  to  the  Epitome  of  the  ath  book  of  Pauliu  Jonui,  he  mur- 
deied/wr  of  thb  family.    Tom.  I.  p.  88. 
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CHAPTER  rightful  Duke  ;  and  Camerino  recalled  Giovanni 
"'^''  Varano,  surviviug  son  of  her  murdered  Lord. 
Startled  by  this  unexpected  opposition,  Borgia  ap- 
plied for  succour  to  Louis ;  but  the  more  ready 
means  of  avoiding  the  danger  lay  in  his  own  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy. 
His  conduct  upon  this  occasion  fully  justifies  the 
high  paneg3rric  which  the  profound  Machiavelli  has 
passed  upon  his  pre-eminent  villany.  That  saga- 
cious writer,  not  content  with  cursory  encomiums 
upon  the  admirable  treachery  of  bis  idol,  has  him- 
self handed  down  a  detailed  account  of  the  matter, 
written  in  a  spirit  perfectly  congenial  with  the  trans- 
action he  so  coldly  and  minutely  describes.  His 
authority  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  he  happened  at 
this  moment  to  be  present  with  Bor^a,  having  been 
sent  upon  a  negotiation  from  Florence. 

The  disaffected  captains  suffered  themselves  to 
be  won  over  by  Borgia's  insidious  tongue.  They 
again  returned  to  his  service,  and  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino  and  the  Lord  of  Camerino  were  again  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  states.  By  the  command 
of  Boi^a  four  of  his  leaders,  the  two  Orsiui,  Vitel- 
lozzo,  and  Oliverotto  seized  upon  Sinigaglia;  but 
the  governor  of  the  citadel  refused  to  deliver  up 
that  fortress  to  any  but  the  Duke  in  person.  Bor- 
gia proceeded  to  Fano,  and  there  \mbosomed  his 
deep-laid  scheme  to  eight  of  his  most  confidential 
friends,  among  whom  were  Don  Michele,  and  Mon- 
signor  d'  Euna,  afterwards  created  a  cardinal.  He 
instructed  them,  that  as  soon  as  the  Orsini,  Vitel- 
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lozzo,  and  Oliverotto  came  out  from  Sinigaglia  to  chapter 

XXXVl. 

meet  him,  two  of  the  eight  should  attach  them-  '— 

selves  to  every  one  of  the  four,  whom  they  were  to 
place  between  them,  and  engage  in  discourse  until 
they  were  safely  lodged  in  Borgia's  quarters.  He 
stationed  his  forces  on  the  Metauro  about  five  miles 
from  Fano,  consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  He  joined  them  on 
the  last  day  of  December ;  and  sending  forward 
two  hundred  horse  and  the  infantry,  himself  fol- 
lowed with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry,  and  rode 
for  Sinigaglia.  As  he  approached  the  city,  the 
Orsini  and  Vitellozzo  were  seen  advancing  to  meet 
him,  Oliverotto  being  left  in  charge  of  the  town. 
Borgia  received  them  with  a  fnendly  aspect ;  but 
observing  the  absence  of  Oliverotto,  he  gave  a  sign 
to  Michele,who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him ; 
andMicheleridingforwardintothe  city  soon  returned 
with  his  victim.  They  then  all  proceeded  to  Sipi- 
gaglia ;  and  the  four  alighting  at  Borgia's  quarters 
were  conducted  into  a  retired  chamber,  and  imme- 
diately made  prisoners.  Borgia  then  led  his  troops 
against  those  of  the  captive  chiefs,  and  at  once 
routed  the  force  of  Oliverotto.  But  the  troops  of 
the  Orsini  and  Vitellozzo,  which  lay  farther  off,  had 
time  to  form  in  order,  and  effected  their  retreat 
through  the  country.  He  was  now  compelled  to 
turn  upon  his  own  soldiers,  who  had  commenced 
sacking  the  city ;  nor  was  the  pillage  checked  until 
many  had  perished.  On  the  arrival  of  night  every 
thing  being  tranquil,  Vitellozzo  and  Oliverotto  were 
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CHAPTER  brought  out  by  order  of  the  Duke,  and  strangled. 

'-    "  The  two  Orsini  were  suffered  to  live,  until  the 

B^Vi'  Duke  learned  that  the  Pope  at  Rome  had  seized 

'^^^'   on  Cardinal  Orsino,  the  Archbishop  of  Florence, 

and  Jacopo  da  Santa  Croce.    After  which  news, 

the  Orsini,  on  the  18th  of  January  1503  at  Castel 

della  Pieve,  were  in  like  manner  strangled."  '^ 

The  murder  of  the  Orsini  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  seizure  of  their  estates.  Boi^a  took 
possession  of  Citt^  di  Castello,  and  Baglioni  ^' 
abandoned  Perugia  to  the  spoiler.  Petrucci  fled 
Perugu  from  Siena,  which  was  closely  besieged,  until  the 
1503.  Duke  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  overwhelm  the  Ro- 
man barons.  How  agreeable  the  course  of  his  son 
had  been  to  the  Pope,  may  be  ascert^ned  by  his 
proposal  to  create  Caesar  Borgia,  King  of  Romagna. 
But  at  the  moment  of  their  highest  elevation  the 
shaft  of  death  closed  the  career  of  the  father,  and 
withered  the  fortunes  of  the  son.  A  mortal  sick- 
ness seized  on  Alexander,  and  Bor^  at  the  same 
time  fell  dangerously  ill.    This  simultaneous  sick- 

■*  Deicrizione  del  modo  tenuto  dil  Dun  Vklentiao,  &c. — Mwhiiv.  Opcre, 
torn.  II.  p.  15.  H&chl&TclU  coDcludei  his  dry  Dimtive  without  any  com- 
ment :  but  in  hU  celebnted  "  Prince "  the  conduct  ttf  Borgia  on  thii  occi- 
lion  is  h^hly  applauded,  aad  hi>  example  TecomaieQded  to  all  princes  as  one 
necessary  to  be  pursued  by  a  prudent  and  viituous  mao  far  the  founda^n 
of  his  power.  The  very  seizure  of  the  victims  with  him  implies  their  mur- 
der :  and  having  adverted  to  the  former,  he  assumes  the  latter  as  matter  un- 
necessary to  be  recorded  i — "  nelle  sue  inani,  Spenti  adunqoe  questi  c^)i." 
fcc. — Prencipe,  cap.  VI.  Cardinal  Battista  Ortino  died  in  confinement,  and 
according  to  Guicdardini  (Ub.  V.  p.  316),  by  poison. 

■r  The  charmetcr  of  thU  Baglioni  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  lessinfamoua 
than  that  of  Borgia.  See  Machiavet.  Disccni,  Lib.  I.  c.  37.  Opere,  torn.  111. 
p.7S. 
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ness  has  been   generally  attributed  to  poison,'^  chapter 

XXXVI. 

which  the  guilty  pair  bad  designed  for  some  of  the   '— 

cardinals,  but  which,  by  mistake  of  the  attendants, 
was  administered  to  themselves.    The  vigour  of 
Borgia's  constitution  bafSed  his  protracted  disease ; 
but  Alexander,  after  languishing  a  few  days,  ex-  oeith  of 
pired  on  the  18th  of  August  1503,  in  the  seventy-  dervi. 
second  year  of  his  age.     This  event  proved  fatal  to  «„(„  ,nd 
the  power  of  Csesar,  notwithstanding  all  his  precau-  csMr"' 
tions  in  anticipation  of  his  father's  death.     His  sick-  Borgia. 
ness  at  this  important  moment  forbad  his  taking 
fictive  meastu'es ;  the  cities  of  Romagna  revolted 
from  him ;  and,  attacked  by  the  Orsini  in  Rome,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.'^     He  was  subsequently  arrested  at  Ostia,       iso4. 
but  contrived  to  escape  to  Naples ;  where,  instead 
of  being  assisted  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba,  he  was 
in  his  turn  betrayed  and  sent  prisioner  to  Spain. 
He  again  eifected  bis  escape,  and  fled  to  his  brother-       i^og. 
in-law  John  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre  j  and  pe- 
rished in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls  of  Viana  on  the 
12th  of  March  1607.M 

No  family  ever  engrossed  a  larger  share  of  oblo^ 
quy  than  that  of  Borgia.  The  father  Alexander 
convicted  of  corruption  and  perfidy,  and  violently 

"  Huntori  r^jecti  tbe  story  of  poison. — H.  Dun,  (Hut.  de.  Vraiae, 
torn.  ni.p.  353  note)  hasUrlf  cannued  lU  the  Recount*,  without  however, 
cominE  to  uij  lUishctoiy  conduilon. 

"  OuiocUnl.  Ub.  VI.  p.  36. 

"  Guicdwd.  Ub.  VII.  p,  133.— Muiuini,  Lib.  XX[X.  c.  6.— Art  de 
oJrif.  torn.  U.  p.  464. 
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CHAPTER  suspected  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own 
'-  daughter: — the  eldest  son  abandoned  to  debau- 
chery, and  also  accused  of  incest : — the  second, 
Caesar,  the  rival  of  his  father  and  brother  in  his 
sister's  criminal  passion;^!  the  incestuous  paramour 
of  the  wife  of  his  brother  Gefirey ;  the  avowed  mur- 
derer of  four  of  his  own  captains ;  and  the  supposed 
assassin  of  his  brother-in-law  Alfonso  of  Aragon : — 
the  daughter  Lucretia  yielding  to  the  lusts  of  her 
father  and  brothers ; — such  is  the  picture  which 
the  contemporary  authors  present  of  this  infamous 
race.  All  these  charges  could  scarcely  have  been 
invented  by  political  rancour  or  private  hatred ; 
and  some  of  them  are  so  certainly  true,  that  great 
difficulty  arises  in  determining  which  to  reject.  It 
is  probable  that  much  has  been  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Alexander  and  Borgia  which  has  no  real  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  is  enough  to  cover  both  with  iniamy, 
that  the  one  perpetrated  the  murders  of  Sinigaglia, 
whilst  the  other  connived  at  and  approved  the  deed. 
The  reputation  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  after  having 
long  been  tainted,  has  lately  found  a  champion,^ 
who  mainly  builds  his  argument  upon  the  silence 
of  Burchard,  the  daily  registrar  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Vatican.  But  whilst  her  amiable  vindicator 
endeavours  to  clear  her  of  incest,  he  adduces 
such  evidence  of  her  amusements  as  proves  her  to 

•'  ChftuFepij,  art.  Borgia. 

"  See  Mr.  Roscoe's  Diuertatioa  affixed  to  the  Ont  v(d.  of  bia  "  Life  of 
Leo  X." — tnd  Fignotti')  remarlca  thereon.  Lib.  V.  c.  3,  d.  (51)' 
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have  been  totally  devoid  of  every  sense  of  decency,   chapter 

XXXVl* 

After  having  been  twice  married,^  she  was  espoused — 

for  the  third  time  by  Alfonso  I.  Duke  of  Ferrara ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Este  might  reason- 
ably lament  its  pollution  by  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  family  of  Borgia. 

As  head  of  the  Church,  Alexander  is  branded 
with  corruption  the  most  flagrant  and  unblushing. 
The  benefices  of  the  holy  see  were  matters  of  open 
trafhc :  and  Indulgences  were  profiisely  disposed 
of  to  sustain  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Pope 
and  his  son."  Alexander  has  been  extolled  for  his 
ready  eloquence,  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  his 
political  accomplishments.  These  qualities  shine 
but  dimly  through  the  dark  cloud  which  rests  upon 
his  character ;  and  though  his  foes  may  have  over- 
charged his  guilt,  he  seems  universally  to  be  stig- 
matized as  one  of  the  worst  men  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  throne. 

The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Pius  III.  nephew  P'">  i"- 
of  Mneas  Sylvius,  who  survived  his  coronation 
only  a  few  days.  Even  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  Conclave  the  cardinals  were  agreed  in  their 
choice,  and  unanimously  elected  Giuliano  della 
Revere.  The  names  of  Alexander  and  Cassar  were  j„,;„,  ,j 
now  grown  infamous ;   but  that  of  Julius,  which   'sw-isis. 

**  Sbe  wu  muiied  in  1493  to  Gioranni  Sfom,  Lord  of  Peiuo,  which 
murUge  the  Pope  annuUed  in  1497.  Her  Kcond  buibind  (1498)  wm 
Aitonsa,  Duke  of  Biuglia,  natural  bod  of  Alfonto  U.  King  of  Naples.  After 
being  deaperateljr  wounded  by  •ome  midnight  uuiuni  he  wu  cairied  to  the 
Vtticui,  and  tha«  strangled.  In  the  following  year  LutretiR  married  Alfonto 
d'Eite,  and  died  in  1520.  ^  Hunt.  Ann.  1S03. 
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CHAPTER  was  assumed   by  the  new  Pope,  well  suited  his 

XXXVI  - 

~1    martial  and  enterpnsing  spirit.^s 

Whatever  concern  Maximilian  might  have  felt 
during  these  revolutions  in  Italy,  his  own  penury 
and  the  parsimony  of  the  German  States  still  for- 
bad his  mingling  in  the  strife.  His  warlike  desires 
seemed,  indeed,  rather  inclined  towards  the  Turks, 
and  his  exhortations  were  poured  forth  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  provoke  the  princes  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Infidels.  But  on  this  occasion  his 
own  irregular  conduct  was  sternly  resented  by  the 
the  States  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  Instead 
of  convoking  a  Diet  for  the  grand  national  enter- 
prise, he  contented  himself  with  addressing  them 
by  letters ;  and  they  assembled  themselves  at 
TheEiec-  Gelnhausen,  where  they  instituted  the  Electoral 
of  gct"  ""  Union. 26  Here  they  passed  resolutions,  by  which 
^*jul;.  they  bound  themselves  to  maintain  unanimity  in 
>*"*■  their  counsels ;  to  yield  each  other  mutual  support ; 
to  hsten  to  no  proposal  from  the  sovereign  unless 
made  to  them  in  concert;  and  to  meet  once  in 
each  year  for  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  Em- 
pire. This  measure  did  not  fail  to  awaken  the 
wrath  of  Maximilian;  but  in  spite  of  his  angry 
remonstrances  the  Electors  resolved  to  persevere 
in  their  Union ;  and  in  their  turn  remonstrated  with 
the  King  upon  the  encroachments  of  his  Aulic 
Council.      These  bickerings,  therefore,  not  only 

>  GuicciBnl.Ub.VI.  p.36. 

^  But  ilmihr  meetiDgi  took  plice  u  e*Tl<r  u  1338,  and  again  in  1399. — 
Sw  Schmidt,  vol.  IV.  p.  539. 
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deprived  Maximilian  of  the  means  of  carrj'ing  on  chapter 
the  war,  but  compelled  him  to  forego  another  fa-     ^"^'^ 
Tourite  project,  the  erection  of  the  archdutchy  of 
Austria  into  a  new  electorate.*' 

In  this  angry  state  of  feeling,  the  death  of  George, 
Duke  of  Bavaria-Landshut,  opportunely  turned  the 
attention  of  the  parties  to  a  new  object.  As  the 
Duke  died  without  male  issue,  his  estates,  as  well 
feudal  as  allodial,  were  claimed  by  his  next  colla- 
teral kinsmen,  Albert  and  Wolfgang,  of  the  branch 
of  Bavarian-Munich  ;  whose  pretensions  were  op- 
posed by  the  late  Duke's  daughter  Elizabeth  and 
her  husband  Rupert,  son  of  Philip  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine. To  the  feudal  lands  the  right  of  Albert  and 
Wolfgang  seemed  incontestible ;  but  Rupert  and 
Elizabeth,  having  taken  possession  of  her  father's 
treasure,  bad  defiance  to  the  collateral  claim  and 
the  earnest  exhortations  of  their  sovereign ;  and 
they  were  warmly  upheld  in  their  contumacy  by  the 
Elector  Palatine.  Rupert  and  his  fjither  were, 
therefore,  placed  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire; 
and  Maximilian  took  the  field  supported  by  the 
Swabian  League^  and  many  of  the  princes  of  Ger-  ^^^  ^ 
many.  In  a  battle  near  Ratisbon  he  greatly  sig-  ^"J'^' 
nalized  his  valour,  and  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Animated  by  his  example, 
hifi  troops  fought  steadily  and  successfully ;  and  the 
well-disputed  engagement  terminated  in  the  com- 

1  Schmidt,  ub.  lup, 

*  It  yru  aa  thia  occulon,  that  George  von  Freuoiberg,  or  Trontpeij 
(aftcrwsidi  so  renowned  a  cnmniuider  under  CharlM  V.)  flnt  diitinguiihed 
hinueir.    His  ftther  wu  the  Bnt  connunduit  of  the  Swibiin  Lngue. 

VOL.  II.  r 
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CHAPTER  plete  defeat  of  the  Palatine  supporters.    Rupert 

1   and  Elizabeth  died  soon  after  this  battle ;  and  the 

Elector  Philip,  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  prolong 
p<ue-  the  contest,  was  finally  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Albert  and  Wol^ng  were  invested  with 
the  fiefs  of  Duke  George :  the  allodials  were  ad- 
judged to  the  children  of  Rupert  and  Elizabeth : 
a  portion,  however,  of  the  ducal  estates  and  of  the 
Palatinate  was  reserved  to  reimburse  the  Emperor 
and  his  allies ;  and  the  Elector  Palatine  no  longer 
shone  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  German 
princes.  29 

Whilst  Maximilian  was  engaged  in  the  war  of 
Bavaria,  his  son  the  Archduke  Philip  was  eagerly 
enforcing  his  clcum  to  the  government  of  Castile,  in 
virtue  of  his  marrij^e  with  the  princess  Johanna. 
The  exemplary  life  of  Queen  Isabella  was  termi- 
nated in  1504 ;  and  as  her  unfortunate  daughter 
had  long  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  weak  and  dis- 
ordered understanding,  the  Queen  by  her  will  de- 
clared Johanna  her  heir,  but  appointed  her  husband 
Ferdinand  Regent  of  Castile,  until  the  youngCfaarles 
The  Arch-    should  attain  the  age  of  twenty .3"     Though  Fer- 
Fhiiip  pro.   dinand  dropped  the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  and  even 
King  at       caused  Philip  and  Johanna  to  be  proclaimed  King 
"^"isM.     and  Queen,  he  persisted  in  retaining  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.     The  tyrannical  disposition 
of  the  King  of  Aragon  was  too  well  understood  by 

»  Stnivius,  p.  946.— PrefTel,  torn.  II.  p.  g4.— Schmidt,  Book  VIl.  c.  31. — 
Coie.TOl.  1.  p.  460, 
"  HtriuiR,  Lib.  XXVin.c.  11. 
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the  Castilians  to  permit  their  support ;  and  Fer-    chapter 


rally  opposed  by  the  nobles,  reluctantly  resigned 
the  regency  in  favour  of  Philip.  That  prince  did 
not  long  surwve  his  triumph;  and  his  widowed  Hi»tath. 
Queen  being  utterly  incompetent  to  the  govern- 
ment, a  new  dispute  took  place  for  the  regency. 
Ferdinand  again  asserted  his  right;  but  Philip 
having  left  two  sons  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  Maxi- 
milian set  up  his  claim  in  behalf  of  his  elder  grand- 
son, and  was  for  a  time  supported  by  a  strong 
party.3> 

The  troubles  of  the  Netherlands  and  his  desire  Mi^wet 
to  secure  that  country  niduced  Maximilian  to  aban-  Regent  of 
don  the  Castilian  contest.  Ever  since  1492,  Charles  ii^a. 
d'Egmont,  the  grandson  of  Arnold,  Duke  of  Guel- 
dres,  had  persevered  in  asserting  his  right  to  the 
dutchy,  in  de6ance  of  the  houses  of  Burgundy 
and  Austria.  Notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of 
many  of  the  states  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  Maxi- 
milian, the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  aggressions  of  d'Egmont  on  his  neighbours, 
operated  strongly  in  favour  of  the  imperial  claim. 
With  the  consent  of  the  provinces  he  committed 
the  administration  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  daugh- 
ter Mai^aret;  and  that  princess,  by  her  wisdom 
and  moderation,  retained  until  her  death  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  people.^s 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  Maximilian  was 

"  RobCTtMHi'i  Charles  V.  Book  I.  c.  1. 

"  Pfefla,  torn,  11.  p,  86.— Com,  vol.  H.  p.  13. 
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CHAPTER  acain  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  the 

XXXVI 

'-  policy  of  Pope  Julius  II.  gave  him  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  lost  possessions  of  the  Empire.  That  mar- 
tial and  ambitious  Pontiff  cherished  as  his  darling 
project  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  and 
invited  the  King  of  the  Romans  to  unite  with  him 
in  this  enterprise.  On  the  ruin  of  Borgia,  Venice 
had  seized  upon  Faenza  and  Rimini :  but  though 
Julius  was  impatient  at  this  aggression  upon  the 
States  of  the  Church,  the  grand  project  predomi- 
nated over  every  other  consideration,  and  he  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  deal  amicably  with  the 
Republic,  whose  co-operation  against  the  French 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.^  Maximilian,  ever 
eager  to  embark  in  some  new  undertaking,  and  no- 
wise reluctant  to  oppose  his  old  antagonist  Louis, 
resolved  at  once  to  march  into  Italy,  and  upon  a 
suitable  occasion  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  in 
Rome.  He,  therefore,  assembled  a  Diet  at  Con- 
stance, and  urging  the  States  with  the  utmost 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  obtained  from  them  a  pro- 
mise of  troops  and  supplies  necessary  for  his  pro- 
jected expedition.  But  this  unusual  compliance 
was  but  of  a  moment ;  the  lukewarm  Germans 
more  readily  listened  to  the  pacific  emissaries  of 
France ;  and  Maximilian  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  limited  to  twelve  thousand  men,  which 
the  States  agreed  to  furnish  for  six  months.  He 
next  negotiated  with  the  Venetians  for  a  passage 
through  their  dominions,  whicl)  they  could  only  be 

"  D«rti,  torn,  lil.p.  387. 
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induced  to  grant  upon  his  undertaking  to  appear  chapter 
with  not  more  than  four  thousand  men.   Even  this     ^^^^- 
humiliating  condition  was  aggravated  when  he  had  p^uo„"f 
crossed  the  Alps;    and  the  Venetians  retracted  "'ximiiun 
their  permission  for  the  passage  of  his  little  army,      isoa. 
though  he  was  respectfully  informed,  he  himself 
would  he  allowed  to  pass  through  their  territory 
on  his  way  to  Rome.     Stung  hy  this  insulting  con- 
duct, Maximilian  lost   sight  of  his  co-operation  JJ,*^^''/ 
vrith  the  Pope ;  he  put  the  Doge  and  the  Senate  tiin. ; 
under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,^*  and  proceeded  to 
possess  himself  by  force  of  the  Venetian  territory 
in  Friuh.    But  the  junction  of  the  French  with 
the  Venetians  entirely  baflfled  his  hostile  designs ; 
and  he  was  driven  back  into  Germany,  in  the  vain  ^''^^n?- 
hope  of  soon  returning  with  a  more  efficient  force. 
The  places  he  had  seized  in  Friuli  were  imme- 
diately re-occupied  by  the  troops  of  Venice ;  and 
by  a  strange  oblivion  of  his  injuries,  he  entered  into 
a  truce  with  the  Republic  for  three  years.^s     That 
his  expedition  into  Italy  might  not  appear  wholly 
abortive,  he  obt^ned  from  the  court  of  Rome  a  "g^^f "' 
bull,  confirming  to  him  the  title  of  Emperor-Elect;  |I^"" 
and  as  a  substitute  for  his  coronation  in  the  Vatican, 
he  caused  the  bull  of  the  Pope  to  be  proclaimed 
with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing  at  Trent.^s      To 
Maximilian  this  papal  concession  profited  nothing. 
The  Electors  had  already  conferred  the  title  by 

■*  StniTiua,  p.  952. 

"  D«ra,  torn.  in.  p.  412.— Pfeffel,  torn.  11.  p.  89. 

"  Pfeffel,  torn.  U.  p.  88. 
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CHAPTER  their  election ;  but  his  successors  adroitly  availed 

'-   themselves  of  this  dispensation ;   and  henceforth 

the  elected  sovereign  of  Gennany  assumed  the  title 
of  Emperor  without  reference  to  Rome.^' 

"  Chirleg  V.  wu  crowned  in  1530  by  Clement  VII.  at  Bologna,  both  u 
King  of  Italy  and  Emperor :  Prior,  bowevet^  to  this  he  had  uiumed  the  im- 
perial title.  And  though  Paiil  IV.  TefuKd  to  acknowlec^  Ferdinand  I.  on 
the  abdicatifxi  of  Cbailei,  MfcrimlUtn  II.  openly  lenounced  tH  aubmiuion  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.    PfeSd,  torn.  II,  p.  192. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


THE   LEAGUE   OF   CAMBRAT. 

The  power  of  Venice  had  now  attained  its  meridian  chapter 
height ;  and  the  last  triumph  over  the  Emperor  in-    ^^^^"' 
flamed  her  pride  and  arrogance.    Her  wealth"  was  ^^^l 
enormous;  in  the  Mediterranean  she  enjoyed  a       '*"*■ 
splendid  territory ;  and  her  possessions  on  the  main 
land  of  Italy  had  spread  over  Lombardy  and  Ro- 
magna.    Her  arsenal  was  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world ;  her  practised  shipwrights 
constructed  gallies  far  superior  to  those  of  other 
nations ;  and  her  sailors  consisted  chiefly  of  Can- 
diots  and  Sclaronians,  whose  hardy  frames  were 
proof  against  fatigue,  and  whose  experience  com- 
pleted the  superiority  of  her  navy.^ 

Venice,  therefore,  had  Uttle  to  apprehend  from 
the  enmity  of  any  single  state  of  Europe  :  and  the 
situation  and  bias  of  the  principal  potentates  ap- 
peared highly  unfaTourahle  to  any  union  against 
her.  The  well-known  enmity  of  the  Emperor  to- 
wards Louis  XII.  made  a  junction  of  those  monarchs 
extremely  unlikely ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Pope  for 

*  AbM  Duboa,  Hitt.  de  I*  Ugue  de  Carobrii,  torn.  I.  p.  S.  Pirii,  1TP5. 
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CHAPTER  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  prime  minister  of   France, 

XXXVII.  ,  , 

seemed  to  preclude  the  pontiff's  alliance  with  Louts. 

That  Julius  should  unite  with  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  was  no  less  improbable  ;  since  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  the  Neapolitan  states  naturally 
inclined  the  Popes  to  depress,  rather  than  exalt, 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Against  Fer- 
dinand the  Emperor  also  entertained  a  hostile  feel- 
ing, engendered  in  the  struggle  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  Charles  ;  and  the  loss  of  Naples 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniard,  still  rankled  in 
the  heart  of  the  King  of  France. 

But  whilst  the  proud  Republic  was  thus  appa- 
rently secured  by  the  dissensions  of  her  various 
enemies,  she  suddenly  found  herself  the  object  of  a 
great  and  general  league  of  the  chief  powers  of 
Europe.  Although  the  safety  of  Italy  from  her 
encroachments  was  the  avowed  design  of  the  league, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  several  parties  were  swayed 
by  private  resentments  and  interested  motives. 
Notwithstanding  the  truce  which  the  Emperor  had 
concluded  with  Venice,  he  no  sooner  found  the 
nations  of  Europe  arming  against  her,  than  he 
readily  joined  their  confederacy.  The  bitterness 
of  his  late  humiliation  was  increased  by  the  insolent 
manner  in  which  the  Venetians  celebrated  their 
triumph.  The  Pope,  already  predisposed  for  the 
quarrel  in  respect  of  Faenza  and  Rimini,  had  lately 
been  disgusted  by  the  refusal  of  the  Venetians  to 
admit  his  nephew  to  the  bishopric  of  Vicenza :  The 
King  of  Aragon,  no  longer  in  want  of  their  assist- 
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conquests  in  Lombardy  made  them  suspicious 
neighbours  to  the  King  of  France.  These  great 
potentates,  therefore,  actuated  by  different  motives, 
determined  upon  the  ruin  of  Venice,  and  agreed 
to  divide  the  estates  of  the  Republic  amongst  them- 
selves. Of  the  justice  of  this  measure  there  was 
little  room  for  consideration :  ambition,  rapacity, 
and  revenge  were  only  intent  on  their  common 
purpose ;  and  Venice  appeared  doomed  to  de- 
struction, from  which  little  short  of  a  miracle  could 
preserve  her. 

At  this  moment  Margaret  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  lm|u«  or 
d'Amboise  met  at  Cambray,  in  order  to  arrange  **'' 
their  differences  with  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  who 
was  on  this  occasion  restored  to  his  ancestral  pos- 
sessions.^ But  besides  the  avowed  object  of  their 
meeting,  they  secretly  treated,  in  the  names  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  for  the  projected 
attack  upon  Venice.  The  Cardinal,  as  legate  of 
the  Pope,  undertook  to  ratify  the  treaty  for  Julius 
as  well  as  for  Louis ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Aragon 
anticipated  his  master's  concurrence  by  affixing  his 
name  to  the  treaty.  The  matter  was,  however, 
kept  profoundly  secret ;  and  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, who  was  then  at  Cambray,  was  so  far  be- 
guiled by  the  arts  of  d'Amboise,  that  he  repeatedly 
assured  his  government  of  the  amicable  sentiments 
of  France  towards  the  Republic. 
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CHAPTER      By  the  terms  of  thU  treaty,  the  Pope  was  to  be 

XXXVII  J '  I 

put  in  possession  of  Faenza,  Rimini,  Cervia,  Ra- 
venna, and  the  other  usurpations  of  Venice.  The 
Emperor  was  to  receive  the  march  of  Treviso, 
Istria,  Friuli,  and  the  estates  appurtenant  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  together  with  Padua,  Vi- 
cenza,  Verona  and  Roveredo.  The  King  of  France 
was  to  retain  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  Cremona, 
and  the  estates  comprised  between  the  Adda,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Po.  Lastly,  the  King  of  Spain  was 
to  take  possession  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Naples, 
without  repaying  the  money  for  which  they  had 

loth  Dec.  been  mortgaged  to  Venice.^  This  iniquitous  com- 
pact was  the  famous  League  of  Cambray. 

Julius,  however,  soon  repented  of  his  participa^ 
tion  in  a  measure  which  promised  to  overrun  Italy 
with  the  troops  of  France ;  and  the  first  certain 
intimation  which  Venice  received  of  the  league 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  Pope ;  who  willing 
to  reap  advantage  from  the  menaces  of  his  allies, 
offered  to  detach  himself  from  them,  provided  the 
Venetians  would  surrender  Rimini  and  Faenza.  But 
to  this  proposal  the  proud  Republic  refiised  to  ac- 
cede ;  and  Julius  prepared  to  attack  them  with  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  weapons.     In  April  1 509  he 

Venice  ei-  put  forth  a  buU,  Calling  upon  them  to  restore  within 

TOmmuni-  t^gufy-four  days  the  territory  of  the  Church ;  and 

'^''^-     upon  their  non-compliance  delivered  them  over  to 

excommunication  and  interdict.     The  Venetians 

still  undismayed  steadily  prepared  for  resistance ; 

'  Iluboi,  p.  44-61.— Dam,  torn.  IH.  p.  42fi. 
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but  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  Dukes  of  chapter 

Savoy  and  Ferrara,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and   '— 

the  King  of  Hungary,  declare  themselves  in  &,vour 
of  the  league.^ 

The  humiliation  of  Venice  was  as  complete  as  it 
was  rapid.  A  single  engagement  with  the  French 
overwhelmed  them  with  despondency.  Louis  XII. 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
lances,  six  thousand  Swiss,  and  twelve  thousand 
French  and  Italians,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
artillery,  crossed  the  river  Adda,  and  compelled 
the  Venetians  to  give  him  battle  near  the  village  of 
Agnadello  in  the  district  of  Ghiaradadda.  After  a  B>ttie  of 
severe  and  bloody  conflict  for  three  hours,  the  mti^lj^"' 
Venetian  army,  under  the  command  of  Bartolomeo  '*°^' 
d*Alviano,  was  entirely  defeated,  more  than  eight 
thousand  men  being  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
AlvJano  himself  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  The 
King  immediately  followed  up  this  success  by  oc- 
cupying the  places  assigned  to  him  by  the  league, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  in  possession  of  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Cremona,  and  other  territories. 

In  proportion  to  the  overbearing  confidence  of  ThcVenetiain 
the  Venetians,  so  was  now  their  desperation  at  .the  t^^'a^II^ 
news  of  this  decisive  engagement.  No  hope  seemed 
to  remain  except  the  preservation  of  their  capital, 
and  they  at  once  resolved  to  appease  the  con- 
federate powers  by  rehnquishing  their  possessions 
upon  Terra  firma.  The  papal  troops  took  pos- 
session without  resistance  of  Faenza,  Rimini,  and 

*  PTeffel,  toiD.  U.  p.  90. 
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CHAPTER  Ravenna :  the  imperial  commanders,  enterine  Friuli 
xxxvii  '  tj 

1   and  Istria,  occupied  Trieste, Feltre,  and  Belluno;  and 

the  keys  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Ihike  of  Ferrara  seized  on  Rovigo  with  the  Pole- 
sine  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  recovered  Asola 
and  Lunatto,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his 
ancestor  by  the  Venetians.  In  order  to  deprecate 
further  disgrace,  the  Senate  addressed  the  most 
humble  supplications  for  peace  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor ; '  and  propitiated  the  King  of  Aragon  by 
withdrawing  their  garrisons  from  the  maritime  cities 
of  Naples.  But  Julius  was  deaf  to  their  petition 
for  mercy;  and  although  the  States  refused  to 
participate  in  what  they  affected  to  consider  the 
private  quarrel  of  Maximilian,  that  prince  reso- 
lutely rejected  every  offer  of  the  Repubhc,  and 
dechned  all  negotiation  which  wanted  the  sanction 
of  the  King  of  France.* 

Venice  was,  however,  feted  to  rise  once  more 
from  her  deep  and  sudden  humiliation.  The  slen- 
demess  of  the  German  garrison  in  Padua  invited 
the  Venetians  to  recapture  that  city :  by  a  mixture 

Thtjn-      of  stratagem  and  force  they  succeeded  in  regdn- 

istTj^e" '  ^S  possession  ;  and,  sensible  of  its  vast  importance, 

"609-     hastened  to  repair  and  improve  the  fortifications  to 

the  utmost  of  their  power.'     The  loss  of  this  city 

was  keenly  felt  by  Maximilian,  who  was  now  only 

■  See  the  tpeecb  of  Giiutiiiiuii  tt  length  in  Duboi,  torn.  I.  p.  121. 

■  Guicdud.  Ub.  Vm.  p.  340-350.— Ptetm,  p.  90. 

'  HUtoire  du  Chevtlier  BifBrd,  par  le  lojtl  Seriiteur,  chip.  XXX. 
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enabled  to  retain  Vicenza  and  Verona,  by  the  chapter 
timely  assistance  of  La  Palisse  the  French  general.  ^^^^^- 
A  reinforcement  from  Louis  XIL,  under  some  of 
his  best  commanders,  encouraged  the  Emperor  to 
attempt  in  person  the  recapture  of  Padua ;  and  the 
Venetians,  on  the  intimation  of  his  design,  threw 
into  the  city  their  whole  force,  amoimting  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men.  The  array  of  the  be- 
siegers was  composed  of  Germans,  French,  Bur- 
gundians,  Spaniards,  and  Italians ;  and  was  nearly 
four  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Venice.  The 
preparations  of  Maximilian  were  most  unusually 
strenuous ;  and  his  infantry  alone  were  reckoned  at 
fifty  thousand.  "  He  had,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer, '"  six  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  on  wheels, 
the  least  of  which  was  a  falcon ;  and  six  large  brass 
bombards,  which  could  not  be  drawn  on  carriages, 
but  were  deposited  onstrong  carts.  When  employed 
as  a  battery,  they  were  placed  upon  the  ground ; 
and  their  mouths  being  elevated  by  a  machine,  a 
piece  of  wood  was  thrust  under  them ;  and  behind 
them  was  constructed  a  stupendous  mound,^  for 
fear  of  their  recoiling.  These  pieces  carried  bullets 
of  stone,  for  metal  was  too  heavy ;  and  they  could 
be  discharged  only  foiu*  times  a  day  at  the  most."^ 

The  first  attack  of  the  Emperor  was  directed 
gainst  the  barriers  facing  Vicenza,  which  were 
carried  after  a  severe  conflict,  Maximilian  had 
been  persuaded  by  his  engineers  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  divert  the  course  of  the  Brenta ;  but  the 

•  "  Un  merveilleui  Uudi<."  '  Hist.  d«  Btyud,  chap.  XXXII. 
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cBAFTER  work  was  unskilfully  commeDced,  and  the  design  at 

1   once  abandoned.    The  fire  of  the  artillery  was  now 

turned  against  the  bastion  nearest  Venice ;  and 
before  the  tenth  day  from  the  investment  twenty 
thousand  balls  had  been  discharged  ag^nst  the 
walls  of  Padua.  Three  breaches  effected  were  soon 
converted  into  one,  by  which  a  thousand  men 
abreast^"  might  enter  the  city ;  two  furious  assaults 
of  the  infantry  were  vigorously  repulsed;  .and 
in  a  third  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  planting  the 
imperial  standard  over  the  fallen  ramparts.  But 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  destroyed  or  scattered  these 
valiant  assailants ;  and  the  precipitous  retreat  of 
the  survivors  threw  their  friends  into  confusion. 

Hitherto  neither  the  French  nor  German  cavalry 
had  taken  part  in  the  assault ;  and  Maximilian  sent 
a  message  to  La  Palisse,  requesting  the  aid  of  his 
Gendarmerie.  But  the  dignity  and  chivalrous 
honour  of  the  French  knights  forbad  them  to  dis- 
mount, and  enter  the  ranks  with  the  ignoble  sol- 
diery. Afler  in  vain  calling  on  his  own  cavaliers  to 
set  the  example,  the  Emperor,  foiled  and  disgusted 
by  these  unseasonable  scruples,  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  siege."  He  suddenly  quitted  his  army 
and  retired  to  Vicenza ;  which  city  he  immediately 
abandoned,  and  retreated  into  Germany.  The 
And  Vi-  triumph  of  Venice  was  increased  by  the  capture  of 
^"^  the  Marquis  of  Mantua ;  and  she  regained  without 
difficulty  Vicenza,  Feltre,  and  Belluno.      But  an 

'"  "  Ofi  mille  hommes  pouvaient  [iister  de  front."  Dam,  lom.  HI  p.  484. 
"  Dan),  ub.  lup. 
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attempt  to  seize  Ferrara  was  severely  punished  by  chapter 

Duke  Alfonso  and  his  brother  Cardinal  Ippolito  

d'Este ;  and  the  Venetians  were  repulsed  with  the  re,i  bdbre 
loss   of   more   than  two  thousand  men,  having  ^l^^ 
eighteen  gallies  destroyed  or  captured.^^ 

The  foUowingyear  opened  propitiously  for  Venice.  The  Pope 
Julius  II.  had  been  induced  to  join  the  league  of  ingue. 
Cambray  solely  by  the  desire  of  regaining  the  pos-       '^"'' 
sessions  of  the  Church :  and,  notwithstanding  his 
alliance  with  France,  never  lost  sight  of  his  grand 
project,  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians  from  Italy. 
The  possessions  of  the  Church  being  now  regained, 
the  Pope  resolved  to  check  the  victorious  French  ; 
and  Venice  was  invited  to  send  her  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  that  she  might  be  liberated  from  the  weight 
of  the  ecclesiastical  censures.     The  conditions  on 
which  absolution  was  to  be  granted  were  sufficiently 
galling,  since  they  included  an  admission  of  the 
Pope's  supreme  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters of  the  Republic,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Gulph  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Church.     Venice,  veniec 
however,  prudently  accepted  these  conditions ;  and  34th  Fcii. 
her  ambassadors  were  graciously  received  in  Rome 
by  Julius,  who  with  great  ceremony  absolved  the 
RepubUc  from  the  censures  of  the  Church.'^ 

"  Gakcitrd.  Lib,  VUI.  p.  303.~MurBt.  Ann.  1509.  Arioita  dwelli  nlth 
great  complu:eilc]>  on  thii  eiploit  of  the  caidinal  ('Oil.  Fur.  c.  XXXVI.  at.  2) 
■nd  on  hU  muiy  virtuei  (c.  XLVl.  t.  8S,  86.)  But  his  character  i>  itaiiied 
by  the  cruelty  with  which  he  attempted  to  deprive  b'a  brother  Fernando  of 
bis  eyes ;  which  attempt  was  baffled,  according  to  Guicciardini,  by  the  skill 
of  the  surgeons ;  the  eyes  being  ripoiti  lenza  perdita  del  lume  nel  luogo 
loio,  per  presta  diligente  cuia  dei  medici.  Lib.  Vli.  p.  13U. 

"  Guicciard.  Ub.  VI!!.  p.  317. 
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CHAPTER       The  next  attempt  of  the  Pope  was  to  reconcile 

-1  Maximilian  to  Venice.   But  the  elaborate  eloquence 

of  Louis  Helian,  the  French  ambassador,'*  before 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  inflamed  the  rancour  of  the 
Grerman  princes  against  the  Republic ;  and  Julius 
could  only  console  himself  with  learning  that  the 
Emperor  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Diet 
no  more  than  three  himdred  thousand  florins,  great 
portion  of  which  had  already  been  anticipated  in 
preparations  for  attacking  the  Venetians.  With 
the  Swiss  he  was  more  successful ;  for  the  Cantons 
agreed  to  abandon  Louis,  and  entered  into  the  papal 
alliance.  And  as  he  had  long  meditated  the  seizure 
of  the  territories  of  Ferrara,  he  provoked  a  quar- 
rel with  Alfonso,  under  pretence  that  the  Duke's 
salt  works  at  Comachio  were  injurious  to  his  own 
at  Cervia.'^ 
TbeVene-  The  Campaign  was  opened  by  an  attempt  of  the 
viJ^nw?  Venetians  to  c^ture  Verona,  which  was  wholly  un- 
successful ;  and  they  were  even  compelled  to  aban- 
don Vicenaa  at  the  approach  of  the  French  and 
German  troops.  The  city  narrowly  escaped  being 
dehvered  to  the  flames ;  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  quitted  it  with  their  treasure,  un- 
derwent a  cruel  death.    An  ancient  and  extensive 


"  The  Litin  ongintd  of  thia  bitter,  ud  in  muiy  puts  absurd,  oiation  hu 
been  preserved,  uid  il  tmi«lit«d  into  French  and  printed  by  De  li  Houuue, 
torn.  II.  p.  769.1 — The  ume  ontor  wu  equally  tuccessfui  in  diHuadlng  the 
King  of  Hungary  (Uliulislaus  VI.)  from  entering  iato  teimi  with  Venice,  and 
bafDed  all  the  Degotiation*  of  tbe  Pope'i  nuncio  and  the  Republic's  ambas- 
sador, ibid.  p.  SZO. 

X  Daniel,tom.Vm.  p.  510. 
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cavern  near  Longara,  full  of  intricate  windings  and  chaftes 

obscure  recesses,  promised  the  fugitives  an  asylum.    - 

But  the  Germans,  disappointed  of  their  plunder  in 
the  city,  got  inteUigence  of  this  retreat,  and  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  cavern  in  quest  of  their 
booty.  The  narrowness  of  the  entrance  &voured 
the  efforts  of  the  refugees  to  exclude  the  enemy ; 
and  the  Germans,  enraged  at  this  opposition,  took 
a  barbarous  method  of  revenge.  They  filled  up 
the  cavern's  mouth  with  bundles  of  straw  and  &g- 
gots ;  and  setting  fire  to  these,  consigned  about  six 
hundred  persons  to  the  misery  of  suffocation.  A 
youth  of  sixteen  alone  escaped  death  by  retreating 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  where  a  small  cranny 
in  the  mountain  permitted  the  air  to  enter. '^ 

The  capture  of  Vicenza  yielded  little  advantage 
to  the  French.  The  expected  reinforcements  ftom 
Germany  did  not  make  their  appearance ;  and  many 
of  the  imperial  soldiers,  unable  to  obtdn  their  pay, 
deserted  the  allied  army.^^  So  lukewarm  did  Maxi- 
milian appear  to  have  grown,  that  the  offer  of  a 
sum  of  money  tempted  him  to  dispose  of  Verona 
to  Louis.  The  transfer  was,  indeed,  a  mortgage ; 
but  Louis  had  little  cause  to  fear  the  redemption  of 
this  important  city  by  the  indigent  Maximilian. 
The  capture  of  Legnago  by  the  French  was  an  And  Leg- 
alanning  blow  to  the  Venetians ;  but  they  were 
comforted  by  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  their  new 
ally  Pope  Julius,  who  openly  declared  war  against 

■'  Hunt.  Ann.  1510.— Hiit.  deBayud,  di4p.  XL. 
"  Guicciud.  Lib.  IX.  p.  24. 
VOL.  11.  Z 
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CHAPTER  France :  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of 

1  Grenoa;    thundered  excommunication  against  the 

Duke  of  Ferrara ;  and  created  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
the  late  prisoner  of  the  Venetians,  Gonfalonier  of 
jiiiiu»n.    the  Church.    Resolved  to  animate  his  forces  by  his 
Add.        presence,  -  Julius  quitted  Rome,  and  threw  himself 
into  Bologna;    where  he  ran  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Meanwhile  Venice  was  every  day  gaining  groimd. 
vicefu*     The  Germans  abandoned  Vicenza  and  retired  to 
by  the"      Verona ;    the  Polesine  and  other  territory  were 
venetiin*.  j^gjj  fYoia  the   Dukc  of  Ferrara;    and  Verona 
would  probably  have  been  captured,  had  not  the 
Venetians  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  by  the 
treacherous  desertion  of  the  Swiss.    Nothing  could 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  intrepid  Pontiff.      The 
fierceness  of  his  wrath  was  directed  against  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara ;  and  he  led  his  army  to  the  gates 
of  Mirandola,  to  which  he  immediately  laid  siege. 
Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  the  ex- 
cessive  severity  of    the  winter,  he   appeared  on 
horseback  in  the  thickest  of  the  danger;  super- 
intended the  planting  of  the  artillery ;  and  directed 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers.      The  elements 
seemed  to  favour,  rather  than  restrain,  his  auda- 
Capture     city :  the  broad  and  deep  ditches  were  blocked  up 
doiK  b;      with  ice  ;  the  cannon  effected  two  wide  breaches 
jiit^jM.'    in  the  wall ;  and  the  Countess  Francesca,  widow  of 
'*"■     Lodovico  Pico,  reluctantly  submitted  to  surrender.'^ 

**  Julius  re*tar«d  the  city  to  the  rightful  Lord.  Giui-Fnnce)CD  Pico,  who 
bad  beea  expelled  bj  hia  brother  LodoTico.    Art  de  virit.  torn.  HI.  p,  706. 
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Julius  disdained  to  enter  the  town  by  the  open  chapter 

gates,  but  passed  by  a  temporary  bridge  over  the   ^ 

ditch,  and  took  possession  of  Mirandola  at  one  of 
the  breaches;  and  after  remaining  ten  days  to 
recruit  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  in  the  full  determi- 
nation of  laying  siege  to  Ferrara,^^  He  was  soon 
afterwards  surprised  in  Bologna  by  the  advance  of 
the  French  ;  and  distrustful  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Bolognese,  he  again  withdrew  to  Ravenna.  The 
exiled  Bentivogli,  who  had  accompanied  the  French,  ^'"S"* 
were  received  with  rejoicing  by  their  fellow-citizens,  French. 
and  the  people  testified  their  hatred  for  the  Pope  by 
destroying  his  statue,  the  magnificent  work  of 
Michael  Angelo.^" 

Never  before  was  the  order  of  things  so  com- 
pletely reversed  in  the  Empire  and  the  Popedom. 
Whilst  Julius  was  enacting  the  part  of  a  general> 
and  exposing  himself  to  the  tumults  of  the  war, 
the  King  of  France,  in  le^ue  with  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  diligently  labouring  for  the  assembly 
of  a  council,  which  might  efiect  the  desired  reform 
in  the  Church,  and  condemn  the  Pope's  unclerical 
proceedings.  We  are  even  assured  that  at  this 
period  the  alarming  illness  of  the  Pope  inspired 
Maximihan  with  the  extraordinary  desire  of  himself 
obtfuning  the  papal  tiara ;  and  thus,  like  the  ancient 
Caesars,  uniting  the  imperial  and  pontifical  titles. ^i 

■•  Histoire  du  Ch«i.  Btjud.  chqi.  XLUI.  *■  Hunt.  Ann.  1611. 

*>  This  ilmoat  Incredible  whim  o(  the  Emperor  is  evidenced  by  >  letter 

.  written  in  tSI  1  by  himself  to  hia  daughter  Margsret,  during  the  dangerous 

Qlneu  of  Jolini  II.    It  is  ptta  at  leni^  by  Coxe,  vol.  II.  p.  39.  note.    If 

thii  were  the  only  evidence,  we  might  certainly  consider  it  u  a  "  sportiTc 
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CHAPTER  Louis,  who  was  troubled  with  scruples  at  bearing 

, 1   arms  agfunst  the  vicar  of  Christ,  called  together 

the  prelates  of  France  ;  and  by  their  answers  to  a 
string  of  questions  proposed,  sat^fied  his  con- 
science in  opposing  Julius.  It  was,  therefore, 
settled  between  him  and  the  Emperor,  that  a  gene- 
ral council  should  he  summoned.  Pisa  (which  city 
since  1509  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Florentines)  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  Julius  was  summoned  by  a  few  hostile 
cardinals  to  attend  the  council.  Though  some- 
what disconcerted  by  this  measure,  he  in  his  turn 
intimated  a  council,  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the 
month  of  May  in  the  following  year,  and  menaced 
with  excommunication  those  cardinals  who  dared 
to  he  present  at  Pisa.  But  he  had  little  to  fear  from 
the  threatened  assembly.  So  indifferent  were  the 
imperial  prelates  to  the  injunctions  of  Maximilian, 

Council    that  not  a  single  German  bishop  appeared  at  Pisa ; 

in  Not,  and  four  cardinals  and  forty-two  French  bishops 
were  the  inconsiderable  representatives  of  the  chris- 
tian Church.    Even  the  place  of  their  meeting  had 

efiUaioD ; "  d.  gr.  "  1  inij  succeed  (he  writet)  to  the  p*p«cy  and  become 
t  priest,  and  afltneardi  a  laint,  that  you  may  be  bound  to  worehip  me,  of 
aMck  I  ihall  bt  verg  proud  !"  Struviui,  howerer,  hu  given  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Maiimiliui  to  Paul  of  Llcbtenaltin,  ivbich  puts  the  affair  in  a 
more  lerioui  light,  p.  9G3.  note  57.  If  this  be  genuine,  we  hare  the  curiona 
hct  of  the  Emperor's  attempting  to  gain  the  papacy  by  bribing  the  pontifical 
elector!. — Mariana  (Lib.  XXX.  c.  5)  gravely  mentiona  the  design,  stating 
that  Maximilian  was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  schismatical  Csrdinal  Sanseve- 
rino.  PTefTel  (torn.  11.  p.  93)  speaksof  it  as  au  undoubted  fact ;  and  Schmidt 
(vol.  IV,  p.  457)  doea  not  choose  to  r^ect  it.  To  tbis  design  of  MaiimiUan 
and  his  letter  to  Paul  of  Lichtenitein,  Ben  Jonaon  refers  in  the  "  Staple  of 
News,"  Act  III.  Scepe  I.  "  See  but  Maiimilisn,"  &c. 


1511. 
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been  unhappily  chosen  :  the  FlorentiDes,  as  well  as  chapter 


and  the  fathers  had  already  seen  the  expedience  of 
removal,  when  a  violent  tumult  between  the  French  no».  isth. 
and  the  Pisans  admonished  their  immediate  retreat. 
The  Council  of  Pisa  was  therefore  first  transferred 
to  Milan,  and  afterwards  expired  at  Lyons.*^ 

Intent  upon  expelling  the  French  from  Italy, 
Julius  prevailed  on  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  unite 
with  him  in  arms;  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
was  also  induced  to  join  the  confederacy,  which 
was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Holy  League.  A  J^5^°''' 
large  body  of  Swiss  was  hired  by  the  Pope,  and 
ordered  to  burst  into  the  Milanese,  whilst  Henry 
sent  a  force  into  Guienne.  But  these  arrange- 
ments were  dissipated  by  the  mercenary  perfidy  of 
the  Swiss,^  who  had  no  sooner  entered  Italy,  than 
they  were  bribed  to  return  to  their  mountains  by 
Gaston  de  Foix,  the  French  governor  of  Milan. 
Relieved  from  these  troublesome  intruders  de  Foix  l"^"^ 

Bologna ; 

proceeded  to  the  rehef  of  Bologna,  to  which  the  ^cth  Jm. 
papal  forces  had  laid  siege  early  in  the  year  1512. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  the  nephew  of  Louis  Xll.  though 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had  already  acquired 
extraordinary  renown  for  his  military  skill  and  va- 
lour, and  evinced  a  consummate  judgment  unsur- 
passed by  the  most  experienced  commanders.  Be- 
fore the  besiegers  were  apprized  of  his  arrival,  de 

*"  Guicdard.  Ub.  X,  p.  IBO.— Duiiel,  torn.  VIII.  p.  S64.— Art  da  T^rif. 
tom.I.  p.  213. 

"  TbU  repeated  tergiTerucion  of  the  SwiM  it  gentljr  termed  by  Plaotft 
(*ol.  II.  p.313.],  "  Frencb  seduction."  ai  il  the  fault  lay  with  the  u 
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CHAPTER  Foix  contrived  to  introduce  his  anny  into  Bologna; 

^""""'    and  the  Spanish  and  papal  allies  immediately  raised 

^'tande    the  siege,  and  precipitately  retreated  to  Imola.** 

filhFeb      ^'^^  equal  promptitude  Gaston  flew  to  the  re- 

1512.      covery  of  Brescia,  which,  together  with  Bergamo, 

^"?^.      had  again  been  occupied  by  the  Venetians.   Brescia 

the  French,  was  Carried  by  assault  and  cruelly  sacked  by  the 

French ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  ferocity  of  the 

young  commander  is  unfavourably  contrasted  with 

the  humanity  of  the  renowned  Chevalier  Bayard^ 

the   knight  without   fear  and   without  reproach. 

Bergtmo     Bereamo  in  terror  opened  her  gates ;  and  de  FoLx 

fell  back  upon  Ravenna-^s 

At  the  head  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  and  supported  by  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  Gaston  de  Foix  marched  to  Ravenna,  and 
turned  his  powerful  train  of  artillery  against  the 
walls.  But  although  a  breach  was  effected,  the 
valour  of  Marcantonio  Colonna  and  the  strength 
of  the  Italian  garrison  preserved  the  city  from  C£^ 
ture ;  and  after  a  murderous  contest  on  the  ram- 
parts, the  French  were  compelled  to  desist  from 
the  attack.  This  resolute  and  successful  defence 
greatly  embarrassed  the  French  commander :  »id 
his  difficulty  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  papal  and  Spanish  allies,  who  took  up 

**  Hunt.  Ann.  1513. 

>  Munt.  Aon.  1518.— Hiit,  du  ChcT.  Bsjwd,  chip.  L.  Tbc  loTil  Kmat 
estimates  the  lou  of  the  Venetiuii  and  Breeduit  in  killed  it  more  thui 
twenty  tbouund,  while  the  French  loit  about  fiftj  men. — The  booty,  he 
sddl,  vu  ettinuted  at  three  millions  of  crowni ;  and  he  attribute!  the  rah. 
■equent  mitfortuoM  of  the  French  to  the  defectioii  of  thoM,  who  bkTing 
thui  enriched  themielve*  returned  to  Fiance. 
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their  station  about  three  miles  from  Ravenna,  and  chaptes 

strengthened  their  position  by  throwing  up  in-  L. 

trenchments  with  extraordinary  celerity.     It  was 
evident  that  the  generals  of  the  allied  force  were 
desirous  to  avoid  an  engagement ;  but  the  extreme 
scarcity  which  pervaded  the  French  camp  made  it 
of  the  last  consequence  to  de  Foix  to  bring  them 
without  delay  to  an  action.     He,  therefore,  re- 
solved upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of  attack- 
ing the  trenches  of  the  allies ;  who,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Spanish  general,  Pedro  of  Navarre,  sustained 
the  enemies'  fire  without  attempting  to  grapple  with 
their  assailants.    But  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  having 
placed  his  heavy  artillery  on  a  position  which  com- 
manded the  intrenchment,  a  tremendous  fire  was 
poured  down  upon  the  allies,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
swept  away  about  two  thousand  men  and  five  hun- 
dred horses.    Fabrizio  Colonna,  impatient  of  this 
murderous  exposure,  and  reproaching  the  Spaniard  B«tue  or 
for  his  inactivity,  rushed  out  upon  the  French,  and  EaaterdaT. 
was  followed  by  the  cavaliy  and  all  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry. ^^    A  general  engagement  immediately  took 
place ;  and  this  memorable  day  surpassed  all  that 
man  could  remember  by  the  valour  of  the  com- 
batants and  the  immensity  of  the  slaughter.    After 
a  contest  of  eight  hours,  the  artillery  of  Ferrara 
turned  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  the  papal  and 
Spanish  armies  were  completely  routed.   The  whole 
of  their  artillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
standards  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

M  Guicciud,  Lib.  X.  p.  337. 
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CHAPTER  conquerors.     The  loss  of  killed  on  the  side  of  the 

'-  allies  amounted  to  eight  hundred  men  at  arms, 

thirteen  hundred  light  cavalry,  and  seven  thousand 
infantry.  Amongst  the  prisoners  were  the  Cardi- 
nal-legate, Giovanni  de'  Medici ;  Fabrizio  Colonna ; 
Ferdinando  d'  Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara ;  Pedro 
of  Navarre ;  and  many  Spauish  officers  of  distinc- 
tioD.  But  this  triumph  was  dearly  bought  by  the 
French  and  Germans.  Of  these  there  fell  seven 
hundred  men  at  arms,  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
archers,  and  nine  thousand  infantry,  with  many 
Deith  of  eminent  commanders,  including  the  young  and  gal- 
Fo'i?"  ^  lant  de  Foix,  who  was  shot  dead  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  victory,  whilst  pursuing  some  fugitive  Spa- 
niards.*' 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  battle  was 
the  surrender  of  Ravenna  to  the  French.  The  city 
was  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Gas- 
cons, until  an  example  was  made  by  the  French 
general  La  Palisse,  who  by  the  execution  of  some 
of  the  offenders  repressed  the  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiery.  The  news  of  the  victory  spread  conster- 
nation through  Romagna.  The  cities  of  Faenza, 
Cervia,  Imola,  Cesina,  Rimini,  and  Forli,  sent  their 
keys  to  the  French  camp;  and  even  Julius,  no 
longer  deeming  himself  safe  in  Rome,  began  to  pre- 
pare for  escape.  But  a  more  complete  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  battle,  which  was  brought  by 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  convinced  him  that  he  had  little 

^  Hunt.  Ann.  ISlS. — GuicciudiDieKUiukte*  thelouofbotbiidMat  only 
tenthouuDdmen.  This Huratori  thinks  miut  be ■miipriot.  FktherDuiid. 
bowerct  follovi  GuicdMdini.    Tom.  VHI.  p.  596. 
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to  fear  from  the  conquerors  of  Ravenna.     Their  cHAPTEa 

*  WWII 


conquests,  and  the  Swiss  were  once  more  ready  to 
attack  them.     Maximihan  by  a  bribe  from  Julius 
had  been  induced  to  break  his  alliance  with  Louis, 
and  conclude  a  truce  with  Venice ;  and  in  obedience 
to  his  commands  four  thousand  German  troops  de- 
serted from  the  French.^^    The  Pope,  therefore,  Fifth  Coun- 
proceeded  without  interruption  to  open  the  Council  L.tenui  * 
of  the  Lateran,  which  at  once  annulled  the  pro-  ^''i^T 
ceedings  of  the  abortive  council  of  Pisa.^^ 

Julius  judged  rightly  of  the  event.  The  great 
loss  of  the  French  by  death  and  desertion,  and  the 
dread  of  an  attack  from  the  Swiss,  determined  the 
French  commander  to  withdraw  to  Milan.  Cre- 
mona shook  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and  city  after 
city  followed  her  example.  Nor  did  it  seem  pos- 
sible longer  to  hold  Milan  in  subjection.  That 
versatile  state,  after  twice  bending  the  neck  to 
Louis,  a  second  time  grew  weary  of  his  government ; 
and  greedily  listened  to  the  proposal  of  the  Pope 
to  set  upon  the  throne  Massimiliano  Sforza,  son  of 
their  late  Duke  Lodovico.  Full  of  this  project  the  The  French 
people  of  Milan  rose  simultaneously  to  avenge  the  mla. 
cruelties  of  the  French ;  the  soldiers  and  merchants 
remaining  in  the  city  were  plundered,  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  put  to  the  sword.  The  retreating 
army  was  harassed  by  the  Lombards,  and  severely 
galled  by  the  Swiss;  and  after  encountering  the 
greatest  difficulties,  the  French  crossed  the  Alps, 

"  Hunt.  Ann.  "  Dubta,  Hist,  de  la  Ligue,  torn.  U.  p.  146. 
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CHAPTER  having  preserved  none  of  their  conquests  in  Lom- 
!_1  bardy  except  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  a  few  other 


fortresses.     Bologna  and  the  towns  of  Romagna 

again  swore  allegiance  to  the  Pope;   Parma  and 

Placentia  also  gave   themselves  to  Julius ;    and 

Genoa,  ever  fond  of  change,  revolted  from  Louis, 

and  resumed  her  ducal  government 

Muumi-         At  the  close  of  the  year,  Massimiliano  Sforza 

enters        made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan,  with  the  most 

istbbec    extravagant  ebullitions  of  delight  on  the  part  of 

the  people.    But  a  new  rupture  between  the  Pope 

and  Venice  had  already  interrupted  the  harmony 

of  the  allies.    Julius,  anxious  to  convert  the  truce 

which  had  been  effected  between  the  Emperor  and 

the  Republic  into  a  permanent  peace,  proposed  that 

Maximilian  should  retain  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and 

receive  an  annua!  tribute  for  Padua,  Treviso,  and 

Rupture      Friuli.     The  Venetians  rejected  the  proposal  with 

the  Pope     disdain ;  and  the  Pope,  provoked  at  their  stubborn 

"*         '  refusal,  entered  into  a  new  league  with  the  Em" 

peror  and  the  King  of  Aragon,  from  which  Venice 

was  expressly  excluded.™ 

»  CuicclHTd.  Lib.  XL  p.  30e.— Munt.  Ann— Pfeffel,  torn,  11.  p.  94. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

EXPEDITION  OP  FRANCIS  I.  KING  OP  FRANCE  INTO 
ITALT.  DEATH  OF  MAXIMILIAN.  ELECTION  AND 
CORONATION  OP  CHAKLE3  V. 


his  favourite  project  realized  in  Italy.  The  French 
were  expelled  the  country.  But  if  in  the  sweeping 
and  indefinite  term  Barhariam  he  included  all  save 
the  Italians,  the  great  work  was  still  unfinished,  and 
it  remained  to  chase  the  Spaniards  firom  the  fmrest 
of  the  Italian  regions.  According  to  some  accounts, 
this  was  in  his  contemplation ;  and  he  had  resolved 
on  the  first  opportunity  to  deprive  the  house  of 
Aragon  of  their  Neapolitan  dominions :  yet  with 
their  King  he  had  formed  an  alliance ;  with  their 
troops  he  had  fought  against  the  common  enemy ; 
and  he  now  applied  for  their  assistance  to  avenge  a 
private  injur}'. 

Indignant  at  the  presumption  of  Pietro  Soderini,  ^ 
Gonfalonier  of  Florence,  who  had  authorized  the 
assembly  of  the  hostile  council  at  Pisa,  Juhus  re- 
solved to  overthrow  the  popular  government,  and 
restore  the  Medici  to  their  native  city.  Florence 
had  acquired  but  little  tranquillity  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  sons  of  Lorenzo ;   and  the  people  were 
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CHAPTER  hurried  avray  by  the  vehement  harangues  of  Sa- 

\   vonarola,  a  fanatical  Dominican  Friar,  who  headed 

a  predominant  faction  called  Frateschi,  which  was 
opposed  by  a  more  aristocratical  party,  the  Com- 
pagnacd.  For  a  time  the  friar  and  his  adherents 
reigned  in  Florence  ;  but  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  attacked  the  iniquities  of  Pope  Alexander,  and 
the  explosion  of  his  pretensions  to  prophecy  and 
inspiration,  led  to  his  ruin  and  execution.  After 
14BB.  four  years  of  internal  dissension  the  Florentines 
concurred  in  choosing  Soderini,  a  virtuous  but  weak 
man,  Gonfalonier  for  life.  Against  him  the  enmity 
IW2.  of  the  Pope  was  now  directed.  Julius  engaged 
the  services  of  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  forces  in  Italy ;  and  who 
accordingly  marched  into  Tuscany,  and  summoned 
the  Florentines  to  expel  their  Gonfalonier,  and  re- 
instate the  exiled  Medici.'  Though  the  people 
were  well  inclined  to  re-admit  the  members  of  this 
illustrious  family,  they  were  little  disposed  to  re- 
model their  government  at  the  command  of  a 
foreign  force.  They,  therefore,  sent  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  the  summons,  and  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  Meanwhile  the 
Spanish  army,  consisting  of  more  than  live  thou- 
sand men,  lay  encamped  in  the  plmn  of   Prato 

'  Guicciard.  Lib.  H.  p.  16S.— Lib.  III.  p.  117.— Uh.  V.  p.  29S.— The 
Engliah  reader  vill  And  in  account  of  thii  fiiar,  uid  tbe  detection  of  his 
grand  attempt  at  impoiture,  in  Roicoe's  Lorenzo  de"  Hedid,  vol.  U.  p.  266. 
Bajle  has  a  long  and  elaborate  article  upon  thii  pretended  prophet,  who, 
howoei,  appein  to  have  hBdasurptiting  influence  over  the  ugacioui  Philip 
de  Cominrit.    See  Memaires,  Liv.  VUI.  c.  10-13. 
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and  as  provisions  began  to  fail  them,  that  ill-^ar-  chaftrk 
risoned  city  might  tremble  at  the  presence  of  a  ^^^'^'"' 
half-famished  enemy.  Cardona  on  this  occasion 
evinced  great  moderation ;  he  suppressed  his  de- 
mand for  the  expulsion  of  Soderini ;  and  offered 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  before  Prato,  provided 
the  Florentines  would  consent  to  re-admit  the  Me- 
dici as  citizens,  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  not 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  ducats,  and  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  his  army  hy  a  supply  of  provisions.  But 
as  Soderini  delayed  in  returning  any  answer,  and 
the  calls  of  hunger  were  growing  intolerable,  the 
Spaniards  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  attack- 
ing Prato,  which  offered  hut  a  feeble  resistance. 
Intent  upon  plunder  the  soldiers  burst  into  the  de- 
voted town,  and  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed 
were  Miacted,  which  might  well  affix  barbarian  to 
the  Spanish  name.  According  to  some  writers, 
five  thousand  citizens  and  soldiers  were  promiscu- 
ously slaughtered  ;  and  neither  the  chastity  of  the 
women,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the  churches,  was  re- 
spected by  the  ferocious  invaders.  The  terrible  Revolution 
fote  of  Prato  at  once  completed  the  revolution  of  siitAoe.  ' 
Florence.  Soderini  was  compelled  to  fly  the  city ; 
and  the  Medici  were  restored,  not  only  to  their  The  Medid 
rights  as  citizens  but,  to  the  government  of  the 
state.  As  formerly  the  banishment  and  recall  of 
Cosimo  had  shaken  the  liberties  of  the  Republic,  so 
now  the  restoration  of  his  descendants  quickly  led 
to  the  abolition  of  the  popular  power.^    All  traces 

*  Guicdard.  IJb.  X.  and  Lib.  XI,  p.  SB9.— Murat.  Ann.  1512.— Roicoe's 
Uo  X.  vol.  n.  p.  149. 
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CHAPTER  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  constitution  were 
^'^^'^'"'  obliterated  in  the  various  reforms  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  reign  of  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  ; 
and  twenty  years  after  the  re-admission  of  his  sur- 
viving sons,3  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Medici 
reigned  as  Duke  in  Florence.* 

Whilst  Julius  was  meditating  measures  against 
Venice  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  learned  that 
the  King  of  France  was  once  more  about  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Italy.  During  the  late  campaign,  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  had  seized  upon  Navarre,  whose 
king  was  the  kinsman  of  Louis ;  and  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  was  preparing  to  invade  France  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  possessions  of  the  English 
crown.  Notwithstanding  these  calls  at  home,  the 
recapture  of  Milan  lay  too  near  the  heart  of  Louis 
to  be  abandoned ;  and  the  quarrel  of  the  Pope  with 
Venice  gave  him  sangume  hopes  of  succeeding  by 
the  co-operation  of  that  republic.  An  unexpected 
event  occurred  at  this  period.  In  the  month  of 
February  1513  the  Pope  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
„  ..   ,  which  terminated  his  life  in  the  course  of  a  few 

Death  or 

luiim  II.  days.    The  character  of  Juhus  requires  little  com- 
1513,  '  ment :    the  quaUties  of  his  mind,  which  scorned 

'  GioTwml  uid  Giuliioo ;  Pt«ro  vu  drowned  io  Uie  Gui|liino  in  1S03. 
Ante,  p.  305.  note. 

*  It  w>i  uianed  thttthe  faUier  of  Aleiuider,  fint  Duke  of  Florence,  *» 
of  the  houu  of  Hedid,  though  much  disputed  who  that  father  wu.  Both 
Lor«nzo,  ion  of  Piero,  and  Giulio,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  have  bad  the 
hoDoar  of  being  named  (See  Galluzzi,  Iitorla  del  Granducato,  Introd.  p.  65}  ; 
bat  ai  the  mother  of  Meiander  admitted  to  her  favoun  a  carrier  In  the  >er- 
*lee  of  the  htmlj,  the  illurtrioua  descent  ot  the  Grmd-Dnke  becomei  pro- 
blemitinl.    See  Pignotti,  Ub.  V.  c.  6.  torn.  IX.  p.  63. 
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dissimulation,^  are  best  appreciated  by  his  public  chapter 

conduct ;  those  vehemeut  passions  which  prudence    1 

may  screen  from  the  open  day  were  with  him  the 
springs  of  every  action  ;  nor  need  we  be  told  that 
the  Pontifij  who  in  a  sanguinary  war  aspired  to  the 
renown  of  a  general,  was  not  remarkably  adapted 
to  fill  the  oflBce  of  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  In 
private  life  his  besetting  sin  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
moderate indulgence  in  wine ;  which  might  pro- 
bably be  the  cause,  or  effect,  or  both,  of  his  ardent 
temperament  and  perpetual  excitement  Without 
professing  to  be  a  patron  of  literary  men,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  encourage  learning;  and  the  arts 
must  confess  themselves  largely  indebted  to  him, 
who  stimulated  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Rafaelle,  and  originated  the  design  of  Bramante  for 
rebuilding  the  dilapidated  church  of  St.  Peter.  Of 
this  stupendous,  this  surpassing  triumph  of  modem 
architecture,  Julius  himself  laid  the  first  stone,  on 
the  1 8th  of  April  1506.6 

The  successor  of  Julius  11.  was  Cardinal  Gio-  lm  x. 
vanni  de'  Medici,  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  After  being  expelled  from  Florence 
and  wandering  in  exile,  he  had  been  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Ghiaradadda ;  but  effecting  his 
escape  returned  to  his  native  city,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  his  family  in  1512.      Though  not  thirty- 

*  See,  however,  HUt.  de  It  Ligue,  torn.  II,  p.  I  IS.  The  autbor  Rttribntea 
the  Retonrntion  to  the  unclertcal  proceeding!  of  JuUu*;  "  le  plus  grand 
milheur  qui  soit  iitW£  I  TEurope  depuia  n  dfTutation  pir  le>  peuplei  du 
Nord,  mime  k  ne  le  regirder  q'tvec  lee  yeuz  de  1>  chiir."  torn.  II.  p.  21S. 

*  Fei,  Deuric.  di  Roidb,  p.  15. 
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CHAPTER  seven  years  of  age  he  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 

1  the  Conclave,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  had  never 

been  mounted  by  so  young  a  pontiff  since  the  days 
of  Innocent  III.  Equally  ambitious  with  his  pre- 
decessor Julius,  he  was  moreover  rapacious  and 
perfidious ;  and  his  energies  were  directed  to  ag- 
grandise hia  relatives  rather  than  to  secure  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  holy  see.  Finding  Louis  XII.  still 
adhere  to  his  design  of  invading  Milan  notwith- 
standing his  earnest  dissuasions,  Leo  X.  (such  was 
the  title  assumed  by  Giovanni)  joined  in  a  league 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and 
England,  for  the  support  of  the  Duke  Massimihano 
Sforza  against  the  attempt  of  the  King  of  France. 
He  also  took  into  pay  a  large  body  of  Swiss ;  and 
despatched  Prospero  Colonna  to  Milan,  where  a 
strong  spirit  of  disaffection  had  begun  to  prevail 
against  the  feeble  Duke.  These  allies  of  the  Pope 
were  scarcely  to  be  relied  on.  The  repeated  per- 
fidy of  the  Swiss  made  them  dangerous  finends ; 
and  the  crafty  Ferdinand  was  as  little  to  be  trusted. 
Maximilian,  &s  usual,  was  eager  to  undertake  and 
slow  to  execute ;  and  the  King  of  England  could 
do  nothing  but  harass  France  by  invading  her 
coasts  during  the  absence  of  her  King. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  league  had  been  concluded 
between  Louis  and  the  Venetians,  which  threatened 
to  be  more  effectual,  by  completing  the  second  con- 
quest of  Milan  with  even  greater  facility  than  the 
The  French  first.  Au  Overwhelming  army  crossed  the  Alps 
under    the   command  of    Iremouilie  and   Orian- 
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Giacomo  Trivulzio>  and  In  a  short  space  of  time  chapter 

nothing  was  left  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  save  the    1 

towns  of  Como  and  Novara.  About  the  same 
time  the  French  fleet  attacked  Crenoa,  a  new  in- 
surrection drove  out  the  Doge  Giano  Fregoso,  and 
vested  the  government  in  Antonio  Adomo  on  be- 
half of  the  King  of  France.  But  these  rapid 
acquisitions  were  as  rapidly  lost.  The  gallantry 
of  the  Swiss  restored  the  disordered  affairs  of  the 
Milanese,  and  by  their  resolute  defence  of  Novara 
annulled  the  successes  of  the  French.  Whilst  the 
cannon  of  Louis  were  battering  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  Swiss  insultingly  threw  open  the  gates, 
and  bad  the  besiegers  observe  that  they  needed  no 
other  ramparts  than  their  own  prowess  and  energies. 
Being  joined  by  an  expected  body  of  eight  thou- 
sand of  their  countrymen  under  Mottin,'  they  re- 
solved to  await  no  further  succours ;  and  though 
wholly  unprovided  with  either  cavalry  or  artillery,  Btttu  of 
they  boldly  marched  up  in  face  of  the  French  eS^^me. 
cannon,  which  inflicted  terrible  destruction  on  their  ^"'■ 
advancing  numbers.  Their  undaunted  resolution 
triumphed ;  they  became  masters  of  the  artillery ; 
and  the  French,  after  a  desperate  stru^le  of  many 
hours,  at  length  gave  way  and  fled.^  They  pre-  The  Frewh 
cipitately  abandoned  the  Milanese ;    and  Crenoa,  ; 

'  Oalcciwdiai  oUi  him  Hottino,  utd  tlie  Abb£  Duboi,  Hotin,  which 
Fltnta  [afomu  tu  ia  >  miaDDmer :  he  doei  nat,  howerer,  hvoar  oi  with  hii 
tine  nunc.  PatiluB  Joriui,  who  nlaatelj  deicribM  the  battle  (Ub.  XI.). 
cdli  him  Juobiu  Hottioui  i  Toihno  (Altoif],  and  nunei  him  amonpt  the 

■  Hand.  Ann.  1S13.— Pluta,  toI.  II.  p.  397. 
VOL.  ir.  A  A 
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CHAPTER  for  the  fifth  time  rebelling  6mm  France,  chose  for 


Louis  were  once  again  chased  from  Italy ;  and  he 
was  himself  too  much  occupied  at  home  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  English  immediately  to  return  to 
his  &Tourite  enterprise. 

The  troops  of  his  Venetian  allies  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  The  Spanish  forces  under  Cardona 
prevented  their  junction  with  the  French ;  and  by 
the  united  power  of  the  Imperialists  and  Spaniards* 
LoMM  of  Venice  was  again  stripped  of  her  possessions  on  the 
mainland,  excepting  Padua,  Treviso,  and  a  few 
places  in  Friuli.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  misery 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  were  sub- 
jected by  this  cruel  warfare.  The  conquerors  un- 
sparingly laid  waste  the  rich  country;  the  pea- 
santry were  driven  from  their  burning  habitations ; 
the  splendid  mansions  of  the  Venetian  nobles  on 
the  Brenta  were  plundered  and  destroyed ;  and 
Venice  was  affrighted  by  the  conflagrations  of  the 
opposite  shore,  and  by  the  thunders  of  the  Spanish 
cannon  which  were  pointed  against  her  towers.'" 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  afliicted,  their 
ally  the  King  of  France  was  also  threatened  with 

'  The  Liiitema,  which  on  this  lut  occasion  w«i  rMtored  to  the  French,  vn 
taken  from  Ihem  in  the  following  ye«r,  «nd  deatroyed.  Guicciard.  Lib.  XII. 
p,  39. — Her  fi»e  revolts  ire  of  the  following  datet ; 

1409,  Revolti  from  Charles  VI.  subrniU  to  Chatle*  VII.  14S8. 

1461.  CharieiVtl. toLouiaXII.      1499. 

1606. LouiiXn. 1507. 

1512. — _  15,3. 

1613. Fundi  I.  161S, 

»  nuid,  torn.  Vm.  p.  63I^DubOi,  p.  8T6.— Dtin,  torn.  HI.  p.  613. 
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severe  calamity.     The  long  preparations  of  Henry 'chapter 


completed,  that  king,  in  the  summer  of   1513,  ^^^''*' 
landed  at  Cal^s,  whither  a  great  part  of  his  army  ^'*°**- 
had  already  been  transported.     The  offer  of  an 
hundred  thousand  golden  crowns  easily  persuaded 
the  Emperor  to  promise  his  assistance,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Swiss  and  Germans.    But  at  the 
moment  Henry  was  about  to  penetrate  into  France, 
he  received  the  excuses  of  Maximilian,  who  not- 
withstanding a  large  advance  received  from  England, 
found  himself  unable  to  levy  the  promised  succours. 
Nothing  disheartened  by  this  breach  of  faith,  the 
King  of  England  had  already  advanced  into  Artois; 
when  the  Emperor,  attended  by  a  few  German 
nobles,  appeared  in  the  English  camp,  and  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  Henry,  who  duly  appreciated 
hie  miUtary  skill  and  local  knowledge.ii  A  valuable 
accession  of  strength  was  also  obtained  by  the 
junction  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss,  who  encouraged 
by  the  victory  of  Novara  had  already  crossed  the 
Jura,  and  now  marched  to  the  seat  of  war.    The 
poverty  of  the  Emperor  degraded  him  to  the  rank  "^"jj*^ 
of  a  mercenary  of  England ;  and  Henry  consented  Henry  viii. 
to  grant  him  the  daily  allowance  of  an  hundred  und. 
crowns  for  his  table.    But  humihating  as  this  com- 
pact was  to   Maximilian,  the   King  of   England  - 
reaped  great  benefit  from  his  presence.     A  pro- 
miscuous multitude  of  Germans  had  flocked  to  the 
English  camp,  in  hopes  of  partaking  in  the  spoil ; 
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CHAPTER  "and  the  arrival  of  their  valiant  Emperor  excited  a 

XXXVEIT 

1  burst  of  enthusiasm.     The  siege  of  Terouenne  was 

formed :  but  the  bravery  of  the  besieged  baffled  the 
efiforts  of  the  allies ;  and  a  month  elapsed,  during 
which  the  English  sustained  severe  loss  from  fre- 
quent and  successful  sorties.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  resolved  to  risk  a  battle  with  the 
French,  and  the  plain  of  Guioegate  was  once  more 
the  field  of  conflict  This  spot,  where  Maximilian 
had  formerly  struck  terror  into  the  legions  of  Louis 
XI.,  now  became  the  scene  of  a  rapid  and  undis- 
puted victory.     The  French  were  surprised  by  the 

Virtorj  or  allies  and  gave  way  to  a  sudden  panic ;  and  the 
^lamefiil  flight  of  the  cavalry  abandoned  the  bravest 
of  their  leaders  to  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The 
Duke  of  LongueviUe,  La  Palisse,  Imbercourt,  and 
the  renowned  Chevalier  Bayard,  were  made  pri- 
soners ;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  conquerors  com- 
memorated the  inglorious  flight  by  designating  the 
rout  as  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs.  The  capture  of 
Terouenne  immediately  followed;  and  the  fall  of 
Tournay  soon  afterwards  opened  a  splendid  pros- 

The  swin    P®*^  *°  **^®  ^^^  °^  England.'^ 
towde  Meanwhile  the  safety  of  France  was  threatened 

in  another  quarter.    A  large  body  of  Swiss,  levied 

"  Faului  JoTius,  Lib.  XI.  p.  100.— lUpln,  torn,  V,  p.  69— Duid,  torn. 
VIIl.  p.  640.— Hume,  voL  III.  p.434.— Siimondi,  torn.  XIV.  p.  327.— Coie'i 
house  of  Austria,  vol.  II.  p.  45.— Mr.  Roicoe  itstea  (Leo  X.  vol.  II.  p.  211.} 
tllKt  Henry  gave  Terouenne  to  Maiimillm.  "  who  iszed  iti  ftnirulaUom,  and 
Terouenne  hu  tinct  tieen  blotted  from  tbe  is*p  of  Europe."  Bat  HhxI- 
tnUlui  only  dismUktled  the  foitiScationa  ;  and  it  remained  for  hit  gtandsoD 
Cbarle*  V,  to  demoliah  the  town.  See  RobtrtKin,  vol.  III.  p.  286. 4to.  Edit. 
1769. 
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in  the  name  of  Maximilian  but  paid  with  the  gold  ^[5m? 

of  the  Pope,  burst  into  Burgundy ;  and  Dijon  was    

with  difiSculty  saved  from  capture.  From  this 
danger,  however,  France  was  extricated  by  the 
dexterous  negotiation  of  Tr^mouille ;  and  the 
Swiss  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  a  promise  of 
receiving  from  the  King  of  France  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  the  Swiss  eventually  found 
Louis  nowise  inclined  to  fulfil  a  compact  made  by 
his  general  without  his  sanction  ;  and  they  had  the 
further  mortification  to  discover,  that  the  hostages 
delivered  as  security  were  of  the  very  dregs  of  the 
people,  whom  the  crafty  Tr^mouille  had  dignified 
by  high-sounding  names,  and  clad  in  costly  apparel.  ^^ 

Louis  now  became  seriously  desirous  of  peace.  f~^  ^ . 
He  made  overtures  to  the  Pope,  and  was  received  xu.  md  the 
into  favour  upon  consenting  to  renounce  the  Coun-     isi4. 
cil  of  Pisa.     He  conciliated  the  Kings  of  Aragon 
and  England  by  proposals  of  marriage ;  he  offered 
his  second  daughter  Renee  to  the  young  Charles  of 
Spain ;  -  and  his  second  Queen,  Anne  of  Bretainy, 
being  now  dead,  he  proposed  to  unite  himself  with 
Mary  of  England,  the  favourite  sister  of  Henry. 
Nor  could  this  stop  to  the  career  of  the  King  of 
England  displease  the  Emperor,  whose  own  do- 
minions in  the  Netherlands  lay  temptingly  near  the 
conquests  of  his  ally.    But  though  peace  was  made 
upon  this  footing,  the  former  of   the  projected 
marriages  never  took  place :  the  latter,  however, 

>*  StrtiTius,  p.  OGG.— DabM,  Hitt  de  1ft  Ligue,  torn.  II.  p.  290.— Scbmidt, 
lol.  IV.  p.  445,— Pfeffel,  torn.  II.  p.  101. 
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CHAPTER   was  magnificently  solemnized,  and  proved  fatal  to 

1  Louis.  The  amorous  King  forgot  his  advanced  age 

in  the  arms  of  his  young  and  beautiful  bride ;  his 
constitution  gave  way  under  the  protracted  festivi- 
ties consequent  on  his  nuptials;  and  on  the  1st  of 
p»tiiot     January  1515,  Louis  XII.  was  snatched  from  his 

Louis  XH,  " 

1S15.     adoring  people,  in  his  fifty-third  year.i'     He  was 

succeeded  by  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law,  Francis, 

Count  of  Angoul^me,  who  stood  next  in  hereditary 

i^cto  I.    succession ;   and  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  ac- 

Fwnce-       compUshed  princes  that  ever  mounted  the  throne  of 

France. 

Though  Leo  X.  affected  great  desire  for  a  general 
peace,  it  was  soon  manifest  that  his  grand  object 
was  the  enriching  of  his. own  relations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ItaUan  princes.  His  first  attempt  was 
to  estabhsh  a  principality  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Giuliano,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  JuUus, 
Parma  and  Placentia  had  been  occupied  by  Car- 
dona,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  but  were 
restored  to  the  holy  see  on  the  election  of  Leo. 
The  city  of  Reggio  had  also  been  seized  by  Julius ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  in  vain  represented  to  the 
Pope  the  ancient  title  of  his  family  to  that  territory. 
Leo  evaded  the  Duke's  demand  by  a  solemn  pro- 
mise that  Reggio  should  be  restored  to  him  before 
a  given  day.    Far,  however,  from  intending  to  fulfil 

"  nanid,  torn.  VUI.  p.  654. — He  fdl  into  late  luHin :  ioitecd  of  diniog, 
u  utiikl,  It  e^Jbf  A.  M.  be  poitpoDcd  hii  dinner  till  noon :  uid  Initead  of  re- 
tiring at  Mr  P.M.  he  MnKtimeaaU  uptUlinidiii^t.  Hiat.  du Cher. B«r*Td, 
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his  undertaking,  the  treacherous  Leo  was  eagerly  chapter 
watching  his  opportunity  to  wrest  Ferrara  from    ^^'^^"'' 
Alfonso.'^    The  needy  Emperor  was   easily  per- 
suaded to  assign  over  Modena  for  forty  thousand 
ducats,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  his  vassal 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  and  the  Pope  was  about  to 
complete  his  design  of  uniting  Parma,  Placentia, 
Reggie,  and  Modena,  into  his  brother's  principality. 
To  secure  himself  against  any  attempt  by  the  new 
King  of  France,  he  entered  into  a  fresh  league  with 
the  Swiss,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  the  surest  siiidk. 
defenders  of  the  north  of  Italy.i^ 

Francis  I.  at  once  intimated  his  views,  by  as- 
suming, with  the  title  of  King  of  France,  that  of 
Duke  of  Milan.  Burning  with  all  the  ardour  of 
youthful  enterprise,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  in  which  the  lances  alone  amounted 
to  four  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand  horsemen. 
I^eo,  alarmed  at  these  preparations,  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  the  Christian  powers  against  the  young  King, 
representing  him  as  an  heretic  and  professed  enemy 
of  God's  Church,  whose  great  object  in  crossingthe 
Alps  was  the  overthrow  of  the  holy  see.  By  his 
instigation,  Matthew  Schinner,  Cardinal  of  Sion, 
exerted  the  eloquence  he  so  largely  possessed  in  im- 
pressing the  Swiss  with  the  conviction  of  the  heresy 
of  Francis ;  and  by  an  animated  appeal  to  these  mer- 
cenary warriors,  he  inlisted  their  superstition  as  the 
guard  of  their  fidehty.  The  Pope  was  further  fortified 
by  a  new  league  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 

<•  GuKcuid.Ub.Xn.  p.  40.  "  Mumt.  Ann.  I5U.  1515. 
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CHAPTER  Aragon ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Francis  formed 
^^"^'""'  an  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  and  obtained  as- 
surances of  friendship  from  the  Infant,  Charles  of 
Spain,  who  had  good  reason  to  hate  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand.    Before  he  undertook  his  expedition  by 
land,  Francis  despatched  a  force  by  sea  against 
^ub^uto  Genoa;  and  the  Doge  Ottaviano  timidly  or  trea- 
^"uw".     cherously  surrendered  the  city  to  the  French. 
Fiwcu  I.       Francis  I.  was  soon  upon  his  march  towards  the 
ittij.        Alps.   To  oppose  his  entrance  into  Italy,  the  Swiss 
were  stationed  in  the  ordinary  passes ;  and  Frospero 
Colonna  was  sent  by  the  Pope  into  Piedmont,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  assist  the  Swiss  upon  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  approach  of  the  King  of  France.    In 
their  various  expeditions  into  Italy  the  French  had 
usually  taken  the  pass  over  the  Mont  Genevre,  or 
Cottian  Alps.    But  understanding  that  the  Swiss 
were  already  posted,  here  to  receive  him,  Francis 
resolved  to  attempt  a  route  hitherto  deemed  im- 
practicable.   The  passage  of  Francis  is  in  modern^ 
what  the  passage  of  Hannibal  is  in  ancient,  history. 
The  King,  it  is  true,  chose  a  more  clement  season 
than  the  Carthaginian ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
former  were  proportionably  great  by  the  necessity 
of  transporting  his  artillery.    In  his  generals  he 
was  extremely  fortunate.     The  experience  of  Tri- 
vulzio  was  invaluable ;  and  Pedro  of  Navarre,  no 
longer  the  prisoner  of  the  French,  was  remarkable 
for  bis  skill  as  an  engineer.    Whilst  the  main  army 
proceeded  slowly  from  Grenoble,  and  having  forded 
the  Durance  marched  on  to  Embrun,  Trivulzio 
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went  forward  to  explore,  and  on  his  return  an-  chapter 

XXXVI 11 

nounced  to  the  King  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  - 

passage  between  the  Cottian  and  the  Maritime 
Alps.i^  Under  the  guidance  of  that  general  the  Hbpunge 
ascent  of  the  Alps  was  commenced  on  the  10th  <»«'"«*'p^ 
of  August  1515.  A  large  body  of  pioneers  pre- 
ceded the  army  for  the  puipose  of  making  way  for 
the  guns ;  and  by  their  exertions  the  artillery  and 
the  men  passed  the  first  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
descended  into  the  valley  of  Barcelonette.  Hence 
with  incredible  labour  the  guns  were  transferred, 
either  on  men's  shoulders  or  by  the  means  of  pullies, 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  army  descended  into  the 
valley  of  Argentiere.  Continuing  with  unwearied 
patience  their  extraordinary  exertions,  they  des-  Heinirraiii 
cended  safely  into  the  plain  of  Saluzzo,  five  days  ' 
after  they  had  commenced  the  ascent  So  admi- 
rably and  secretly  was  this  memorable  march  con- 
ducted, that  the  Swiss  who  were  stationed  at  Susa 
were  utterly  unaware  of  the  French  having  entered 
Italy  ;  and  Prospero  Colonna,  who  with  his  officers 
was  at  dinner  at  Villafranca,  was  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry.  Fran- 
cis proceeded  with  his  army  to  Turin,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honour  by  Charles  III. 
Duke  of  Savoy.** 

«  Qulcriud.  lib.  XII.  p.  66. 

"  I^DluB  Joiioi,  Lib.  XV.  p.  169.— OuiccUrd.  Lib.  XII.  p.  67.— Thnuiui, 
lib.  1.  p.  12.— Hiat.  dE  Btjtii,  ch.  LIX.— Hunt.  Ann.  I51S.— The  (onte  of 
Fraikcii  ii  miautelj  tnced  b;  Jo'iaai  and  I  owa  my  inibility  to  glfc  the 
oune*  of  KimE  of  the  place*  hia  peduittj  hu  choaen  to  diiguiae  In  Latin  of 
hit  own.  The  troopi  puied  ftxim  Gntjinopolia  (Grenoble)  to  VigilU  (Vlnlle) ; 
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CHAPTER       Whilst  the  French  were  thus  making  good  their 

.'  descent    into    Italy,  the   Venetians,  under    their 

former  general  Alviano,  rushed  upon  Cremona,  and 
occupied  that  city  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France.*'  Francis,  also,  without  difficulty  became 
master  of  Novara  and  Pavia,  and  advanced  into 
the  vicinity  of  Milan.  Disheartened  by  the  success 
of  the  King  and  the  capture  of  Prospero  Coionna, 
the  Swiss  began  to  waver  in  their  resolution ;  and  a 
negotiation  was  entered  into,  through  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  to  induce  them  to  accept  a  bribe,  and  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  greatest  discord  pre- 
vailed amongst  themselves,  and  the  majority  were 
about  to  declare  for  retreat,  when  the  Cardinal  of 
Sion  again  appeared  amongst  them,  and  by  an  im- 
passioned address  succeeded  in  restoring  their  reso- 
lution. Animated  with  new  courage  they  rushed 
forward  to  the  camp  of  Francis  near  Marignano ; 
where  they  found  the  enemy,  already  apprized  of 
their  approach,  and  drawn  up  in  array  to  receive 
B.tue  of     them.     The  contest  was  fiercely  commenced ;  but 

Muignsno.  ■' 

istb  Sept.    the  day  bemg  far  spent,  night  suspended  the  general 
engagement ;  and  enveloped  in  darkness  the  hostile 

to  Mun  (Ia  Mure)  :  from  Eburodunutn  (Embnin)  to  the  Alpine  villigei  of 
St.  Clement  ud  St.  Crispin.  Leiving  the  Mom  Genebra  (Uont  Gcoevre) 
on  the  left,  thej  forded  the  river  Druenti*  (Durance),  and  encamped  «t  Gilet- 
tra  (GuiUestre] ;  uid  hiving  oroued  the  Mom  Auiltius  (  ]  rame  to 

the  Rock  of  St.  Psul.  Next  da;  the;  descended  into  the  viller  Barcelloni* 
(Bu-celonette) .  The;  it  length  urlved  in  the  villey  Argentari&  (Argentiere) ; 
U)d  next  d<y  it  Larchia  (  )  and  Ebergia  (  )  Tillages  in  the 

valley  of  Anuria  (La  Stiire),  where  the;  levelled  the  Horn  Pedepordua 
(Hont  Pied  de  Pore) ;   and  thence  by  Aveana  (  )  and  Sambucnm 

(  )  arrived  in  the  jaws  of  Italy. 

"  Hunt.  Ann. 1515. 
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armies  passed  the  night  upon  the  field  together.  cHursa 


ria^e  of  a  gun,  made  diligent  use  of  this  interval,  to 
assign  to  his  leaders  their  posts  and  station  his 
artillery  on  the  most  fovourable  position.  At  the 
first  glimmering  of  the  dawn,  the  air  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannon,  and 
the  battle  was  recommenced  with  the  utmost  fury. 
The  Swiss  fought  like  lions  ;  nor  was  the  valour  of 
the  King  at  the  head  of  his  troops  less  conspicuous. 
After  a  conflict  of  four  hours,  victory  had  already 
declared  for  the  French,  when  Alviano  arrived  with 
a  small  detachment  upon  the  field ;  and  by  loud 
shouts  of  Marco  !  (the  4var-cry  of  Venice),  filled 
the  Swiss  with  the  notion  that  they  were  attacked 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Venetians.  They  now 
only  thought  of  retreating  in  good  order;  and 
though  severely  galled  by  the  French  cavalry,  the 
main  body  succeeded  in  reaching  Milan.  But  a 
corps  of  twelve  hundred,  who  still  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  village,  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy ; 
and  the  village  being  set  on  fire,  its  brave  defenders 
perished  in  the  fiames.  They  had  nobly  sustained 
the  conflict ;  the  French  purchased  the  victory  with 
the  loss  of  five  thousand  slain ;  and  the  veteran 
Trivulzio  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that  the  many 
battles  he  had  hitherto  seen  had  been  the  fights  of 
children,  but  this  was  the  war  of  giants.  Imme- 
diately after  this  great  victory  the  King  of  France 
was  knighted  on  the  field  by  the  irreproachable  ' 
Chevaher  Bayard.^" 

»  Hilt,  de  Bayard,  ch.  LX. 
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This  battle,  which  dispelled  the  belief  of  the  in- 
vincibility  of  the  Swiss,  at  once  determined  the  fate 
of  Lombardy.  Milan  and  the  other  cities  sent 
their  keys  to  the  conqueror,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
the  unfortunate  Duke  except  the  citadels  of  Milan 
and  Cremona.  The  terrified  Pope  immediately 
made  overtures  to  the  King,  and  agreed  to  sur- 
render Parma  and  Placentia,  in  consideration  of  a 
pension  to  be  granted  to  his  brother  Giuliano  and 
another  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  The 
viceroy  Cardona,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  the 
Pope,  quietly  returned  to  Naples ;  and  Charles, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  whom  Francis  had  nominated 
governor  of  Milan,  soon  brought  Massimiliano 
Sforza  to  terms.  That  shadow  of  the  greatness  ol 
his  family,  who  owed  his  miserable  splendour  to 
the  precarious  protection  of  the  Swiss,  was  happy 
Gth  octobtr.  to  escape  from  the  perplexities  of  sovereignty.  He 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Francis,  which  secured 
uuiimUuno  to  him  an  asylum  in  France  and  an  ample  pension ; 
iDt'J^riDi^  and  by  a  treaty  with  the  King  he  gave  up  his  last 
possessions,  the  Castles  of  Milan  and  Cremona. 
The  Venetians  also  took  possesion  of  Bergamo ; 
Brescia,  however,  still  refused  to  yield  ;  and  as  the 
winter  was  now  fast  approaching  they  were  content 
to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
latenriew  In  the  middle  of  December  a  meeting  was  effected 

pup«  uki      between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  at  Bo- 
taBoioii.    logna ;  and  the  latter  strenuously  urged  the  resto- 
■    ration   of   Reggio  and  Modena   to   his  ally  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  Leo  reluctantly  promised 
to  grant  on  re-imbursement  of  the  money  he  had 
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paid  to  the  Emperor  for  the  latter  city.     Leo  on  chaptkr 

XXXVIII 

this  occasion  prevailed  on  the  young  King  to  con- 

cede  an  important  point,  the  abolition  of  the  Pris- 
matic Sanction  of  France,  that  bulwark  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  After  the  Council 
of  Basle  had  decreed  that  the  authority  of  a  general 
council  was  superior  to  the  Pope,  this  Sanction,  or 
edict,  was  promulgated  in  France,  by  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Basle  was  adopted,  the  nomination  by  the 
Pope  to  the  French  benefices  abrogated,  and  the 
papal  bulls  declared  null  in  France  unless  fortified 
by  the  approval  of  the  king.  To  obtain  the  repeal 
of  this  sanction,  so  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  had  been  repeatedly  attempted  by  successive 
Popes;  and  Louis  XL  had  deluded  Pius  11.  by  agree- 
ing to  abolish  the  obnoxious  decree.^^  But  what  the 
crafty  tyrant  Louis  had  only  dared  to  tamper  with, 
the  gallant  Francis  at  once  abolished ;  and  in  heu 
of  Uie  Pragmatic  Sanction,  he  received  from  the  Aboiitioo  or 
Pope  a  Concordat,  by  which  the  elections  to  bene-  r^^IS^ 
fices  were  transferred  to  the  Wng.  This  invasion  ^""*'^- 
of  the  liberties  of  the  church  excited  loud  murmurs 
in  France :  the  parliament  of  Paris  pertinaciously 
refused  to  register  the  aboUtion ;  and  were  at  last 
only  induced  to  comply  on  its  being  expressly  stated, 
that  the  registration  had  been  made  at  the  reiterated 
command  of  the  King.^* 

Covered  with  all  the  honour  of  victory,  Francis 

"  Dinid,  torn.  VII.  p.  laSr-AnqoetU.  torn.  IV.  p.  312. 
M  Qnkdaid.  lib.  XII.  p.  94,— Duiel,  torn.  IX,  p,  Gl-«9,- 
V,  p.  369. 
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CHAPTER  returned  to  his  kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


XXXVIII, 


The   perfidious  Leo,  instead  of  restoring  Reggio 
returai  to  ^nd  Modena  to  the  Duke,  appeared  more  anxious 
Fnnce.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  i^j^^^  ^j  Fcrrara:"  nor  were  his 
rapacious  designs  checked  by  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Giuliano  in  the  following  year.    Having  ceded 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  the  inves- 
tT'd'^  titure  of  Reggio  and  Modena,  he  seized  upon  the 
ofurhino.  dutchy  of  Urbiiio,  and  iniquitously  depriving  the 
Duke  Francesco-Maria  della  Rovere  of  his  terri- 
tories, conferred  them  upon  his  own  nephew  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici." 

After  remaining  inactive  whilst  Lombardy  was 
yielding  to  the  French,  Maximilian  no  sooner  be- 
held the  completion  of  the  conquest,  than   he 
began  to  rouse  himself  to  recover  the  loss,  which 
his  earlier  exertion  might  hare  prevented.    Brescia 
still  held  out  against  the  Venetians ;  and  Verona 
was  also  occupied  by  Marcantonio  Colonna  and  the 
Third  ex-  papal  foTccs.     Having  at  length  collected  an  army 
0?*^^-    composed  chiefly  of  Swiss,  the  Emperor  proceeded 
?^'^„,     to  Trent,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  Charles  of 

into  Itilj.  ' 

Bourbon,  governor  of  Milan,  to  great  extremities. 
But  Maximilian  gave  a  respite  to  the  French  by 
imprudently  wasting  his  time  in  besie^ng  an  unim- 
portant castle^  and  the  Duke  was  reinforced  by  the 

»  Hunt.  Ann.  151.1. 

*<  Murat.  Ann.  1516. — Tbe  iniquity  of  Leo  towirds  the  Duke  of  Urbino  ii 
■dnutled  by  hii  tpolofpit,  Mr.  KoKoe.  See  vol.  III.  p.  S9; — whete  an 
■ccaunt  or  the  nuke's  uiuucceuful  ittempt  In  recover  bit  dominion!  ii  given 

from  GuicciuiliDi. 
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arrival  of  ten  thousand  Swiss  in  Lombardy.   Mean-  chapter 

XXX  VI]  I ' 

while  the  imperial  mercenaries  were  clamorous  for  - 

their  arrears  of  pay ;  and  their  mutinous  remon- 
strances alarmed  the  Emperor.  He  called  to  mind 
the  cruel  manner  in  which  this  faithless  people  had 
deserted  Lodovico  Sforza ;  and  his  fears  were 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  letter  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  Trivulzio  to  the  Swiss  captains, 
but  which  had  been  forged  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interception.  He  regarded  the  Swiss  with 
the  utmost  suspicion ;  he  dreaded  their  meeting 
with  their  countrymen  in  pay  of  the  French  ;  and, 
upon  the  plea  of  obtaining  fiuther  supplies,  he 
deserted  his  army,  and  hurried  into  Germany.** 
His  departure  sealed  the  defection  of  the  Swiss, 
who  immediately  disbanded  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  Spanish  defenders  of  Brescia  des- 
pairing of  succour  evacuated  that  city;  and  the  mbUaj. 
French  commenced  a  vigorous  siege  of  Verona,  '''^' 
which  was  as  vigorously  defended  by  Marcantonio 
Colonna. 

The  war,  which  devastated  Italy  in  consequence 
of  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  now  lasted  seven 
years.  During  this  period  the  pontificate  changed 
its  possessor ;  the  throne  of  France  received  a  new 
master ;  and  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  been  the 
sport  of  all  the  contending  parties.  Early  in  1516 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  expired,  having  be-  FeniiaiDdii. 
queathed  his  dominions  to  his  grandson  Charles,  a]^. 
Archduke  of  Austria,  then  resident  in  the  Nether-  ^J/,"' 

"  Schinidt,TOl.IV,p.45I.— I>uu,tODl.m.p.649. 
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CHAPTER  lands.^^    This  change  facilitated  the  pacification  of 

Europe.    By  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Noyon 

Ktog'of''  between  Charles  and  Francis,  it  was  agreed  that 
SpaiD.       Charles  should  marry  the  daughter  of  Francis,  or, 
^•o^of    in  case  of  her  death,  any  daughter  to  be  there- 
i3tb  Auk.  after  horn ;    the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  to  be 
charged  with  the  dowry ;   and  Francis  agreed  to 
relinquish  his  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.   The 
rights  of  the  family  of  Albret  to  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  were  provided  for,  though  very  ineffectu- 
p«»ceof     ally.      The  young  King  of  Span  took  leave  to 
4th Dec.'   negotiate  also  for  his  imperial  grandfather;  Verona 
'^'^'     was  to  be  consigned  by  Maximilian  to  Charles,  who 
bound  himself  to  transfer  it  to  Francis;    and  on 
payment  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns,  as  a  re- 
imbursement for  the  several  sums  advanced  by 
France  to  the  Emperor,  Francis  agreed  to  restore 
Verona  to  Venice.    A  truce  of  eighteen  months 
was  to  be  concluded  between  Maximilian  and  the 
Republic,  during  which  time  he  was  to  retain  part 
of  his  Italian  conquests.     These  conditions,  made 
entirely  without  his  authority  or  concurrence,  were 
received  with    bitterness   by  the   Emperor,  who 
loudly  excl^raed  against  the  presumption  of  the 
boy,  his  grandson.    But  his  inability  to  resist  the 
general  call  for  peace  compelled  him  to  submit,  and 
he  reluctantly  subscribed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Noyon.    About  the  same  time  a  perpetual  peace 
was  concluded  between  France  and  Switzerland  at 
Friburg ;  and  the  truce  between  the  Emperor  and 

■*  BluiUM,  torn  n.  p.  SSO.— RobetttOD'i  Cbtrie*  V.  ftA,  H.  p.  31,  4to. 
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Venice  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  five  years,  in  chapter 
consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  twenty  thou-  ^"^^'"- 
sand  ducats.2' 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  eventful  war, 
which  had  been  generated  by  the  iniquitous  league 
of  Cambray.  On  the  15th  of  January  1517  Ve- 
rona was  delivered  over  to  the  Venetian  commis- 
sioners ;  and  that  RepubliCi  after  braving  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Europe,  stood  proudly  repossessed 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  once  lost  territories.^* 
The  King  of  France  was  invested  with  the  dutchy 
of  Milan  ;  and  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  was  placed 
in  quiet  possession  of  that  splendid  country,  to- 
gether with  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Though  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  this  Italian 
war  had  lost  both  territory  and  reputation,  he  was 
studiously  increasing  his  power  in  the  North ;  and 
completing  his  long-concerted  design  of  perma- 
nently vesting  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
in  the  house  of  Austria.    By  the  treaty  of  Pres- 

"  Dam,  torn.  HI.  p.  6H.  Pfeffel,  torn.  II.  p.  104.— Sureljr  Dr.  Robcrtion 
ianot  juitiBediniUtinsithttMuimiliin  "  reaped  adTUiUge  from  e*cr7«u 
and  ererr  negotUtioD  Id  Itilj  during  hii  reign,"  (Charles  V.  Book  I.  p.  49.) 
any  more  than  in  the  matenptuoui  manner  in  which  he  ipeaka  ot  tiiia 

"  The  AbM  Duboi  eiaggenta  the  flnal  lou  of  Venice  by  Uie  league  of 
Cambiaj,  when  he  atatei  in  the  concluding  lenteDce  of  bli  book,  that  the 
war  cott  tbe  Venetiaiis  "  pretque  la  maiM  de  leuTS  domaioei  d'ltalie."  The 
nuMt  important  teiritoriei  lo«t  were  Ravenna  and  tbe  other  dtiea  of  Ro- 
m«gna,  the  Cremoneie,  and  Rorcredo,  whilittbote  which  ihe  regained  com- 
prised Padua,  RoTigo,  Friuli,  B^uno,  rdtrino,  Ticenza,  Verona,  Breada, 
and  Bergamo.  How  far  the  Republic  lutTered  from  the  expenaea  of  the  war, 
at  the  moment  when  the  dlacove^y  of  the  puH^  round  Che  Cape  hi  materi- 
al]; affected  her  commerce,  I'l  anuther  matter ;  and  ma;  be  beat  aaceituned 
b;  tracing  her  aabaequent  biator;  iu  the  excellent  work  of  tbe  Count  Daru. 
VOL.    II.  B   B 
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CHAPTER  burg,  he  had  already  laid  the  ground  for  the  suc- 
^''^^'"'  cession  to  the  Hungarian  throne.*'  By  a  strict 
^i™"^  alliance  with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  with  Va&- 
■accet^on    sali-Ivanovitch,  Duke  of  Muscovy,  he  overawed 

of  Bohemii  •' 

and  Hun-  SigisHiund,  King  of  Poland,  who  had  exerted  his 
isi's.  influence  with  his  brother  Uladislaus  VI.  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,^  to  frustrate  the  alliances 
projected  by  the  Emperor.  Maximilian  also  secured 
the  finendship  of  Christian  II.  King  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  by  ^ving  him  in  marriage 
his  grandaughter  Isabella.  The  Kings  of  Hungary 
and  Poland  were  induced  to  visit  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna,  and  the  splendour  of  their  reception  and 
entertainment  completely  dissipated  all  unfriendly 
feeling.  A  double  marriage  was  thereupon  arranged : 
Maximilian's  grandaughter  Mary  was  betrothed  to 
Lewis,  the  heir  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and 
Anne,  the  sister  of  Lewis,  was  affianced  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,^* 

Peace  being  now  restored  to  the  Christian  world, 
Maximilian  grew  desirous  to  devote  his  latter  days 
to  an  expedition  against  the  Turks,  whose  con- 
tinued conquests  rendered  them  daily  more  for- 

••  Ante  p.  1 10. 

>  It  wu  under  Uladiilaui  VI.  that  tbe  famous  coiupii«cy  of  George  and 
Luke  Seckel  took  place  in  Hungur,  A.  D.  1514.— The  matter  U  rdated  with 
■hocking  minuteDcu  b;  Piulua  Joviui  in  the  13th  Book  of  hii  Hiatory,  in 
which  George's  (not  Luke's)  "  iron  crown"  is  not  forgotten.  "  lUi 
(Georgio)  nudum  et  cathenis  vlnctum  in  equuleo  constituunl,  et  corona 
candenti  ex  vomere  conflata,  ul  regem  moi  est,  coronant."  torn.  1.  p.  128^ 

«  Pfeffel,  torn,  II.  p.  102.— Schmidt,  voL  IV.  p.  447.— Caie,  vol.  II.  p.  63. 
— In  virtue  of  this  alliance,  Ferdinand  the  second  grandson  of  MsiimUlui  was 
elected  to  both  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  thrones,  on  the  death  of  King 
Uwls  U.  at  the  battle  of  Mobacz  in  16S6. 
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midable.      The  Sultan  Selim  had  completed  the  chapter 

downfal  of  the  Mameluc  dynasty  in  Egypt  and    . !_ 

S}Tia,  and  made  himself  master  of  both  those  '^'^■ 
countries ;  and  the  Pope  earnestly  besought  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  unite  in  the  holy  war&re. 
A  Diet  was  accordingly  held  at  Augsburg,  in  which 
the  Emperor  and  the  papal  legate.  Cardinal  Caje- 
tano,  deUvered  impressive  exhortations.  But  the 
German  princes,  absorbed  in  their  own  disputes, 
shewed  no  appetite  for  foreign  contention ;  and 
instead  of  raiEiing  their  voices  against  the  Turks, 
the  assembled  nobles  took  occasion  to  exclaim 
against  the  papal  exactions,  which  appeared  more 
pressingly  dangerous  to  Christendom  than  the 
remote  incursions  of  the  infidels.  All,  therefore, 
that  Maximilian  could  procure  from  the  Diet  by 
way  of  subsidy,  was  a  resolution  that,  for  the  three 
following  years,  each  person  receiving  the  holy  com- 
munion should  pay  one  tenth  of  a  florin  towards 
the  Turkish  vrar ;  and  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  was,  as  usual,  postponed  to  a  future  Diet.^ 
In  another  object,  which  lay  nearer  the  heart  of 
Maximilian,  he  appeared  more  successful.  To  con* 
tinue  the  imperial  crown  in  his  femily  was  his 
earnest  desire ;  and  he  tried  all  means  in  his  power 
to  procure  the  election  of  his  grandson  Charles  of 
Spain,  as  King  of  the  Romans.33      Though  the 

**  Schmidt,  toL  IV.  p.  453. 

■  Aeconliag  to  SpUttiuas  and  Uuller  (ipod  Stnivium,  p.  9GS.  note  97.) 
MiT'intiijn  agncd  to  nomloUe  u  hli  lucceuor  ia  the  Emiure  Lewii  II.  King 
of  Hungiry  and  Bohemia;  tranifeniiig  to  him  the  imperial  power,  aicuti  in 
■KM  per  pitdecesaoTCi  fuit  tnoilata ; — temii  lufficlentlj  vague.    The  Mine 
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CHAPTER  omission   of   Maximilian  to  receive  the  imperial 

XXXVEll 

■'   crown  furnished  a  plausible  excuse  for  not  electing 

another  King  in  his  life  time,  four  of  the  Electors, 
Mentz,  Cologne,  the  Count  Palatine,  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  bound  themselves  in  writing 
to  reserve  their  votes  for  Charles.  The  friendly 
intercourse  of  the  Emperor  with  Sigismund,  King 
of  Poland,  the  guardian  of  the  young  Lewis,  King 
of  Bohemia  (whose  minority  prohibited  his  voting), 
also  promised  a  fifth  vote.  But  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  suroamed  the  Wise,  declined  pledging 
himself  to  a  measure,  which  by  placing  a  foreign 
prince  upon  the  throne,  might  prejudice  the  immu- 
nities of  Germany ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
declared  his  opposition,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
the  wishes  of  France.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  Maximilian 

tnnafer,  aaji  Stmviui,  be  pmmiied  to  nuJce  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Englind ;  for 
nbich  he  quotei  ft  letter  of  Heniy,  dated  June  1514  (note  9S.J-  Both  Rupia 
(tom.  v.  p.  107.)  uid  Hume  fvol.  IV.  p.  12.)  mentions  this  negotUtion, 
which  Hame  calls  "  u  utiflee  too  gross  to  succeed,  eren  with  ■  priace  *a 
little  politic  u  Henry ;  ind  Pace  (he  adds)  hit  envoy,  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  irith  the  Emperor's  motives  and  character,  gave  him  warning  that 
the  sole  view  of  that  prince,  in  making  him  lo  liberal  an  offer,  was  to  draw 
money  from  him."  That  Henry,  however,  thought  seriously  of  thii  offer, 
appears  by  his  letter  in  Struviua  :  and  in  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Collection  of  Ori- 
ginal Letters  (vol.  I.  p.  134.  Letter  LI.;,  is  a  curious  epistle  from  Tunstall 
(afterwards  Kshop  of  Durham,  but  then  English  ambassador  In  Germany)  to 
Henry,  dissuading  him  from  listening  to  Maximilian's  offer.  The  writer 
shews  great  ighonnce  of  the  nature  of  the  imperial  election ;  but  advises  hn 
master  "  to  gyff  moat  exquisite  thanks  to  th'  Emperor  for  his  good  mynd 
therein."  This  matter,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  a  great  secret, 
spedta  most  unfavourably  for  the  good  faith  of  HBiimUiou ;  who  at  thia 
very  time  was  streining  every  nerve  to  perpetuate  tbe  Empire  in  his  own 

"  Schmidt,  vol.  V.  p.  I!, 
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was  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease,  and  expired  at  chapter 
Wels  in  Austria,  on  the  1 1th  of  January  1519,  in   ^"^^"' 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.     For  some  years  prior  SiSmSL; 
to  his  death  he  had.  carried  about  with  him  a  coffin,      """ 
destined  to  receive  his  lifeless  remains ;  and  his 
dying  moments  evinced  the  piety  of  a  Christian  and 
the  fortitude  of  a  hero.^ 

The  virtues,  talents,  and  accomplishments  of  this  ^»  """■ 
Prince  were  very  considerable.  He  was  brave, 
enterprising,  just,  generous,  and  affable.  He  ex- 
celled in  manly  exercises,  and  was  much  attached 
to  literature  and  science.  With  all  these  qualities, 
the  world  might  have  expected  a  great  and  glorious 
reign.  But  unfortunately  he  possessed  neither  pru- 
dence to  guide  his  actions,  nor  steadiness  to  perfect 
his  intentions.  His  thoughtless  prodigality  dissi- 
pated his  scanty  revenues ;  his  levity  and  love  of 
novelty  frustrated  his  most  judicious  conceptions. 
Hence  the  difference  with  which  his  character  has 
been  treated  by  the  German  and  Italian  historians. 
By  his  own  countrymen,  his  good  principles  are 
justly  appreciated  ;  by  foreigners,  who  marked  his 
feeble  conduct  in  the  Italian  wars,  he  is  spoken  of 
with  contempt  and  disdain.  They  judged  of  the 
tree  by  its  fruits ;  and  forgot  to  make  allowance  for 
the  disadvantages  it  sustahied,  ftom  the  parsimony 
of  those  who  should  have  encouraged  its  growth, 
and  enabled  it  to  defy  the  storm. 

*•  Schmidt,  *ol.  IV.  p.  45S.— Coxe  (vol.  II.  p.  76.)  bu  given  ui  iccouDt  of 
the  death-bed  iceue  from  the  funenl  ontion  of  Faber,  which  is  certainly  no 
exception  to  Di  JohnBon'brule,  '  That  bardly  any  mui  dies  without  affecta- 
tion.'   Croliet')  Bo»well,  vol.  III.  p.  92. 
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I  Under  Maximilian  the  military  system  of  Ger- 
'  many  underwent  a  complete  revolution.  Instead 
of  occasional  levies,  where  the  citizen  or  peasant 
of  yesterday  became  the  soldier  of  to-day,  he  or- 
ganized a  regular  body  of  troops,  and  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  that  political  problem,  a  standing 
army.^  His  Landaknechts,  armed  with  pikes,  com- 
posed the  strength  of  his  infantry ,3^  and  were  sup- 
ported by  his  well-disciplined  cavalry,  the  Reiters. 
He  was  himself  a  deep  proficient  in  the  theory  of 
war,  upon  which  he  even  composed  a  treatise.  To 
the  improvement  of  his  artillery  he  was  particularly 
attentive ;  and  is  said  to  have  invented  mortars, 
and  other  engines  in  the  new  ai't  of  destruction. 
After  reading  these  eulogies  on  his  military  pro- 
ficiency, we  cannot  &il  to  wonder,  when  we  turn  to 
the  lifeless  record  of  his  exploits  in  the  wars  which 
drew  together  the  powers  of  Europe. 

By  his  first  wife,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  he  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  sons  died  in  their  father's 
life  time ;  the  elder,  Philip,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
the  younger,  Francis,  in  his  infancy.  By  his  wife 
Johanna  of  Aragon,  PhQip  left  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  sons  were  the  Emperors  Charles  V. 
and  Ferdinand  I.  The  eldest  daughter  Eleanor 
married,  first  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  and 

»  Schmidt,  p.  ST3. 

"  StruTius,  p.  924.  Die  Landakneehtt.  Tbia  leemi  their  proper  appeUa- 
tioD,  «i  being  nited  from  tiie  peuintr; :  other  writera  (u  Pfeffel  «ad 
Schmidt)  aJl  them  Latuktuehte,  from  their  [rikes :  «ad  the  Italiua  call  the 
German  foot-ioldier  Lmuiehenecco.  The  French  word  LandsquenEt  it  equi- 
voc«l  i  but  Jobiuon  deriiea  It  from  "  Lmce  and  *»i«cW«,  Dutch." 
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secondly  Francis  I.  King  of  France.     The  second,  chapter 
Isabella,  was  the  wife  of  Christian  11.  "  the  Nero  _^^'^^'"- 
of  the  North."    The  third,  Mary,  was  espoused  by 
Lewis  II.  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.    Cathe- 
rine, a  posthumous  daughter  of  Philip,  was  married 
in  1523  to  John  III.  King  of  Portugal.^* 

The  daughter  of  Maximilian,  Mai^aret  of  Austria, 
deserves  particular  mention.  Having  been  affianced 
to,  and  rejected  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  John,  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  Afler 
the  premature  death  of  that  young  prince  in  1498, 
Margaret  entered  into  a  second  marriage  with  Phi- 
libert  11.  Duke  of  Savoy.  Her  talents  and  under- 
standing were  of  the  highest  order.  She  governed 
the  Netherlands  in  her  father's  name  with  great 
wisdom  and  sagacity ;  and  her  nephew  Charles 
V.  continued  her  in  the  regency  till  her  death  in 
1530. 

By  his  second  wife,  Bianca-Maria  Sforza,  Maxi- 
milian left  no  issue. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  Emperor's  reign,  that  seed»ofthe 
Martin  Luther  arose  to  that  great  and  glorious 
labour,  the  Reformation.  The  exorbitant  preten- 
sions of  the  church  of  Rome,  her  scandalous  cor- 
ruptions, and  the  profligate  sale  of  indulgences  by 
Leo  X.,  provoked  this  great  and  undaunted  man  to 
the  perilous  work  of  opposing  the  Pope  and  his 
minions.  How  the  great  work  was  carried  on 
cannot  here  be  related.     The  elegant  historian  of 

"  Appendix,  Tiiblc  LI. 
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CHATTER  the  successor  of  Maximilian  has  detailed  the  origia 

XXXVtll 

1  of  this  extraordinary  revolution ;  and  many  years 

were  yet  to  roll  away,  ere  the  exertions  of  the  re- 
former, his  coadjutors,  and  disciples,  were  to  triumph 
over  the  abominations  of  the  papal  court. 

And  now,  the  imperial  throne  being  vacant,  the 
anxiety  of  Europe  was  awakened  to  the  contest  for 
the  succession.  Never  had  two  such  powerful 
rivals  disputed  the  crown ;  for  the  voices  of  the 
Electors  were  solicited  by  the  two  greatest  princes 
of  the  West,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and 
the  election  of  either  seemed  pregnant  with  the  most 
important  results  to  the  other  nations.  Although 
the  German  descent  of  Charles  was  a  personal  re- 
commendation, the  German  princes  dreaded  the 
effects  of  his  residence  in  Spain,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Spanish  principles  and  ministers  into  the 
government  of  the  Empire.  The  absence  of  Charles 
in  a  distant  country  was  also  unfavourable  to  his 
success ;  although  his  aunt,  the  Regent  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  his  own  ambassadors  in  Germany, 
str^ned  every  nerve  to  procure  from  the  four  Elec- 
tors the  completion  of  their  promise  to  Maximilian, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  remitted 
from  Spain  to  fix  the  hesitating  princes.  To  gain 
the  Elector  Albert  of  Mentz  was  the  first  grand 
object ;  since  his  influence  over  his  brother,  Joa- 
chim, Elector  of  Brandenbui^,  promised  also  to 
secure  his  vote.  The  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Co- 
logne were  without  difliculty  induced  to  renew 
their  promise  in  favour  of  Charles;  but  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Treves  continued  inflexibly  devoted  to  chaptrr 

France.     The  Count  Palatine  Lewis  V.  excused   '- 

himself  from  performing  his  undertaking ;  and  Fre- 
deric of  Saxony  maintained  a  cautious  silence,  and 
kept  all  parties  in  ignorance  of  his  intentions. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  might 
assist  bis  pretensions.  His  splendid  successes  in 
the  Italian  wars,  his  acknowledged  valour  and 
reputation,  were  pressed  upon  the  German  nation  ; 
and  his  emissaries  were  furnished  with  lai^  sums 
of  gold,  and  bills  upon  the  bankers  of  Augsburg. 
But  the  Augsbu^  bankers,  and  especially  the  Fug- 
gers,  were  devoted  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
they  not  only  declined  to  accept  the  bills  of  France, 
but  professed  to  the  Austrian  ambassadors  their 
readiness  to  serve  the  caiise  of  Charles;  a  pro- 
fession which  they  amply  realized  by  a  present 
advance  of  thirty  thousand  florins.  One  signal 
advantage  was  afforded  to  Francis  by  the  strong 
repugnance  of  the  Pope  to  the  choice  of  so  power- 
ful a  neighbour  as  the  King  of  Naples ;  and  Leo  X. 
reminded  Charles  of  the  ordinance  of  Clement  IV. 
and  other  pontiffs,  forbidding  any  Neapolitan  king 
to  aspire  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  abstained, 
however,  from  openly  favouring  the  king  of  Francej 
and  secretly  desired  to  see  a  German  prince  raised 
to  the  Empire.  Henry  VIII.  King  of  England, 
now  availed  himself  of  the  indecision  of  the  Elec- 
tors, to  stand  forward  as  a  third  competitor.^ 

■•  Schmidt,  Tol.  V.  cbap.  I. 
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R  At  length  the  important  day  of  election  drew 
-  near,  and  the  Electors  hegan  to  assemble  at  Frank- 
fort. So  little  were  the  ambassadors  of  France 
acquainted  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Golden  Bull,  that  they  loudly  exclaimed  against 
their  exclusion  from  the  city  as  an  afiront  to  their 
Most  Christian  master.  A  dispute  remained  to  be 
settled  with  respect  to  the  vote  of  Bohemia,  which 
was  claimed  by  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  as  the 
next  relative  and  guardian  of  the  young  King 
Lewis.  But  his  claim  was  disallowed ;  and  the 
vote  was  decided  to  be  vested  in  the  ambassadors 
of  Bohemia,  who  were  fortified  by  credentials  from 
the  states  of  that  kingdom.**"  And  now  the  Elec- 
tor of  Treves,  despairing  of  the  success  of  Francis, 
proposed  to  his  brother-electors  the  choice  of  a 
German  prince,  and  recommended  to  their  fevour 
Frederic,  the  Wise,  Duke  of  Saxony.  This  pro- 
posal met  with  unqualified  approbation  fi:om  all 
but  Frederic  himself.  That  high-minded  prince 
too  well  estimated  the  perilous  state  of  the  German 
frontiers,  and  his  insufficiency  to  curb  the  hostile 
approaches  of  the  Turks.  Preferring  the  public 
advantage  to  his  own  exaltation,  Frederic  pointed 
out  the  King  of  Spain  as  the  most  eligible  candi- 
date, both  by  reason  of  his  Austrian  descent  and 
his  powerful  resources.  To  this  disinterested  ad- 
vice the  Electors  yielded.  On  the  28th  of  June 
1519  Charles,  King  of   Spain  and   Naples,  was 

*  Ste,  however,  the  Golden  Bull,  cap,  VII.  cited  inte,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
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unanimously  chosen;    and  the  election  of   their  chapter 

XXXV]  u. 

master  was  announce^to  the  Spanish  ambassadors,    

who  were  inrited  into  Frankfort,  and  required  to 
execute,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  a  capitulation, 
by  which  the  immunities  of  the  Germanic  body 
were  fully  protected.**  The  grandson  of  Maxi- 
milian, being  thus  raised  to  the  throne  of  the 
Cfesars,  quitted  his  Spanish  dominions;  and  was 
crownetf  by  the  three  ecclesiastical  Electors  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  on  the  23d  of  October  1520,  by  the 
title  of  Charles  V .« 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  relate  the  chief  Conduiioa. 
events  which  occurred  in  Germany  and  Italy  during 
a  period  of  more  than  seven  centuries,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  which  a  cloud  of  darkness  over- 
shadowed Europe.  But  before  the  time  to  which 
we  have  advanced  the  dense  mist  had  been  gra^ 
dually  dispelled^  and  the  rays  of  returning  light 
were  pouring  forth  with  astonishing  splendour. 
The  slow  advances  of  learning  had  become  sud- 
denly stimulated  by  the  invention  of  printing  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  arts, 
which  had  been  p^unfully  struggling  with  all  \he 
discouragement  of  a  dark  and  uncivilized  age, 
were  gladdened  by  the  voice  of  patronage :  in 
Italy  painting  had  already  attuned  a  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence never  since  surpassed :  and  the  proudest 
of  her  architectural  monuments  were  soon  to  be 

"  SchTnidt,vol.  V.chap.  II.—Robertion'BClurieaV.  Tol.  n.  p.  57. 4to, 
*  Pfefi^,  torn.  H.  p.  lie. 
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CHAPTER  eclipsed  by  the  stupendous  fabric  of  St.  Peter's. 

XXXVII] 

'    But  not  to  Italy  was  the  I^rst  of  light  confined : 

Nature  seemed  prodigal  in  the  production  of  genius 
in  every  nation.  England  and  Spain  were  ready 
to  produce  their  imperishable  glories  of  literature  ; 
and  the  sixteenth  century  could  boast  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Lope.  Science  was  at  the  same  time 
destined  to  unlock  her  treasures  to  the  woild,  which 
had  been  closed  to  the  penetrating  eyes  of  ancient 
Greece.  By  the  aid  of  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Galileo 
and  Kepler,  the  wonders  of  the  starry  firmament 
were  displayed  in  their  true  beauty ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  century  Bacon  had  given  earnest 
of  his  transcendent  mind. 


And  now  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  anoals 
of  the  Western  Empire  were  to  become,  in  great 
measure,  the  history  of  Europe.  Instead  of  con- 
tracting their  energies  within  their  natural  limits,  or 
being  content  with  harassing  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours, the  states  began  to  mingle  in'  a  genera] 
struggle.  A  new  system  of  policy  sprang  forth,  and 
the  views  of  the  statesman  were  turned  to  that 
balance  of  power,  by  which  the  European  nations 
reciprocally  sought  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  one  another.  The  ancient  mode  of  warfare  had 
grown  obsolete  by  the  invention  of  gun-powder, 
and  entirely  new  principles  were  introduced  in  the 
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science  of  defence  and  destruction.    Upon  a  field  so  chapter 

boundless  I  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  1.1 

enter ;  and  having  led  the  reader  through  the  gloom 
of  the  dark  ages,  I  cheerfully  consign  him  to  those 
shining  lights  which  have  illuminated  the  later 
annals  of  the  Empire. 


MoKibray  Gardens,  Madrat, 
October  \Qth,  1837. 
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Aldut,  Manutiae,  his  Italian  press,  ii.  253. 
Atetiandria  dalla  puglia,  built,  i.  253.     Besi^ed  by  Frederic  I.,  255. 

Granted  to  the  Viscoati,  ii.  149.  note. 
Altxamkr  II.  Pope,  i.  161.     His  allisnce  with  Robert  Guiscard,  162. 

His  death,  ibid. 
111.  Pope,  i-  241.     Escapes  from  Rome  to  Nymphs,  ibid.    Retires 

into  France,  243.    Returns  to  Rome,  247.     Quits  Rome,  250.    Arrives 

in  Venice,  259.    Reconciliation  with  Frederic  I.  260.     He  returns  to 

Rome,  261.     And  dies,  ibid. 

IV.  Pope,  i.  330.    His  death,  331. 

V.  Pope,  u,  21. 

VI.  Pope,  ii.  249.    Nej[otiates  with  Bajazet  II.  264.    Berieged  by 

Charles  VIII.  274.    Flies  to  Orrieto,  279.    Creates  his  son  Cauar  » 

cardinal,  306.     His  death,  317-    And  infamous  character,  318. 
AlfoMO  V.  king  of  Aragon,  ii.  98.  Adopted  by  Johanna  II.  142.    He  con- 

qnen  Naples,  146.     His  death,  146. 

1.  (The  Oatholic,)  king  of  Aaturia,  i.  18. 

X.  king  of  Castile,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  i.  331.    His  claim 

rejected  by  Gregory  X.  355. 
II.  king  of  Leon,  his  war  with  the  Moors,  i,  32. 

-  ■—  IX.  king  of  Leon,  hia  marriage  and  divorce,  i.  284. 

—  II.  duke  of  Calabria,  commands  the  forces  of  hia  father  Ferdinand  I. 
ii.  223.  Defeats  the  Florentines,  225.  Hia  defeat  by  Roberto  Mata- 
teata,  232.  Crowned  kinK  of  Naples,  263.  Abdicates  and  flies  to 
Sicily,  276.    His  death,  277.  note. 

of  Aragoo,  husband  of  Lucre^a  Borgia,  murdered,  ii.  318. 

Alidon,  Lodorico  degl',  loses  Imola,  iL  137.  note. 
VOL.  II.  2   c 
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Atlemani,  anbdned  b;  Pepiu  and  Charles  Mute),  i.  3.  Occupy  Rluetit  and 

Noricum,  11. 
Ahace,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Lewii  II.  i.  70.    United  to  Swabia,  93. 
Altorf,  town  of,  founded,  i.  398. 
jileieao,  Bartolomeo,  f^Dcral  of  Venice,  defeated  at  Ghiaradadda,  ii  331, 

Seizes  Cremona,  362.    Leads  the  Venetian  force  at  Marij^ano,  ibid. 
Amadeui  V.  count  of  Sbtoj,  forms  a  league  sf^DSt  Albert,  duke  of  Austria. 

i.  368.  Opposes  William  V.  marquis  of  Montferrat,  4 14,  Fa*oun  Heury 

VII.  446. 

VI.  count  of  Savoy,  ii.  176. 

Vill.  created  doke  of   Savoy,  iL  30.      Elected  Pope,  91.     His 

death,  97- 

IX.  duke  of  Saroy,  ii.  168. 

Amalfi,  giege  of,  i.  193.    The  Republic  eztinf^ished,  2S5. 

Ambisa,  ffovemor  of  Spun,  ioradea  Septuoania,  i.  4. 

Antboite,  cardinal,  we  D'  Amboise. 

AmmotUli,  the,  of  Florence,  ii.  197- 

AnacUfu  II.  Antipope,  i.  191.    His  death,  203.    . 

Ana$i<mv  U.  Pope,  i.  104. 

nr.  Pope,  i.  108. 

IV.  Pope,  i.  202.    229. 

Ancma,  (Cunerino)  march  of,  i.  208.    Overmn  bj  the  Oermaoi,  277. 

Secanquered  bf  Innocent  III,  ibid.    And  by  cardinal  Albomoz,  i.  616. 

Muntains  its  obedience  to  the  Pope,  ii.  346. 
city  of  attached  to  the  Greek  emperor,  i.  233.    Siege  of,  by  Rvderic, 

I.  249.     Siege  of,  by  the  Germans  and  Venetians,  250.  note. 
Attdrete  II.  kln)t  of  Hungary,  his  submiesion  to  Pope  Innocent  HI.  i.  S86. 

III.  (the  Venetian)  king  of  Hungary,  i.  364, 

>^^  of  Hungary,  marries  Johanna,  qaeen  of  Naples,  i.  499.  His  murder, 

SOI. 
AnJroMcut  II.  emperor  of  the  East,  marries  the  daughter  of  Williain  V. 

Marquis  of  Montferrat,  i.  414.  445,  note, 
At^elbert,  the  Abbot,  i.  35. 
Anfrrarkitu,  a  tribe  of  Saxons,  1.  10. 

Armatei,  originated  by  Pope  John  XXII.  i.  488.     Abolished,  ii.  65. 
Annt,  dulcheu  of  Bretidny,  ii.  ISO.      Married  to  Maximilian,  124.     To 

Charles  VIII.  126.    And  to  Louis  Xll.  310.    Her  death,  367, 

of  Bohemia,  msiried  to  Henry,  king  of  Bohemia,  1.  39L 

•" —  of  Hungary,  married  to  Ferdinand  of  Aastria,  ii.  370. 
^— ,  lady  of  Buujeu,  regent  of  France,  ii.  1 19. 

-  of  Hungary,  affianced  to  Ferdinand  I.  Emperor,  ii,  370. 
An*elm,  count  of  the  palace,  slain,  at  Roncesvalles,  i.  20. 

Antwerp,  vested  in  the  house  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117.    Its  commerce,  123. 
Apptnxel,  canton  of,  joins  the  Helretic  confederacy,  ii.  293. 
Appianc,  Jacopo,  assasunates  Gambacorta  and  becomes  lord  of  FStK, 
U.211. 
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Apfnatui,  Oberanlo,  (dls  Pisa  to  Florence,  u.  21 1. 

Apvlia,  fpvoted  to  Roger,  kinfr  of  Sicily,  i.  191.  226.  note. 

Aquileia,  patriarchate  of,  i.  216. 

jlquitaine,  i.  5.  note.    Uoileil  to  France,  7. 

Aragon,  Itingdom  of,  fonndfcl,  i>  81.  note. 

Ardoiuo,  king  of  Italy,  i.  127.     HU  death,  131. 

Areehit,  otAre(^go,dukeofBei]eveDlo,  submits  to  Charlemagne,  i.  21.  His 

defection,  and  death.  26. 
Arexzo,  darkness  of  its  early  history,  L  217.429.    Distracted  by  the  Guelph 

and  GhibelUn  factions,  ibid.  .Submits  to  Henry  VII.  4iT.    Purclutaed  by 

Florence,  ii.  212.  Seised  by  CsBsar  Borgia,  313. 
Aribert,  king  of  Toulooie,  conqnen  fiaacony,  i.  10. 
Arkulc,  ii.  254. 

Arlet,  Me  Provence,  Burgnndy. 
Armoriea,  a  division  of  France,  i.  9. 
Anudd,  duke  of  Bavaria,  i.  97. 

of  Brescia,  his  heresy,  i.  204.    Hii  execution,  230. 

von  Winkelried,  his  heroic  death,  ii.  3. 

Arm^f,  elected  king  of  Germany,  L  78.     Oowned  emperor.  82. 

Arit^t,  veited  in  the  houie  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117.    Asugned  to  Charlei 

VIII.  US.    Surrendered  to  Maximilian,  126. 
ArU,  progress  of,  in  Germany,  ii.  83.    In  Italy,  262. 
Auattbuithn,  system  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  257- 
Atli,  oppoees  Qiarles  I.  King  of  Sicily,  i.  412.  seized  by  John  II.  marquis 

of  Montferrat,  498     Submits  to  the  Vitconti,  ii.  162. 
Aitalpiuu,  king  of  Lombardy,  besieged  by  Pefon,  i.  7- 
Atturia,  kingdom  of,  founded  by  Pelayo,  i.  17. 
Atheiu,  taken  by  the  Venetians,  ii.  181. 
Aulie  CounoU,  instituted,  ii.  301. 
Auretio,  king  of  Oviedo,  i.  18. 
Aiuitirgeri,  mesnbg  of  the  term,  ii.  55. 
Avilrag,  institution  of  the,  ii.  73.    Jturi«diction  of,  301 . 
Amitraaa,  a  province  of  FHnce,  i.  5. 
.^uffria,  erected  into  aDutchy,!.  197-    Seiied  by  Frederic  II.  304.   Taken 

possession  of  by  Ottocar  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  356.     Conqnered  by 

Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  367.    Settled  on  his  descendants,  362.    Made  an 

archdutchy,  ii.  99. 
Avar*,  see  Huns. 
AvignM,  retreat  of  the  Popes  to,  i.  410.    Purchased  by  Pope  Clement  VI. 

507-8.  • 
A%»o,  see  D'Este.  ' 
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Baglioni,  Oiampagolo,  lord  oT  Penigia,  ii.  313.    Loses  that  city,  316. 
Bagmme,  StefsDO,  joins  the  coiupiracy  agaiiut  the  Medici,  ii.  218. 
Bajatel  I.  Soltut,  ii.  25. 

II.  Sultan,  hit  quarrel  with  hit  brother  Zizim,  ii.  230.    Hia  negotia- 
tion with  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  246.    And  with  Alexander  VI.  264. 
BvlAmn  II.  emperor  of  the  Eaat,  appeara'at  the  fint  coundl  of  Ljron*, 
i.  315. 

of  Luxemhnrg,  elector  of  Treves,  i.  456. 

rV.  count  of  Planden,  hia  war  with  Henry  II.  i.  129. 

V.  count  of  Flanden,  i.  149. 

BaleoTK  htandi,  surrendered  to  Charlemaf^e,  i.  35. 

Ban  of  the  empire,  i.  136.  ii.  76.  321.  32fi. 

Bandini,  Bernardo,  joins  the  conspiracy  agwost  the  Medici,  ii.  21S.  Taken 

and  hanged,  222. 
Bonier*  of  Horence,  their  f^lure,  i.  511.  note. 
Barbara,  empress  of  Sigismnnd,  her  infamous  character,  ii.  40. 
Barcelima,  coiinta  of,  i.  20.  81.  note. 

Bart,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  i.  68.    By  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.  73-    Be- 
comes the  metropolis  of  the  Greek  possessions,  120. 
Barenelli,  FVsnceaco,  tribune  of  Rome,  i.  514.    His  murder,  516. 
Baile,  canton  of,  joins  the  Swiss  confederacy,  ii.  393. 

.  city  of,  besieged  and  taken  by  Rodolph  of  Hajuburg,  i.  350. 

Battle  of  Anghisri,  ii.  154. 

the  Arbia,  i.  433. 

Aziocourt,  it.  30. 

BouTiDes,  1.  2B3. 

Oiloiia,  ii.  173. 

——  Gortenuova,  i.  305. 

Creci,  i.  493. 

Fontenaye,  i.  65. 

Oelheim,  i.  375. 

Ohiaradadda,  ti.  442. 

. Goinegate,  (W79.)  ii.  1 16.  (1513.)  356. 

Lamentana,  ii.  240. 

Lueka,  i.  392. 

Mnrignano,  ii.  362. 

Marschfeld,  i.  358. 

Meloria,  (1241.)  i.  312.  (1284.)  426. 

- —  Morgarten,  i.  460. 

Muhldorf.  L  465. 

No»ara,  ii.  363. 
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RkTeniM,  ii.  343. 

Eoi»c«v»Ue»,  I.  20. 

St.  Aubb,  ii.  123. 

— ^  Sempach,  ii.  3. 

TagUocozio,  i,  337. 

the  Tmv»,  iL  282. 

Bawngarlen,  Coorad,  puts  lo  death  WolfeDshies  of  Rouberfr,  i.  400, 
Bavaria,  dutchr  of,  dismembered,  i.  26.  '  Re-eatabliihed,  93.    Oirea  to 

Otho  of  WiitelabBcb,  264,  note.    Diraioo  of,  ii.  48. 
Bavanani,  occupy  Rbselia  and  Noricum,  i.  11. 
Baj/ard,  the  CheT&lier,  his  humuiitf,  ii.  342.    Made  prisoaer  M  Guin^te, 

356.     Knights  FrBOcia  1.  363. 
Beatrict,  empreea  of  Frederic  I.  crowned  ia  St.  Peter's,  1.  250. 

,  empress  of  Olho  1V„  L  2?9. 

,  dutchew  of  Tuscany,  i.  146. 

Beta,  IV.  king  of  Hungary,  su  bdued  by  Ottocar  11.  king  of  Bohemia, 

1357. 
Belgrade,  siege  of,  by  the  Turks,  ii.  100. 
Benedict  111.  Pope  i.  69. 

IV.  Pope,  crowns  the  emperor  Lewis  111.  i,  85.  108. 

V.  Pope,  deposed,  i.  1 13. 

VI.  Pope,  i.  1 16.    Put  to  death,  1 19. 

VII.  Pope,!.  119. 

VIII.  Pope,  i.  129. 

IX.  Pope,  L  143. 

X.Pope,i.  151. 

XI.  Pope,  i.  387.    His  death.  388. 

XII.  Pope.  i.  489. 

XIII.  Antipope,  ii.  13.    His  deposition,  31.    And  death,  32. 

Benefieivm,  equivocal  use  of  the  word  by  the  Pope,  i.  236. 

Benevento,  dutchy  of,  difided  into  three  dynasties,  i.  68. 

,  dty  of,  ceded  to  the  Pope,  i.  204.    Taken  by  Frederic  II.  310. 

Ruted  to  a  dutchy,  307. 
Ben^vogli,  family  of,  restored  to  Bologua,  iL  339, 

■,  Francesca  del,  murders  her  huabaod  Galeotto  Manfredi,  ii.  244. 

BMtivoglio,  Giovanni,  lord  of  Bologna,  beheaded,  ii.  149. 

,  Giovanni,  principal  citizen  of  Bologna,  sides  with  Lorenio  de* 

Medici,  ii.  224.    Defeated  and  taken  at  Faenza.  244. 
Berardo  de'  Maggi,  bishop  and  governor  of  Brescia,  i.  417. 
Berengwa,  daughter  of  Alfouio  VIII.  lung  of  Castile,  married  to  Alfonso 

IX.  king  of  Leon,  i.  284.    Her  divorce,  ibid. 
-^—,  daughter  of  Alfonso  IX,  king  of  Leon,  married  to  John,  king  of 

Jerusalem,  i.  292. 
Berfnger  I.  king  of  Italy,  i.  80.    Crowned  emperor,  65.    His  murder,  86. 
II.  king  of  Italy,  88.    His  dethronemeat,  100. 
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Bergamo,  poiiCMed  by  the  VUconti,  ti.  152.     Conqoend  by  Venice,  178. 

lUun  by  the  French,  331.  342.    Retaken  by  the  Venetian,  364. 
Bergoihti,  faction  of,  in  Rie,  i.  524. 
Btnard,  king  of  Italy,  i.  43.    Blinded  and  deposed,  6G. 

,  nncle  of  ChRrleinsgne,  blockade*  Fana,  i.  13. 

,  duke  of  Suonj,  i.  264.  nate.  ii.  48. 

,  count  of  Barcdona,  L  59. 

— ,  bbhop  of  Hildetheim,  i,  122. 

,  de  SaiaKl,  biihop  of  Puiien,  bis  insolence  to  Philip  IV.  i.  382. 

,  Sunt,  preaches  the  second  cnuade  in  Gennany,  i.  198. 

Btrat,  canton  of,  joins  the  Smu  confederacy,  i  497. 

,  city  of,  founded  by  Berthold  V.  Doke  of  Zseringen,  L  396.  mte. 

BeBteK«d  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  362. 
Bertha,  empress  of  Henry  IV.  i.  152, 

,  queen  of  France,  her  divorce,  i.  167.  »»i*e. 

Btrtkold,  elector  of  Mentz,  u.  128. 

,  duke  of  Carinthia,  i.  155. 

,  duke  of  Moravia,  joins  the  third  crusade,  i.  267- 

IV.  dnke  of  Zsringen,  snrrenden  the  county  of  Bui^^ndy  to  Fre- 
deric I.  i.  159.  Made  goremor  of  Burgundy,  344.  Found*  Friburg, 
396.  note. 

V.  duke  of  Zteringen,  founds  Berne,  i.  396.  noM. 

,  marquis  of  Hobenberg,  guardian  of  Conradino,  i.  329. 

,  connt  of  Henneberg,  ii.  45. 

,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  invades  the  territories  <d  HRpsbn%  i.  349.    Re- 
conciled to  Rodolph,  count  of  Haptburg,  350, 
Berlrand  de  Poiet,  the  Pope's  l^ate  in  Italy,  i.  477.    Made  count  of 

Romagna,  and  marqnis  of  Ancona,  4S5.     Expelled  Italy,  486. 
Bertrande  del  Balto,  chief  justiciary  of  Naples,  i.  602. 
Btitarion,  cardinal,  ii.  103. 
BethieheM,  ceded  to  Frederic  II.  i.  297- 

Biaachi  and  Neri,  factions  of,  in  Pistoia,  i.  S47-    In  Plorence,  438. 
Billing,  Herman,  duke  of  Saxony,  i.  97. 
BilU  of  Exchange,  first  noticed  in  hiitory,  i.  330,  oMe. 
B\»k<^»  of  Oermany,  their  tumultuous  lives,  ii.  61. 
Boccaeeio,  his  description  of  the  plague  of  Florence,  i.  512.    Ciiltinues  the 

study  of  Greek  in  Italy,  ii.  132. 
Boeeimegra,  Oogtielmo,  seizes  the  government  of  Genoa,  i.  418. 

,  Simone,  doge  <^  Genoa,  i.  628.  ii.  163. 

BiAemia,  conquered  by  Henry  I.  i.  89.    Erected  into  a  kingdom,  ii.  47. 

Vested  in  the  house  of  Austria,  370. 
Beleilmii  I.  king  of  Poland,  i.  126.    Reduced  by  Henry  II.  128. 
—~-  II.  king  of  Poland,  excommunicated  and  deposed,  i.  166. 

1.  duke  of  Bohemia,  reduced  by  Otho  I,  i.  99. 

III.  duke  of  Bohemia,  i.  128. 
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Bolegna,  her  war  with  Modeoa,  i.  212.  Foimdation  of  her  UDivereity,  239. 

Famous  for  the  study  of  civil  law,  441.    Sabmits  to  Frederic  I.  246. 

CoDfirmed  to  the  Pope  by  Rodolph  1.  366.    OaTerned  by  a  podeatik  and 

roneuls,  441.     DiuieuBioas  of  the  Qieremel  aud    Lambeitazzi,  442. 

SubmlU  to  the  papal  legate,  472.    The  legate  expelled,  4S6,    Furchated 

by  Giovaani  Visconle,  613.    Revolts  from  Milan,  528.    Suireadered  to 

the  Pop«,  629.    Revolts  from  the  Pope,  641.     Suhniiti  to  the  Pope,  ii. 

32.  136.    Taken  by  the  French,  339.     Besieged  by  Juliw  II.  341. 

Submits  to  the  Pope,  346. 
Bona,  of  Savoy,  datdbesa  of  Milan,  ii.  158.  Driven  from  Milan  by  Lodavico 

Sfona,  225. 
Boneco*i\,  Bardelone  de',  deposes  hii  fother  Pinamoote,  lord  of  Maotus, 

i.  416.     Hit  exile  and  death,  ibid. 

,  Bottisella,  nephew  of  Bardelone,  i.  416. 

,  Francesco,  his  cruelty,  i.  428.  mte. 

>  Passcriao,  lord  of  Modena  and  Mantua,  i.  4^3.    His  death,  478. 

,  Pinamonte,  lord  of  Mantua,  deposed,  t.  416. 

Boni/aee  VI.  Popet,  i.  10?.  note. 

,  Vn.  Pope,  i.  1 19.    He  u  deposed,  ibid. 

-^,  VIII.  Pope,  his  election,  i.  372.    His  hostility  to  Albert  I.  376.    He 

recognizes  Albert,  3/9.    His  quarrel  with  Philip  IV.  king  of  France, 

380.    382.    His  imprisonment,  384.    And  miserable  death,  386. 

IX.  Pope,  ii.  13.    His  death,  18, 

1,    duke  of  Tuscany,  i.  206. 

—  II.   duke  of  Tuscany  and  Lorraine,  i.  146. 

Baoit,  scarcity  of,  i.  50.  ii.  S2. 

Borgia,  Alfonso,  see  Calixtus  III. 

,  CiBsar,  created  cardinal,  ii.  249.    306.    Renounces  the  ecclesiastical 

profession.  309.    Created  duke  of  Valence,  310.    Marries  Charlotte  d' 

Alb  ret,  ibid.     His  conquests,  ibid.     Created  duke  of  Romagna,  312. 

Murders  his  captains,  316.     His  ruin  and  death,  317- 
,  Oe6frey,  youngest  son  of  Alexander  VI.  ii.  249.    Married  to  Sancia 

of  Naples,  262. 

,  Isabella,  mother  of  Alexander  VI.  ii.  249. 

>  Juaa,  created  duke  of  Gaodia,  ii.  249.    His  murder,  307. 

,  Lucreiia,  married  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  ii.  250.    To 

Alfonso,  duke  of  Bisaglia,  319,  note.  To  Alfonso  d' Este,  ibid. 

■ ,  Retro,  nephew  of  Calixtua  III.  ii.  147, 

,  Roderigo,  see  Alexander  VI. 
Bortivoi,  first  christian  duke  of  Bohemia,  i.  99.  nele. 
Baton,  duke  of  Lombardy,  expelled  by  Charles  the  Bald,  i.  74.  Establbhes 

the  kingdom  of  Provence,  75.    His  death,  79-  note. 
Bouckaall,  John  le  Mungre,  lord  of,  marsbal  of  France,  ii.  14.  Governor 

of  Genoa,  163. 
Bourbon,  Matthew,  bastard  of,  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro, 

ii.283. 
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Bazierdo,  aeiit  from  Alexander  VI.  to  Bajazet  II.  ii.  364, 

£faAan/,  ilntchy  of,  i.  94.    Vested  in  the  house  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117> 

Braccetehi,  ItsIiBD  mercenariee,  ii.  256. 

Braecio,  tbe  bandit -captain,  ii.  32.   141.  His  death,  144. 

Braedolini,  Jacopo  Po^rgio,  joins  the  coiupiracy  ttgsioBt  the  Medici,  ii. 

218.     Siezed  and  hanj^ed,  222. 
BTamante,  ii.  253.    Hia  design  for  rebuilding  St.  Peter's,  351. 
Brancaleoae,  senator  of  Rome,  i.  328. 
Brandeniurg,  margraviate  of,  ii.  48. 
Bretch,  joins  the  league  against  Frederic  I.  i.  256.    Besieged  by  Frederic 

II.  307.     Seized  by  Eceelino,  324.     And  by  Palavacino,  ibid.     Re»oila 

from  lUavacino,  417-    Surrenden  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Sirily,ibid. 

And  to  the  Maggi,  ibid.    Besieged  by  Henry  VJI.    446.    Submits  lo 

John,  king  of  Bohemia,  432.    To  the  Scala,48fi.    And  to  the  Vismnti, 

487.  Conquered  by  Venice,  ii.  17S.  Taken  by  tbe  Freneh,  331.  Retaken 

by  the  Venetians,  342.    Sacked  by  the  French,  ibid.    BUickaded  by  the 

Venetians,  364.    Surrenders,  367. 
Bretainy.  dutchy  of,  ii.  119.    United  to  France,  125. 
Bretiilau;  duke  of  Bohemia,  iuTodes  Poland,  i.  HI.    His  submiwioo  to 

Henry  HI.  ibid. 
Breton*,  conquered  by  Pepin,  i.  7.     Their  settlement  ia  Armories,  9. 

Reduced  by  Charlemagoe,  23. 
Brienne,  see  De  Brienne. 

Brvget,  its  commercial  importance,  ii.  1 17>     Decline  of,  122. 
Bnmelletehi,  hie  irorks  in  Florence,  ii.  253, 
Brunetle,  cultirales  philosophy  in  Florence,  i.  440, 
BrvM,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  created  arcbduke  of  Lorraine,  i.  94. 

,  of  Brunsivick,  i,  149. 

Bruteiati,  Tebaldo,  govemor  of  Brescia,  put  to  death  by   Henry  VII. 

i.446. 
Buffoom,  their  popularity  in  Germany,  ii.  81. 
Bulgaro  of  Bologna,  bis  honest  interpretation  of  the  civil  lair,  i.  239. 
Buondelmenti  and  Ubtrti,  factions  of,  in  Florence,  i.  432. 
Btioto  da  Doara,  siezes  Brescia,  i.  324.    Hia  designs  on  Cremona,  418. 
Bwrchard,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  Alexander  VI.  ii.  309.  note.  318. 
Burgeuet  of  Germany,  ii.  69. 
Burgundiaru  of  Gaul,  overwelmed  by  the  Franks,  i,  1. 
Burgundy,  ancient  kingdom  of,  i.  88.  note. 
,  second  kingdom  of,  establiehed,  i.  79-    Its  extent,  88.  note.    Ceded 

to  the  Empire,  131.   Portioned  out  into  principalities,  137-  Boundaries 

of,  ibid.  note. 
Burgundy,  dutchy  of,  confounded  with  the  kingdom,  i.  S8.  note.  Seized  by 

Louis  XI.  ii.  1 14.    lovaded  by  Maximilian,  29t.    By  the  Swiss,  35?. 
Brugundy,  county  of,  see  Francbe  Comii5. 
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Ci^etaM,  cardiDal,  ii.  371. 

Cb^ffino,  theuBmeexteaded  toBnittiiaad  Lucania.  \,\\&.aote.  Tbedutt-liv 

of  granted  to  Rof^er,  king  of  Sicily,  192.  225.  mdt. 
Cttlialinet,  sect  of,  in  Bohemia,  ii.  36. 
Caliatta  II.  Pope,  i,  181.    His  concordat,  183. 

III.  Pope,  ii.  120.  133. 

Caloprini,  familf  of  in  Venicr,  i.  321. 

Cahary,  eitnatioD  of,  a  matter  of  con  trovers  jr,  i.  29S.  note. 

Cimbi,  Neri,  gon^onier  of  juetice,  fined  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ii. 

245. 
CtmbreiU,  rested  in  the  house  of  Burgundy,  ii.  1 1 7. 
Camerine,  seized  by  Ctetai  Bor^a,  ii.  312. 
CompvfregoM^,  see  fVe^so. 

Caifile,  Nicolli,  admiral  of  Venice,  hia  misconduct  and  esile.  ii.  182. 
Cancellirri,  femily  of,  in  Pistoia,  i.  430. 
Candia,  or  Crete,  purchased  by  Venice,  i.  419. 
Cannon,  tvhen  first  used  b  Italy,  ti.  174.    The  train  of  Charles  VIII.  at 

Roue,  273. 
Canutt,  king  of  the  Abodrites,  i.  201. 

,  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  i.  234. 

,  frrandson  of  Nicholas,  king  of  Denmark,  i.  201. 

Ca^ello,  Villore,  admiral  of  Venice,  captures  Athens,  ii.  181. 

Cappeni,  Neri,  his  influence  in  FloRore,  ii.  207- 

Captu,  principality   of,  granted  to  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  i.  192.  204, 

note.  225.    And  to  Prignano,  nephew  of  Urban  VI.  ii.  7- 
CarvfMB/o,  Sergianni,  favourite  of  Johanna  II.  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  141. 

His  assassination,  144. 
Coronal,  original  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  261.  nvte. 
Cardona,  neeroy  of  Naples,  engaged  by  Pope  Julius  II.  ii.  34S.    Sacks 

Pnto,  349.    Occupiee  Parma  and  Placentia,  359.    Returns  to  Naples, 

364. 
Carinthia,  dutchy  of,  i.  196.  Purchased  by  Ottocar  11.  king  of  Bohemia, 

348.    Conquered  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  369.  Ii.  88.    Granted  by 

Rodolph  to  Mainard  IV.  coaat  of  Tyrol,  269.    Reverts  to  the  house  of 

Austria,  ibid. 
Carlo  di  Tarento,  slain  at  Montecatino,  i.  452. 
Carloman,  king  of  France,  i.  75.     His  death,  76. 

,  son  of  Charles  Marlel,  i.  6.    Retiree  into  a  monastery,  6, 

,  brother  of  Chariemagne,  i,  6.    His  death,  8. 
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Cartoitun,  ton  of  Leiri<  the  Oermanie,  rebel*  agk'iiMt  bis  father,  i.  70. 

Decomei  kinff  of  BaTBrift  and  Italy,  74.     His  death,  76- 
Carlotta,  daugher  of  Frederic,  king  of  Naplu,  ii.  309. 
Carmagnuola,  FranceMu  Boaone,  geuetal  of  Milao,  ii.  152.  Adopted  by  the 

duke  of  Milan,  Ibid.    Deserts  to  Venice,  153.    His  esecutioo,  154. 
drmWo,  puTchaBed  b;  Ottoi-ar  ll.'king  of  fiuheicia,  i.  357.    Conquered 

b;  Rodolph  of  HipsbarK,  369.    Settled  on  his  descendanU,  362.    ii.  88. 

Ranged  by  the  Turks,  108. 
Carrara,  fiunilyof,  ii.  148.    Thekend,  177> 

,  P^anccMO  da,  lord  of  Padua,  ii.  172. 

• ,  FraDceKo-Novello  da,  obtaini  Verona,  ii.  150.     Lows  Verona, 

177.    Put  to  death,  ibid. 

,  FrancetGO-Terzo  da,  put  to  de&th,  ii.  V77. 

,  Jacopo  da,  put  to  death,  ii.  177- 

,  Marsilio  da,  hia  execution,  ii.  177. 

,  Ubertino  da,  his  death,  ii.  177- 

Goroeemm,  the  Lombard  standard,  inTenied,  i.  140. 
CMintfV  1.  kin|(  of  Poland,  i.  141. 

of  Poland,  ii.  89. 

Cuttetten,  Walter,  i.  41)6. 

Catilet,  multitude  of,  a  great  evil  in  Germany,  ii.  55. 

Caitruedo  Cattraeeni,  lord  of  Lurca,  i.  453.  470.    Duke  of  Lueca  and 

I^stoia,  474.    Imperial  near  in  Rome,  475.    His  death,  47B. 
Catherine  of  Anatna,  married  to  John  III.  king  of  Portugal,  ii.  376. 
CacaJcaio,  Ugolino,  sdses  Cremona,  ii.  160. 
Celettine  11.  Pope,  i.  205. 

III.  Pope,  crowns  Henry  VI.  emperor,  i.  271.    275. 

IV.  Pope,  i.  313. 

V.  Pope,  his  extraordinary  election,  i.  369.  His  abdication,  371.  Hia 

death,  372. 
Celtic  language,  i.  9.  Mte. 
Cerchi,  family  of,  in  Florence,  i.  43d. 
Cetarini,  Oiuliano,  cardinal,  ii.  92. 

ChaloBM  sur  Saone,  besieged  and  burnt  by  tbe  emperor  liothure,  i.  63. 
Champ  lie  Mart,  revived  by  Pepin,  1.  3. 

Cbarlei  (Martel),  mayor  of  tbe  palace  of  Austraeia,  his  victories,  i.  3. 
I.  (Charleraagne,  emperor)  bis  expeditions  agalaat  tlie  Saxons,  i.  1 1 . 

16.  21.  22.  32.  He  conquers  Lombardy,  12.  His  conquests  in  Spain,  19. 

And  in  Italy,  21.  24.  27-    And  in  Paononia,  28.     Crowned  emperor  of 

the  west,  37'     Hia  death,  44.    Extent  of  his  dominions,  45.      His 

govemmeot.  46.     His  zeal  for  religion,  learning,  and  arts,  4B. 
II.  (Tbe  Bald,  emperor)  kiof^  of  France,  i.  67.    Crowned  in  Rome, 

73.    Crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  74.     His  death,  ibid. 
—  III.  (The  Fat,  emperor)  king  of  Swabia,  i.  74.    Cronrnrd  in  Rome, 

75.    A^ent  of  France,  76.    His  dethronement  and  deatb,  60. 
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-^—  IV.  (emperor)  kinj;  of  Bobemi*,  i.  486.  Elected  king  of  the  RoniBiiii, 
492.  493.  HU  expeditions  into  Ilftlf,  523.  638.  Crowned  ia  Rome, 
527.     His  death  and  chancter,  545. 

V.  lOD  of  Philip,  archduke  of  Aiulria,  ij.  299.    Hi»  cWm  to  the 

re(;eDcy  of  Castile,  3'i2.  His  alliEuice  with  Francis  I.  kinf(  of  France, 
360.     Becomes  king  of  Spain,  367.     Elected  sad  crotroed  emperor, 

379. 

ni.  (The  Simple,)  king  of  France,  i.  78.  82. 

IV,  king  of  France,  proposed  as  Emperor,  i.467. 

V.  king  of  France,  li.  4. 

VI.  king  of  France,  ii.  13.  20.    His  insanity,  29.    He  chastises  the 

Flemings,  118. 

YII.kingofFrance,  ii.  111. 

-  Vin.  king  of  France,  ii.  115.  119.  He  marries  Anne  of  Bretain;, 
125.  His  title  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  2G1.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  265. 
Arrives  at  Florence,  26S.  Marches  into  Rome,  270.  Enters  Naples, 
276.  Crowned  king,  278.  He  seU  out  for  France,  ibid.  His  return, 
284.    His  death,  291. 

I.  count  of  Anjon,  accepU  the  crown  of  Sidly,  i.  332.    Elected 

senator  of  Rome,  333.  Crowned  king  of  Sicily,  ibid.  Conquen  the 
kingdom,  334.    Chosen  lord  of  Florence,  336.  434.    His  death,  343. 

IL  king  of  Naples,  released  from  prison,  i.  360.    His  death,  444. 

lU.  king  of  Naples,  it.  6.6.    King  of  Hungary,  It.    His  murder, 

12. 

,  king  of  Provence,  i.  70. 

>,  son  of  Charlemagne,  duke  of  Maine,  i.  33.    His  conquests,  41.  Hi* 

de«th,  43. 
,  prince  of  Aqnitaine,  L  67. 
——,  duke  of  Bourbon,  governor  of  Milan,  ii.  364. 

,  duke  of  Brahant,  i.  1 18. 

,  (The  Rash)  duke  of  Burgundy,  ii.  1 12.    Shtio  at  Nanci,  1 14. 

,  duke  of  Calabria,  i.  477-    His  death,  498. 

nr.  duke  of  Savoy,  receives  Frands  I.  at  Turin,  ii.  361. 

,  (The  Good,)  count  of  Flanders,  i.  1S9. 

,  count  of  Maine,  bequeaths  Naples  to  Louis  XL  ii.  262. 

of  Durazio,  i.  600.    His  murder,  506. 

de  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV.  i.  389.     His  interference  in  the 

a^n  of  Florence,  439. 
Charlft-ConitanliHe,  count  of  ^HeoDe,  i.  85. 
CkarUi-Af artel,  king  of  Hungary,  i.  364. 
Charobert,  king  of  Hungary,  i.  364.  600. 
■   — ,  of  Naples,  son  of  Johanna  I.  i.  605. 
CharoMt,  couatY  of,  assigned  to  Charles  VHI.  ii.  118.     ReassigDed  to 

Maximilian,    126. 
ChiUeiert,  king  of  AiulraHO,  i.  2.  note. 
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Childtrk  III.  kuiK  of  France,  i.  6.     His  deposition,  ibid. 

Chritlian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  mariieB  iMbella,  gnuidaii|[liter  of  Maxi- 

miliBn,  ii.  3/0.     Styled  Nero  of  the  North,  375. 
CiriilopAer,Popt,  i.  lOB. 

Church  of  Germany,  abiueg  in,  i).  66.    See  Clergy. 
Cia,  wife  of  Ordelalfo,  lord  of  Forii,  i.  516. 
Cibo,  Frauceschelto,  married  to  Madolena  de'  Medici,  ii.  245. 

,  GianbattiBta,  Bee  I  Duo  cent  VIII. 

Cimabue,  establishes  the  Florentine  Khnol  of  piintiog,  i.  440. 

Chmpi,  revolt  of  the,  in  Flurence,  ii.  201. 

Circle;  Germany  divided  into,  ii.  302. 

CiHei  of  Germauy,  divided  into  imperial  and  prorittcial,  i.  97.    Ttinr  rise 

aod  progress  ii.  53.    Their  gorerninetit,  54.     Division  into  free  and 

Imperial,  ibid.     Admitted  into  the  diet,  57. 

—  of  Lombardy,  their  rivalry,  i.  130.  20?.  They  become  republics, 
310.  Their  government  by  a  podestil,  302.  Their  continued  con  ten  tioos, 
ibid.  412.    See  Milan,  Modena,&c. 

of  Tuscany,  oppose  the  rural  nobility,  i.  265.    Deprived  of  their 

territory  by  Frederic  I.  ibid.    Prevatence  of  the  GhibeUios,  309.    aee 

Florence,  Vv»,  &o. 
Claude,  daughter  of  Louii  XII.  ii.  299. 
CUmgnl  II.  Pope,  i.  143. 

HI.  Pope.  i.  275. 

IV.  Pope,  i.  333.    His  death.  350. 

V.  Pope,  his  election,  i.  3BS.    Crowned  at  Lyons,  389.    Favonrs 

Robert  king  of  Naples,  448.     His  death,  461. 
VI.  Pope,  i.  492.    Abaolvea  Johanna  1.  queen  of  Naples,  504.    His 

death,  60?. 

III.  Antipope,  i.  158. 

VII.  Antipope,  i.  643.     Retires  to  Avignon,  ii.  6.    His  death,  13. 

VIII.  Antipope,  u.  32. 

(7/nn»i/Ht  of  Hapsburg  married  loCharleS'Martel,  kmgof  Hungary,  i.  364. 
Clergf  of  Germany,  their  authority,  i.  95.  ii.  60.  Their  immunities,  ibid. 

Their  jurisdiction,  6t.    Papal  eocroBchmeots  on,  62. 
Cmning;  imporlance  attached  to,  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  209. 
Cologne,  archbishop  oF,  arch-chancellor  of  Italy,  i.  96.  nole.    His  right  to 

crown  the  kings  of  Germany,  275.  aole.  531. 
Colonaa,  family  of,  illustrioui  in  Italy,  i.  381.    Persecuted  by  Boniface 

Vin.  382.     Their  dissensions  with  the  Ondni,  i.  449.  514.  ii.  234. 

cardinal,  ii.  2/3. 

— ^  Fsbrizio,  ii.  2/3.     Made  prisoner  at  Ravenna,  344. 

—  Giovanni,  cardinal,  commands  the  papal  forces  against  Frederic  11. 
i,  381. 

Giovanni,  marquis  of  Ancoua,  i.381. 

Jacopo,  cardinal,  i.  381.    FUe*  to  Frooce,  382. 
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Colonna,  Lodovico,  tbe  protonotsry,  put  to  death,  ii.  234. 

— —  Marcantonio,  defends  Ravenua  against  the  French,  ii.  343.  Occupies 

Verona.  366. 
—  Ottooe,  «ee  Martin  V. 

neiro,  cardinal,  i.  381.    Serres  a»  a  ^^lej-Blare,  382. 

'  Prcnpero,  ii.  273.    Kent  b;  Julius  II.  to  Milan,  362.     Made  pritoner 

by  tbe  French,  361. 

Sciura,  flies  to  France,  i.  382.    His  riolence  to  Bonifoce  VIII.  385. 

Ezcommuiucated,  387. 

Stefano,  const  of  Romagna,  i.  381.     Flies  to  France,  382. 

Columbtu,  crosses  the  Atlantic,  ii.  289. 

Comittei,  Philip  de,  sent  into  Ital;  by  Loais  XI.  ii.  224.    To  Venice  hj 

Charles  VIII.  267.    Warns  Charles  VIII.  of  his  dangtr,  279. 
Commerce,  of  Germany,  ii.  &3.    Of  Italy,  262. 
Como,  destroyed  by  Milan,  i.  211.    Her  inhabitants  released,  238. 
Cimclace,  institution  of  the,  i.  354,    Suspended  by  John  XXI.  382.    Re- 
newed by  Celesiine  V.  369. 
Concordat  of  Aschaffeitbur^,  iL  95. 

of  CalixtuB  II.  i.  183. 

ofI>eoX,ii.366. 

Condotlieri,  rise  and  progress  of,  mitaly,  1,617.    Confined  to  Italian  mer- 

cenaries,  ii.  266. 
Conrad  I.  (Duke  of  Franconia),  elected  kinfr  of  Germany,  i.  88. 

II.  (the  Salic)  crowned  emperor,  i.  136.    Elected  kin ^  of  Burgundy, 

137.    His  feudal  edict,  138.    Hia  death,  140. 

III.  (of  Hohenetaufen,  V.  duke  of  Franconia}  i.  182.    Hig  war  with 

Lothure  II.  191.    Crowned  Kin;;  of  Italy,  ibid.    Elected  King  of  Oer- 
maoy,  196.    Joins  the  second  Crusade,  198.     His  death,  200. 

IV.  i.  296.    Elected  king  of  the  Romans,  304.    King  of  Sicily,  !^. 

His  death,  329. 

'  -  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  crowned  kiofi^  of  Oermany,  i.  170.    His 

rebellion  and  death,  171- 
■—  king  of  Burgundy,  i.  117- 
~—  elector  of  Menti,  made  canUnal,  ii.  64.  note. 

archbisliop  of  Treves,  mnrdered,  i.  154. 

count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  attends  Frederic  I.  into  Italy,  i.  237. 

IV.  duke  of  Franconia,  candidate  for  the  empire,  i.  135. 

—  V.  duke  of  FVanconia,  see  Conrad  III.  king  of  Oermany. 
VI.  duke  of  Franconia,  son  of  Frederic  I.  i.  262. 

■         bishop  of  Hildesheim,  ii.  79. 

—  of  Bararia,  retires  into  a  cloister,  i.  195. 

Conradino,  sod  of  Conrad  IV.  i.  329,    His  expedition  into  Italy,  336.    His 

capture  and  murder,  338. 
Contlmu,  emperor  of  the  East,  his  rigorous  treatment  of  Pope  Martin  I. 

i.  105. 
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Cotatantia,  daufrhter  of  Rof^r  Kiojr  of  Sicily,  married  to  Heoiy  VI. 
king  of  the  RomaDi,  i.  266.  Crowned  empress,  271-  Her  deatb, 
274. 

of  AngoD,  married  to  Frederic  II.  i.  282.     Crowned  empress,  291. 

Her  death,  292. 

dangliter  of  Hanfred  king  of  Sicilj,  married  to  Peter  III.  king  of 

Aragon,  i.  332. 
■         quecD  of  I«diilBiu,  king  of  Naples,  ii.  138. 
Corutantirte  VI.  emperor  of  the  East,  i.  22.     DepoMd  and  blinded  by  his 

mother  Irene,  38. 
Coiutajilinople,  taken  bjr  the  Venetians,  i.  419.    B;  tbe  Turks,  ii.  100. 
CoMub,  eatablished  in  the  Italian  cities,  i.  210. 
Grneenl,  female,  the  first  founded,  i.  66.  tiote. 
Cej^Kla,  favoorite  of  Ferdioand  I.  king  of  Naples,  ii.  23B. 
Coribut,  prince  of  Lithuania,  ii.  36. 
Ciyrrtggio,  Giberto  da,  lord  of  Parma,  i.  417- 
Cornea,  possessed  by  Pisa,  i.  426. 
CoTvimu,  John  Hauiades,  regent  of  Hongary,  ii.  93.    Raises  the  ueg«  of 

Belgrade,  101.    His  death,  ibid. 
^—  Ladislaiu,  son  of  Huniades,  his  execution,  ii.  101. 
——  Matthias,  elected  king  of  Hungary,  ii.  102.    loTadcs  Aiutria,  109. 

HU  death,  110. 
Council  of  Basle,  ii.  33. 

Constance,  ii.  37- 
Ferrara,  ii.  89. 
Florence,  ii.  90. 
Frankfort,  i.  33. 
the  Lateran,  second,  i.  179. 

third,  i.  261. 

— fourth,  i.  288.  noie. 

fifth,  ii.  345. 

Lyons,  fint,  i.  315. 

second, i  364. 
Perpignan,  ii.  13. 
risaC1409)ii.  20. 

0611)11.340. 

Rhdms,  i.  182. 
Sutri,  i.  143. 
Tours,  i.  243. 
Troyes,  i.  176. 
Udine.  ii.  21. 
Venice,  i.  2«0. 
Vienne,i.410. 
CMnfi  of  the  Empire,  i.  16.  94. 
Palatine,  ihelr  office,  i.  46.  94. 
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Counli  Falaline  of  th«  Rhine,  innituted  bf  Otho  I.  i.  95.  The  vote  of 
Bsvaria  retted  in,  ii.  48. 

Crema.  dwtroyed  by  Frederic  I.  i.  242.     Subject  to  the  Vigconti,  ii.  162. 

Cremona,  utumes  a  republican  form  of  government,  i.  211.  Victories 
over  Milan,  ibid.  Assiais  in  tbe  deatruction  of  Crema,  242.  Joins  tbe 
IcafTue  against  Frederic  L  257.  Declares  for  Frederic  II.  303.  Free 
in  tlie  fourteenth  ceniury,  417-  Submits  to  Henry  VII.  446.  To  John, 
king  of  Bohemia,  4B6.  To  tbe  Vieconti,  ibid.  ReTotts  from  Milan, 
ii.  26.  Surrendered  to  Veuice,  153.  To  tbe  Swiss,  295.  To  the 
French,  331.  Revolts  from  the  FVench,  345.  Restored  to  France, 
362. 

Cretemtnu,  consul  of  Borne,  i.  118.  122.    His  execntioo,  124. 

Crown,  the  iron  of  George  Seckel,  iL  370.  ii««. 

the  iron  of  Lombardy,  i.  80.  mUg. 

of  St.  Stephen,  i.  126.  ii.  92. 

Cnuade,  the  first,  i.  158.  note. 

the  second,  i.  197- 

the  third,  L  267- 

Cunegund,  wife  of  Henry  II.  empress,  i.  130.    Her  ordeal,  133.  nole. 

wife  of  Henry  III.  i.  144.  148. 

Cfprui,  contjuest  of,  by  Genoa,  ii.  172.    Surrendered  to  Venice,  187>  nole. 


lyAcieie,  Guglielmo,  his  murder,  i.  51 1. 

Dagobert  I.  king  of  the  Franks,  i.  2. 

£fj1(brel.  Abin,  ii.  22. 

Charlotte,  married  to  Csetar  Bo^ia,  ii.  310. 

John,  king  of  NaTftrre,  ii.  317- 

Dalmalia,  Venetian  conquests  iu,  i.  221. 

Dalmaliani,  serre  in  the  Venetian  army,  ii.  280. 

D'Jmboue,  Geoi^,  cardinal,  prime  minister  of  Louis  XII.  ii.  328.  Enters 
into  the  league  of  Cambray,  329. 

Dameila,  siege  of,  i.  265.    Recapture  of,  by  the  Saracens,  291. 

Da  Mvrta,  GioTiuni,  doge  of  Genoa,  ii.  164. 

Daruiolo,  (Horanni,  doge  of  Venice,  L  422. 

Danet,  repulsed  by  Henry  I.  i.  89. 

Dante,  the  poet,  created  prior  of  the  arts  in  Florence,  i.  438.  His  per- 
petual exile,  439. 

Danube,  project  to  connect  it  with  tbe  Rhine  by  Chartemagne,  i.  32. 

Da  PnUo,  cardinal,  i.  388. 

D'Auiigng,  tbe  general  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  ii.  266.  Left  in  charge 
of  Naples,  273.    Driven  out  of  Inly,  236. 

Dmphmg,  ceded  to  Fnnce,  i,  644.  ncie. 
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lyAvalo*,  PerdiDando,  marquU  of  Pescin,  mu)e  priaoner  at  RiTenna, 

ii.  344. 
De  Brifnne,  John,  kin;;  of  JeruBalem,  i.  292,    L«adi  the  papal  forcu  into 

Apulia,  -297-    Made  emperor  of  tlie  East,  299.  note. 
Walter,  duke  of  Atheu,  sent  to  Florence,  i.  472.    Created  lord,  610. 

His  expulsion,  611. 
Declaration  of  Frankfort,  i.  490. 
2)«/btf,  GaatOD,  bis  military  skill,  il.341.    lUisM  the  »e^  of  Bologna, 

342.    Slain  at  RaveonB,  344. 
EfEgmita,  Arnold,  sella  Queldres  to  Cliarles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  ii.  1 17. 
Cbarlei,  bis  aneropt  to  regain  Gaeldres,  ii.  260.  323.     Regains  Ua 

ancestral  estates,  329. 
De  LoTut,  Roger,  captures  the  Siciliaa  fleet,  i.  343. 
De  Montjbrt,  carditial,  i.  639. 

Gul,  sent  to  Florence  b;  Charles  1.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  433. 

Denmark,  tributary  to  the  empire,  i.  98.  201. 

Deiideriui,  king  of  Lomliaidr,  i.  B.    Taken  prisoner  by  Charlemagne,  13. 
D'Eile,  Alberto,  marquie,  lord  of  Ferrara,  i.  161. 
——  Aldorrandino  1.  marquis,  lord  of  Ferrarft,  i.  303. 

Aldovrandiuo  II.  i.  441. 

— —  AldoTraodino  HI.  marquia.Iord  of  Ferran,  i.613. 

AlfoDBO  I.  duke  of  Ferrara,  marrie<  Lucretia  Borgia,  ii.  319. 

Repulses  the  Venetians  from  Ferrara,  335.    Threatened  by  Julius  II. 

338.    ByUoX.368. 

Aezo  JI.  marquis  of  Tuscany,  i.  195. 

— -  Azzo  VI.  podest^  of  Ferran,  i.  302.    Created  prince,  ibid. 

■  Az70  VII.  marquis,  expelled  Ferrara,  i.  303.  Submits  to  Frederic  II. 

304.    Deserts  him,  308.    Re-instated  io  Ferrara,  310.    Heads  the  cro- 

sade  ^pkinst  Eccelino,  323. 

Alio  VIII.  marqais,  lord  of  Ferrara,  i.  416.  418.  441. 

— -  Beatrice,  wife  ofLodovico  Sforia,  ii.  267. 

Borso,  nurquis,  created  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  ii.  93.    And 

duke  of  Ferrara,  161. 

■^^  Fernando,  ii.  336.  note. 

Folco,  lord  of  Ferrara,  i,  441, 

Francesco,  i.  441. 

FVesco,  i.  441. 

—~-  Hercules,  duke  of  Ferrara,  ii.   162.     Commands  the   Florentine 
army,  224.    His  war  with  Venice,  231. 

Hugo,  his  incestuous  love,  ii.  161. 

^^  Ippolito,  cardinal,  repulses  the  Venetians  from  Ferrara,  ii.  336. 

His  cruelty  to  his  brother  Fernando,  ibid,  note, 
— —  Lionello,  marquia,  a  patron  of  literature,  ii.  161. 

Nirolb  H.  marquis,  i.  537. 

NicoI6  Hi.  marqiiii,  hia  wisdom  and  niiafortuoes,  ii.  161. 
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D'Etlt,  Obiizo  II.  marquis,  obtMos  Modens  and  Reggio,  i.  415, 
- — ,  Obizzo  III.  m»rquu,  i.  472. 

,  Rin&ldo,  i.  485. 

,  Sif^moDdo,  cnnnDEUid*  the  FloreDline  army,  ii.  325. 

IfEuna,  MoneifrDor,  friend  of  Cffissr  Borgia,  ii.  3J4. 
Diet  of  the  empire,  how  conToked,  i.  1S4.  How  composed,  ii.  57.    Triple 
di«iiion  of,  128. 

AagBburfT,  i.  304.  362.  ii.  108. 356.  371. 

Bamberg,  i.  252. 

CoDstance,  ii.  324. 

—  Frankfon,  i.  200.  290.  362.  490.  ibid.  ii.  109. 
iDgelheim,  i.  141. 

. Menlz,  i,  173.  267.  ii.  89. 

— —  Mereeburg,  i.  201. 

Metz,i.531. 

Nen(itadt,u.  101.108. 

Nuremberg,  i.  531.  ii.  2.  129. 

KstisboD,  ii.  100.  108. 

Reuse,  i.  490. 

'—  Roncaglia,  see  Roncaglia. 

Salize,  i.  40. 

Spires,  i.  198.  304. 

Worms,  i.  183.  ii.  300. 

Bxether,  elector  of  Meutz,  ii.  104.    Deposed  by  Piiu  II.  105. 

Doda,  daughter  of  Pepin,  i.  2. 

Dominie,  St.  first  iDquisitor-general,  i.  286. 

Donali,  family  of,  in  Floreuce,  i.  438, 

.  Cono,  riolcDce  of  the  Florentines  against,  i.  437.    Hi*  exile  and 

death,  439. 
Donaio,  Almoro,  asmssinatioa  of,  ii.  193. 
Z>i»M  II.  Pope,  1.  119. 
Doria,  bmily  of,  in  Genoa,  i.  419. 
'        Andrea,  admiral  of  Oeooa,  defeat*  the  Venetians,  ii.  171. 

Qiovanni,  nephew  of  Andrea,  bia  gallant  attack  on  tbe  Venetian 

fleet,  ii.  171. 

^—  Luciano,  admiral  of  Genoa,  killed,  ii.  173. 

Hetro,  admiral  of  Genoa,  ii.  1/3. 

D'Orio,  IVanceico,  murden  Girolamo  Riario,  ii.  234. 
Drago,  son  of  Charlemagne,  imprisoned  by  Louis  I.  i.  66. 
Duke*  of  the  empire,  i.  93. 
Dungalo  of  Paria,  i.  50. 
Danoit,  count,  ii.  125. 
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EbboH,  archbiihop  of  Rbeim*,  i.  62. 

Ebeii.al-arabi,ffiJtxiMtti(SmgiMM,\.  19. 

Eberard,  duke  of  Franconia,  i.  97- 

Eeieri,  margrave  of  Tburio^a,  i.  170. 

Eetelino  da  Romano,  the  elder,  i.  302.    Becomes  a  monk,  303. 

— -  da  Romano,  the  cruel,  podeitb  of  Vernaa,  L  303.    Cnuade,  againit 

him,  323.    Hia  death,  325. 
E4Mtind,  son  of  Heoiy  III.  king  of  England,  the  SicUisn  ctoirn  offered  to, 

i.330. 
EJwardl.  king  of  England,  procara  the  releaie  of  Charlea  II.  king  of 

Naplea,  i.  364.  note.    Hii  alliance  with  Adolpbiu,  king  of  the  Ronani, 

369. 
frfiMirtf  III.  king  of  England,  created  ticar  of  the  empire,  i.  490.  Refosa 

the  imperial  crown,  495. 
Eghari,  iteward  of  the  royal  table,  ilun  at  Ronceanllet,  1.  20. 
Eg'mfiard,  i.  20.  45. 
EgmoiU,  Bee  D'Egmont. 

Elba,  poisetsed  by  Piaa,  i.  426.    Seized  by  Genoa,  429. 
Eleanor  of  Austria,  ii.  299.  Married  to  Emmannel,  king  of  Ponagal,  374. 

And  to  Francis  I.  king  of  FVance,  376. 
Eleanora  of  Porlugsl,  married  to  Frederic  III.  emperor,  ii.  97- 
Electim  of  the  Pope,  vested  in  the  cardinals,  i.  261.    See  Conclave. 

• of  German  kinfrs,  see  Euiperore. 

Electoral  uniea  of  Germany,  ii.  320. 

Electort,  number  of,  i.   190.  nole.    304.  note.     Reduced  to  Mren,  361. 

Their  rights  under  the  Golden  Ball,  531.    Their  privileges,  ii.  46. 
Elitabelh,  queen  of  Albert  I.  i.  376.  note. 
-^— ,  vridonr  ofWenceslaus  IV.  kingof  Bohemia,  i.  391. 
—  ■-,  daughter  of  Wenceslaus  IV.  king  of  Bohemia,  i.  .391.    Married  to 

John,  king  of  Bohemia,  ii.  47. 
— — ,  queen  of  Hungary,  drowned,  ii.  12.  note. 
— ,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Si^muad,  married  to  Albert  V.  of  Austria, 

ii.88. 
-^,  daughter  of  Geoi^,  duke  of  Bavaria,  clums  bis  estates,  u.  321.  Her 

death,  322. 
Emmannel,  king  of  Portugal,  ii.  308,  note.    Marries  Eleanor  of  Austria, 

374. 
ffltpctw*  of  the  West  how  elected,  i.  9?.    Their  rights  in  the  twelfth 
century,  184.    Their  revenues,  186.    Mode  of  election  by  the  Golden 
Bull,  531.    Their  power,  ii.  43. 
Ew^ure,  the  Western,  restored  by  Charlemagne,  i.  37.    Its  bonndariea. 
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46.  Mie.     DiamembermeDt  of,  under  ChBrles  the  Pftt,  78.     Re«tontii»i 

of  b;  Otbo  I.  100.  Clumed  by  the  Pope  a*  a  papal  fief,  234. 
England,  kingi  of,  descended  from  Henr^  the  Lion,  i.  283,  naie. 
Eniio,  eoa  of  Frederic  II.  created  king'  of  Sardinia,  i.  308.    Made  pri- 

Boner,  io  Bolof^,  318. 
Eribtrt,  archbishop  of  Milan,  i.  136.    Ruaes  a  civil  war,  133.    Submitt 

tn  Henry  IV.  141. 
Erie  III.  kiDg  of  Denmark,  abdicates,  i.  201. 

I.  dulte  of  SHe-LaaeDbtuY,  i.  496.  £3G.  nott. 

IV.  duke  of  Saxe-IiaDenbnrg,  ii.  48. 

Erie-Edmund,  kicg  of  Denmark,  i.  201. 
Erneit,  duke  of  Austria,  ii.  88.  note. 

■ ,  duke  of  Swabia,  laid  uoder  the  Ban,  i.  136. 

Etiaiei  of  the  Church,  i.  222.     ConBrmed  to  the  Pope  by  Rodolphof 

Hapshurg,  356.     (See  Romagna.)    Sute  of,  in  the  thirteenth  ceolury, 

440.    In  the  fourteenth  and  ftfteentb,  ii.  327- 

of  the  couDteBB  Matilda,  i.  224. 

Etie,  Bce  D'EBte. 

£WJ«,  count  of  Parii,  i.  77-    Kin);  of  France,  80.    Hie  death,  82. 

,  duke  of  Aqnitaine,  subdued  by  Charles  Martel,  i.  3. 

—,  count  of  CbBinpafi^e,  ckunis  the  kingdom  of  Bni^ndy,  i.  137- 
Eugeiuu*  II.  Pope,  hia  decree,  i.  68. 

III.  Pope,  i.  202.  206. 

IV,  Pope,  ii.  37-    Driven  from  Rome,  39,    Deposed  by  the  counril 

of  Baile,  90.    His  death,  96. 
Everard,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  i.  253. 
Etcareh$,  the  imperial,  nile  Ravenna,  L  3. 


AfltM,  submits  to  Frederic  I-  i,  246.  Taken  by  Frederic  II.  310.  Con- 
firmed to  the  Pope  by  Rodolph  I.  365.  Betrayed  to  Bolt^a,  443. 
Possessed  by  the  Manfredi,  ii.  137.  Seized  by  Czear  Borgia,  311. 
Seised  by  Venice,  324.  Taken  by  the  Pope,  331.  Surrenders  to  the 
French,  344. 

F^ggmiAa,  Francesco  da,  slain,  i.  463. 

,  Neri  da,  lord  of  Lucca,  expelled,  i.  453. 

■ ,  Uguccione  da,  lord  of  Pisa,  i.  452.    Snbdnes  Locca,  ibid.    Defeats 

the  Gnelphs,  ibid.    Expelled  from  Hsa,  463. 

Faiiero,  Marino,  his  conspiracy  and  decapitation,  i.  425. 

Falie  dterelalt,  what,  i.  96. 

Farinata  degl'  EJberti,  a  Ohibellin  chief,  defeats  the  Guelphi  of  Florence, 
i.  433.    Saves  the  city,  ibid. 

F*mtte,  fUnticcio,  slua  at  the  Taro,  ii.  283. 
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Failrade,  queen  of  Charlemagne,  i.  30. 
Fav'tta,  kinc  of  Asturia,  i.  i8, 
Ftlix  III.  Pope.  i.  103. 

v.  Antipope,  see  Amadeus  VIII. 

.  bishop  of  I'rgel,  refivcs  lh«  Neatorian  heresy, !.  33. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  aecoud  son  of  Ihe  archduke  Philip,  ii.  332.  Affianced 
to  Anne  of  Hungary,  370.     Afterwards  emperor,  374. 

II.  (the  Catholic,)  kinR  of  Aragou,  hU  marria^  with  Isabella,  queen 

of  Custile,  ii.  288-  Hie  perfidious  character,  289.  Joins  Louis  XII.  in 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  305.  Expels  the  French,  ibid.  Made  refrent 
of  Castile,  322.  Joins  the  holy  league,  341.  Seizes  Navarre,  350. 
His  dt^ath,  367. 

I.  king  of  Naples,  ii.  135.  147.    Hia  war  with  Innocent  VIH.  23?. 

Hie  treachery  to  hie  nobles,  242.  His  title  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  261. 
His  death,  263. 

II.  duke  of  Calabria,  retreats  before  the  French  in  Itomagna,  ii.  266. 

Ketr^ala  from  Rome,  270.     Assumes  the  crown  of  Naples,  276.    Flies 
to  Ischla,  ibid.    Returns  to  Naples,  285.    His  death,  ibid. 
Fermo,  march  of,  i.  203.    Overrun  by  the  Germans,  277-    Reconquered 

by  Innocent  111.  ibid.     Maintains  its  obedience  to  the  Pope,  443. 
Ferrara,  joins  the  league  against  Frederic  I.  i.  256.     Submits  to  the  house 
of  Este,  302,441.    (See  D 'Est e.)    Confirmed  to  tbe  Pope  by  Rodolph  I. 
355.    Seized  bv  Venice,  441.    Interdicted  Iiy  John  XXII.  463.    Erected 
into  a  dutchy,  ii.  161. 
Fie/i,  hereditary  in  Germany,  i.  IBS. 
FteUofMay,  }.  4fi. 

Fieichi,  family  of,  in  Genoa,  i.  419.  ii.  164. 
FieioU,  destruction  of,  1.  214. 
F^rtt  prayeri,  privilege  of,  ii.  46. 

Flaiuiert,  Tested  in  the  house  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117.    Its  wealth  and  turbu- 
lence, ibid. 
FUmingt,  their  violence  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  ii.  115.    And  to  Msximi- 

lian,  119. 
FterKttee,  her  early  importance  and  growth,  i.  213.    Deprived  of  her  terri. 
tory  by  Frederic  I.  266.    Affairs  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  431. 
Factions  in,  432.      Government  of  the  Ancients,  ibid.      The  .\rts,  434. 
The  Buonomini,  435.    Tbe  Priors  uf  the  Arts,  ibid.    The  Gonfalonier 
of  justice,  436.     Exclusion  of  the  nobles  from  the  government,  437. 
The  Bianchi  and  Neri  factions,  438.     Besieged  by   Henry  VII.  448. 
New  change  in  the  constitution,  509.     Dissensions  of  the  Ricci  and  Al- 
hiwi,  ii.  197.    The  Ammoniti,  ibid.     The  Medici,  198.    {See  Medici.) 
Ldd  under  an  interdict  by  Sixiua  IV.  223.     Alisoked,  229.     Revolution 
in,  349.    Becomes  a  dutchy,  350. 
Florida,  archbishop  of  Cosenza,  his  ruin  and  death,  ii.  308. 
Fvdrani,  parata,  and  naiuiimaticu>n,  defined,  i.  15. 
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Foligno,  adheres  to  the  Ohibelliaa,  i.  441,     Submits  to  the  Pope,  U.  I3li. 

Fidkmer,  the  moak,  preachi^  the  first  cmaade  id  Germany,  i.  197> 

Fondolo,  Oabrino,  tyrsnt  of  Cremona,  ii.  26. 

For/i,  eoDfirmed  to  the  Pope  hy  Rodolph  I.  i.  365.  Seized  by  M[i)(liinarilo, 
443.  Podsesaed  by  the  Otdelaffi,  ii.  136.  Aaeigneil  to  Oirokmo  Hiurio, 
230.    Takeu  by  Cotsar  Borgia,  31 1.    Suirenden  to  the  French.  344. 

Formotut,  Pope,  crowns  the  emperors  Guido  and  Lambert,  L  82.  His  body 
disinterred  and  insulted,  108. 

Forlification,  copied  by  the  Italians  from  th«  Turks,  ii.  267- 

Foicari,  Francesco,  doge  of  Venice,  ii.  193.  His  deposition  and  death,  196. 

,  Jacopo,  his  banishment,  ii.  193.     And  death,  195. 

Fivnee,  eastern,  see  Germany. 

■ ,  proper,  boundaries  of,  nnder  Cbarlemag'ne,  i.  8. 

Franeeii,  Napoleone,  joins  the  cooapiracy  ^^nst  the  Medici,  ii.  218, 
Escapes  pursnic,  223. 

Franche  Comt4,  or  county  of  Burgundy,  i.  88.  note.  Surrendered  to 
Frederic,  I.  252.  Seized  by  Louis  XI.  ii.  114.  Surrendered  to  Mazimi- 
liuo,  126. 

FtantM  I.  king  of  France,  ii-  358.  Assumes  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan, 
369.  Invades  July,  360.  Defeats  the  Swiss  at  Marignaan,  362. 
Knighted  by  the  chevalier  Bayard,  363.  Abolishes  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  365.     Becomes  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  376. 

Framnt  II.  duke  nf  Bretainy,  ii.  120.     His  death,  123. 

of  Austrin,  son  iif  Maximilian,  ii.  374. 

St.  founds  the  order  of  lesser  brothers,  i.  289.  note. 

Francetca,  widow  of  Lodovico  Pico,  surrenders  MirandoU  to  the  Pope,  ii. 
338. 

Franconia,  dutchy  of  i.93.    Extinguished,  351.  ii.  M. 

Fran/fipaui,  family  of,  i.  191. 

,  Uttone,  marries  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Manuel,  L  254. 

Franki,  eatablished  in  Gaul,  i.  1. 

Franx  von  Sickint^en,  ii.  302.  note. 

Frederic  I.  elected  king  of  Germany,  i.  200.  First  expedition  into  Italy 
227.  Crowned  kinj^  nf  Lombardy,  229.  And  emperor,  232.  Second 
expedition,  336.  Sides  with  the  Antipope,  242.  Third  expedition,  247. 
Fourth  expedition,  249.  His  second  coronation,  250.  Escapes  from 
Italy,  251.  Hfth  expedition,  254.  Defeat  at  Alessandria,  266.  And 
at  Iiegnann,  257.  Submits  to  the  Pope,  258.  Sixth  expedition,  265. 
Joins  the  third  cniaade,  267.     His  death,  iliid. 

II.  crowned  kingof  the  Romans,  i.  274.  King  of  Sicily,  280.  Invited 

to  Germany,  282.  Crowned  emperor,  291.  Takes  the  cross,  ibid. 
Evades  his  oulh,  292.  Marches  into  Lombardy,  293.  His  abortive  de- 
parture  for  Palestine,  294.  Is  excommunicated,  295.  Sails  for  PuleS' 
tine,  296.  Crowns  himself  king  of  Jerusalem,  298.  Makes  peace  with 
the  Pope,  299.    Ravages  Lombardy,  303.    Seizes  Austria,  304.    Per- 
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Mcntea  the  church,  311.    Hia  deposition,  316.     Hi*  cnieltjr  before 

ParmB,  317-    His  death  and  character,  318. 
III.  elected  kini;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  91.  Crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  98. 

Hia  death  and  character,  127. 
,  prince  of  Naplea,  aon  of  Ferdinand  I.  refaaet  the  cronn  ii.  238. 

Become*  Yiag  of  Naples,  286.    Expelled  and  driven  into  France,  305. 
,  II.  kinic  of  Siciljr,  i.  343,  nolt.    Staled  klnfi^  of  Trinacrii,  444.    His 

alliance  with  Henry  VII.  447.    Inradea  Calabria,  449.     Hostility  to 

Naples,  472,     His  death,  498. 

,  of  Hnhenzollern,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  ii.  49. 

— —  I.  elector  Palatine,  ii.  104,  145.  note. 

II.  duke  of  Austria  (Erat  race,)  deprived  of  hia  dutchy,  i.  304. 

III.  tiiular  duke  of  Auatria,  beheaded  at  Naplea,  i.  339. 

I.  (of  Hapibnrg),  dnke  of  Auatria,  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial 

throne,  i.  409.    Elected  king  of  the  Romans,  457.    Defeated  and  made 

prisoner,  465.    His  death,  480. 
IV.  of  Auatria,  count  of  Tyrol,  protects  Pope  John  XXIIl.  ii.  27- 

Difidea  his  estate  irith  his  brother  Eroeat,  89.  note. 
— —  V.  of  Austria,  see  Frederic  HI.  emperor. 

HI.  (the  Wiae)  dnke  of  Saxony,  ii.  372.    Refuaes  the  empire,  378. 

II.  <of  Hohenstaufen,)  duke  of  Swabia,  i.  182,  139. 

III.  (of  Hohenstaufen,]  see  Frederic  I,  emperor. 

—  IV.  (of  Hohenstaufen,)  duke  of  Swabia,  attends  Frederic  I.  into 
Italy,].  237-    Hia  death,  251. 

V.  (of  Hohenat&ufen.)  duke  of  Swabia,  1.  252.    Joina  the  third  cru- 
sade, 267.     His  death,  ibid. 
I.  landirrave  of  Tharin)[ia,  defeats  Albert  1. 1.  392. 

—  11.  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  refuses  the  empire,  i.  496. 

-—  of  Hobenzollem,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  i.  353.    Ancestor  of  the 

kings  of  Pruasia,  ibid.  note. 

of  Misnia,  ii.  48.  note. 

FVeedmen  of  Germany,  ii.  69. 

Fyegoti,  dogea  of  Genoa,  ii.  167- 

Frego*o,  Giano,  doge  of  Genoa,  expelled,  ii.  353. 

,  Ottariano,  doge  of  Genoa,  ii.  364.   Surrenders  Genoa  to  the  F^-ench, 

36a 

,  Paolo,  archbiahop  of  Genoa,  ii.  168.  f»te.  24). 

,  Fietro,  admiral  of  Genoa,  ii.  172. 

WretmAal^,  executed  for  a  conapiracy  against  Lorenso  de'  Medici,  ii.  222. 

FHar*,  mendicant,  orders  of,  i.  266.  BOf«. 

Fr^vTg,  canton  of,  joina  the  Hehetic  confederacy,  ii.  393. 

-'—I  dty  of,  founded  by  Berthold  IV.  duke  of  Zsringen,  i.  396.  note. 

.n^tbtti,  vested  in  the  house  of  Bui^undy,ti.  117. 
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F^itutt,  conquered  by  Pqun  and  Chkrle*  Hartel,  i.  7-    Thar  tettktBRit 

eutofthenUiDe,  10. 
Frittli,  ranged  by  the  Turks,  ii.  163. 
fVvtfa,  kiDf^  of  Oviedo,  i.  18. 
F^oittaTi,  miEtakes  in  his  chronicle,  ii.  8.  iMe. 
Fuggert,  bankers  of  Auf^burg,  ii.  377. 
Ar«(,  Walter,  of  Uri.  his  conspiracj  igtuiut  the  iTranny  of  Albert  I.  L  401. 


Gaieta,  republic  of,  extinmushed,  i.  225. 
Galeano,  count,  beheaded  in  Naples,  i.  339. 
Gambacvria,  IVanceschino,  conservator  of  Rea,  i.  624. 

,  I^ero,  lord  of  Pisa,  asasMinated,  ii.  211. 

Gvrbagnate,  PVancesco,  invites  Henry  Vll.  into  Italy,  i.  416. 

Gtueotu,  settled  in  France,  i.  10.    Defeat  Charlemagne  at  Ronceanllfla, 

2a 

Cotton  de  Foix,  see  de  Foix. 

GQltamtiela,  general  of  Venice,  ii.  164. 

Gtlamt  11.  Pope,  i.  ISl. 

Geaoa,  assames  a  republican  goremment,  L  211.    Her  early  proaperity 

212.  Alliance  of,  with  Innocent  II.  194.  With  Frederic  I.  230.  Her 

Beet  defeated  by  the  Piians  off  Meloria,  312.    Affairs  of,  418.    Wars 

with  Venice,  420.    And  with  Rsa,  426.    Submits  to  Henry  VII.  446. 

Besieged  by  the  Obibellina,  463.    Revolts  from  Robert,  king  of  Naples. 

498.    Afi&ir»  of,  ii.  163.    Surrendered  to  Milan,  241.    To  France,  296. 

Revolts  from  Louit  XII.  346.    Snbiniu  to  France,  353.    Revolts,  ibid. 

Surrendered  to  France,  360. 
Gentry  of  Germany,  ii.  68. 
George,  duke  of  Barario-Landshnr,  contest  for  his  estates,  ii.  321- 

von  Freunsberg,  ii.  %!l.  note. 

Gerard,  elector  of  Mentz,  promotes  the  election  of  Adolphoi,  king  of  the 

Romkns,  i.  366.    His  conspiracy  against  Adolphus,  374.    IHi  opposition 

to  Albert  I.  377. 

,  Abbot  of  Einsidlin,  brings  the  Svriss  into  notice  i.  394. 

Gerberga,  widow  of  Carloroan  of  France,  i,  12. 

Gerber^e,  sister  of  count  Bernard,  drowned  by  the  emperor  Lothaire,  i.  63. 

Gerbtrt,  see  Silvester  II. 

Gerlat  of  Nassau,  elector  of  Mentz,  i.  492. 

Genminy,  changes  in,  i.  8B.    lU  bonodariet  in  the  tenth  centnry,  92.    Its 

dutchiea,  93.  Ii»  union  with  Italy,  100.  State  of,  in  the  twelfth  century, 

184.    From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  ii.  42.    Its  boundaries 

ill  the  firteeolb  centnry,  43.    Divided  into  circles,  302. 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  II.  marries  Henry  VUI.  dnite 

of  Bararia,  i.  190.  196.    And  Henry  IX.  duke  of  Bavaria,  197. 
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Gertrude  of  Auatria  toother  of  Frederic,  titular  dnke,  i.  367. 

Getter,  Herman,  goreraor  of  Schweitz  and  Uri,  i.  399.    Auaasioated  bv 

Waiiam  TeU,  403. 
Ghent,  iti  commerce,  ii.  11".    lu  imubordination,  115.  118.    Deweged 

by  Frederic  III.  122. 
Gherardeechi,  lee  Ugolino. 
Gherardo  of  n»a>  executed  in  Naplei,  i.  339 
Ghibelliia,  gee  Gaelphg  and  Ghibellina. 
6'tan0  della  Bella,  hii  rolatitaiy  exile  from  Florence,  i.  437. 
Gieremei,  family  of,  id  Bologna,  i.  442. 
Gilbert,  duke  of  Lorraine,  i.  97- 

Giotto,  eatabliaheB  the  Florentine  school  of  painting,  i.  440. 
GiteBa,  second  queen  of  Charlemagne,  i.  12. 

,  qneen  of  Conrad  II.  crotvned  empreu,  i.  136. 

,  dauftfater  of  Lewi*  the  Debonaire,  i.  C6.  79. 

Glarii,  i<iw»  the  Siriaa  confederacy,  i.  497- 
Godfi'ty  I.  duke  of  Brabant,  i.  94. 

II.  dnke  of  Bmbant,  i.  1 18. 

IV.  duke  of  Brabant,  i.  146. 

V.  duke  of  Brabant,  i.  146.     Married  to  tbe  coanteai  Matilda,  156. 

Hit  murder,  ibid. 

< of  Bouillon,  bia  motive  for  joining  the  firtt  crusade,  i.  168.  note. 

of  Lauffenburg,  i.  347. 

Godtchali,  the  monk,  preaches  the  first  cnuade  in  Germany,  i.  197. 

Goete  von  Berlichingen,  ii,  302.  note. 

Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  proviiions  of,  i.  S30. 

.^—Fleece,  order  of  the,  instituted,  ii.  117. 

Gondebald,  the  monk,  i.  59. 

Gotualvo  de  Cordoia,  the  great  captain,  ii.  284.     Assists  Ferdinand  II.  in 

the  conquest  of  Naples,  306.    Siezes  Cfesar  Borgia,  317. 
Gontaga,  family  of,  their  reign  in  Mantua,  i.  478.  iL   160. 

,  Feltriuo,  ii.  160. 

,  Francesco,  murders  his  brother  Ugolino,  ii.  160.    Ii  murdered  by 

his  brother  Lodorico,  iliid. 
,  Francesco,  11  lord  of  Mantua,  u.  149.    He  puts  to  death  bis  wife, 

Agnese  Viscoote,  160. 
— ^,  Gian-FVanceiico,  created  marquis  of  Mantua,  ii.  38.  note.  161. 
,  Gian -Francesco  II.  marquis  of  Mantua,  cDmrnanda  the  troops  of  the 

allies  against  Charles  VIII.  ii.  281.    Made  prisoner  by  the  Venetians, 

334,    Made  gonfalonier  of  the  church,  338. 

,  LodovicoLii.  160. 

■ ,  Lodovico  II.  murders  his  brothers,  ii,  160, 

,  Ridolfo,  ii.  281.    Slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  283. 

,  Ugolino,  murdered  by  his  brothers,  ii.  160. 
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GolMc  kingdom  in  Spun,  annihilated  by  the  Saruens,  1.  I. 

GotAt  of  Italy,  gupeneded  by  the  Loinhnrda,  i.  1. 

Gradetugo,  Ketro,  doge  of  Venice,  i.  42S. 

Granada,  taken  from  tbe  Moon,  ii.  289. 

Grand  Chamberlain,  office  of,  filled  by  Gilbert,  duke  of  Lorraine,  i.  97.   By 

Lenia  II.  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  636. 
Grand-Cafhbearer,  office  of,  Ailed  by  Herman,  duke  of  Swabia,  i.  97.    By 

Wencealaiig,  prince  of  Bohemia,  635. 
Grand-Marihal,  office  of,  filled  by  Arnold,  duke  of  Bavaria,  i.  97.    By 

Rodolph,  duke  of  Sue- Wittenberg.  635. 
Grani-SeMKhai,  office  of,  filled  by  Eberhard,  duke  of  Praocooia,  i.  97.  By 

Rapert,  elector  palatine,  636. 
Oregon/ 1.  Pope,  i.  106. 

II.  Pope,  founds  the  papal  aoTereif[nty,  i.  lOfi, 

III.  Pope,  seeks  aasistance  from  Charlet  Manel,  i.  5.    Encourafpa 

image- worship,  106. 

IV.  Pope,  appears  in  the  rebel  camp  agunit  the  emperor  Lema  I.  i.  60. 

V.  Pope,  i   124. 

VI.  Pope,  i.  143. 

VII.  Pope,  i.  152.    His  quarrel  with  Henry  JV.  155.   Hia  death,  160. 

His  preteosiims  to  universal  supremacy,  161. 

VIII.  Pope,  i.  276. 

IX.  Pope,  i.  294.     He  excommunicates  Frederic  II,  295.    Invades 

Apulia,  297.    Hi8death,313. 

X.Pope,  L  361. 

XI.  Pope,  i.  540.     His  death,  642. 

XII.  Pope,  ii.  19.    Hia  re«igo»tion,  28.    And  death,  31. 

VIII.  Aniipope,i.  181. 

Grimaldi,  fiiuiily  of,  in  Genoa,  i.  419. 

,  Antonio,  admiral  of  Genoa,  defeated  off  Ctmllari,  ii.  1 70. 

Grimiald  I.  prince  of  Benerento,  i.  24.    United  with  Charlemagne,  26. 

Hie  defection,  31, 

'  H.  prince  of  Benevento,  makes  peace  with  Charlem^ne,  i.  41. 

,  mayor  of  the  palace,  i,  2.  nalt, 

Grippo,  third  son  of  Charles  Martel,  i.  5. 

Grim,  Sebastiano,  aent  to  Constantinople  by  Venice,  ii.  228. 

GrMi,  see  Rntli. 

Gueidret,  province  of,  purchased  by  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  ii.  1 17- 

260. 
Gaelpk,  family  of,  i.  196. 

I.  count  of  Weinicarten,  i.  56. 

V.  duke  of  Cariuthia,  i,  195, 

VI.  duke  of  Bavaria,  i.  166.  196.    Opposei  Henry  IV.  1C9.    Deseria 

the  Pope,  171. 
VU.  duke  of  Bavaria.  1. 171-  195. 
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Cw^  VIII.  of  Banria,  i.  196.    Mu^nis  of  Tnicanr  idi]  duke  of  Spoleto, 

203.    Retcuea  the  papil  mesiengen,  242.    Snrreiidera  hte  esIMM  to 

FMeric  I.  252. 

IX.  only  MD  of  Ouelph  Vni.  his  death  in  Italy,  i.  252. 

— ~,  GnneEund,  mairies  Azio  II.  marquis  of  Tuscanf,  i.  196. 

Guelplu  and  Ohibelline,  origin  of  the  termi,  i.  ]97>    Their  diMentioM  in 

ItalT,  277.  4)1.  427.  429.  432.  442.     Their  anioD,  4»4.     Coutew  io 

Florence,  31.  197. 
Gmeciardim,  a.  254. 

Gwdo,  duke  of  Spoleto,  crowned  emperor,  i.  82.    His  death,  ibid. 
^^,  BTchbUhop  of  Vtenne,  excommanicaCet  Henry  V.  i.  182. 
— ,  duke  of  Tuscany,  i.  86.    He  marries  Maroiia,  108.    Depoae*  Pope 

John  X.  109. 
Caealcanti,  banighed  from  Florence,  i.  439.     Hit  cnltiration  of 

philosophy,  440. 
Gamigi,  lord  of  Lucca,  ii.  213- 
CunpouKfer,  invention  of,  at  first  made  littlealteration  in  Italian  warfare,  ii. 

357'     Its  effect  in  securing  the  peace  of  Qermany,  303. 
GMnther,  of  Schwartzburg,  king  of  the  Romans,  i.  496. 


H. 

Hadrian,  mole  of,  see  St.  Angelo. 

•^— ,  Pope,  Ke  Adrian. 

Hmnoult,  vesred  in  the  house  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117. 

Hantto,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  i.  150. 

/fuMe-TWai,  league  of  the,  ii.  56.    Their  foreign  retationa  and  infloeDce, 

57.    Ruined  by  the  passage  round  the  Cape,  itiid.  mie. 
Haptburg,  counts  of,  i.  345. 
Harnetcar,  punishment  of,  i.  98.  note. 
Harold,  Iting  of  Denmark,  reduced  by  Olho  I.  i.  98. 
Uaroun-al-raickid,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  seeds  nn  euboaay  to  Charlemagne 

i  39. 
Hartman,  the  elder,  count  of  Kyburg,  i  347- 

,  tlie  younger,  count  of  Kyburg,  i.  348. 

• of  Uapsburg,  his  melancholy  death,  i.  361. 

Harlx-minei,  discovery  of,  ii.  83. 

ffaaheood.  Sir  John,  his  white  company,  i.  521.    He  deierta  the  Vjaconti. 

640. 
Hedwige,  mother  of  Rodolph  I.  i.  346. 
Htlian,  Louis,  ambassador  of  Louis  XII.  his  oration  against  Venice. 

iL336. 
Hetvetie  eon/Meracy,  see  lesgue  of  the  Swiss. 
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Htwg  I.  (Th«  Fowler)  Vmf;  of  Oermany,  i.  89. 

II.  (The  Chute)   kiug  of  Oerrnaoy,  i,  12/.    And  of  Italy,  138, 

Croimed  emperor,  130.    HU  death,  134. 

m.  elected  kiog,  J.  136.    Crowned  emperor,  144.    His  death,  14?. 

IV,  elected  kinj;,  i,  149.     HUcooteit  with  Gregory  VII. about  invuti- 

CnreB,  154.    Crowned  emperor,  159.    His  mUfortunea  and  deaih,  174. 
V.  elected  king,  i.  171.  1/5-    Hie  quarrel  with  Paschall  II,  177. 

Crowned  emperor,  178-  Tenninatet  the  dispute  about  inTestituieB,  183. 

HiB  death,  ihid- 
VI,  elected  kio^  of  the  Romans,!.  251-  Marries  Con  slantia  of  Sicily, 

266,     Croivned  emperor,  271.     His  baseness  to  Richard  1,  king  of 

England,  272.    Conquest  of  Sicily,  273.    His  death,  274. 
VII-  choaen  king,  i.  410.    Obtdns  for  his  son,  John,  the  kingdom  of 

Bohemia,  411.    His  expedition  into  Italy,  445.    Crowned  king  of  luly, 

ibid.    And  emperor,  448.    His  war  with  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  449 

His  death,  460. 
^— of  Carinthia,  king  of  Bohemia,  i.  391,    He  it  deposed,  411.    Vote* 

at  the  election  of  Frederic  of  Austria,  467.    Father  of  Margaret  Maul- 

la«che,  491. 

II.  king  of  England,  Bcknowledges  Pope  Alexander  III,  i.  243, 

III.  king  ef  England,  accepte  the  offer  of  Sicily  for  hie  son  Edmund 

i.  330. 

V.  king  of  England,  li.  30. 

VII,  king  of  England,  l^intly  supports  Francis  11.  duke  of  Bretaioy 

ii.  123.    Bought  over  by  France,  126. 

VIH.  king  of  England,  joine   the  holy  league,  ii.  341.      Invades 

France,  355.     Captures  Terouenne  and  Touroay,  366.     Becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  empire,  377. 

,  son  of  Conrad  HI.  elected  successor  of  his  father,  I.  199.    His  on 

mature  death,  200. 
,  son  of  Frederic  II.  crowned  king  of  the  Romans,  i.  290.    His  rerolt 

300.    And  submission,  301. 

the  younger,  eon  of  Frederic  II.  i-  329.    His  death,  ibid, 

- — ,  elector  of  Cologne,  i,  456. 

—  of  Vimeoburg,  elector  of  Mentz,  i.  492. 496. 
,  prince  of  Anhalt,  ii-  48.  note. 

■        of  Aragon,  made  prisoner,  ii,  145. 

of  CastUe,  senator  of  Rome,  L  336. 

,  duke  of  Austria,  i.  466.  464, 

— —  I.  dnke  of  Bavaria,  i.  98.  iwla. 

II.  duke  of  Bavaria,  hie  revolt  and  defeat,  i-  117,  Hia  renewed  re- 
volt, 121. 

VH.  (The  Black)  duke  of  Bavaria,!.  190- 

VIII.  CTbe  Prood)  duke  of  Bavaria,  i.  192. 195.    His  great  poiiw. 

sioDs,  196.    Put  under  the  ban,  ibid     His  death,  ibid. 
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Henry  IX.  (of  Auilrin]  <1ake  of  Bavaria,  i.  197-     Resi(rn«  BuTaria,  and 

created  dnke  of  Austria,  202. 
——  X.  (The  Lion)  duke  of  B&TBri>,  i.  197-  202,    AccnnipaniM  Frederic 

I.  iuto  Italy,  227.     Rescues  tbe  measengcra  of  Alexander  III.  242. 

His  ruin  and  «ile,  264.    ReductloD  by  Henry  VI.  271. 
,  duke  of  lower  Bavaria,  sides  wi[b  Oltocar  11.   kin|^  of  Bohemia 

against  Rodolph  1.  i.  366. 

,  dukeofBrabaDt,  i.  174. 

,  duke  of  Friuli,  defeats  the  Huni,  i.  34. 

,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  ii.  60. 

//imnnnof  Luxemburg,  crowned  king  of  Germuijr,i.  IG9.  His  death,  170. 
■        duke  of  Swabitt,  i.  97. 

II.  duke  of  SwBbia,  i.  127- 

' of  Sielieoeicben,  aids  the  escape  of  Frederic  I.  i.  2S1 . 

Htrmenigarde,  empress  of  Lewis,  I.  i,  56. 

ffexamilion,  the,  built  across  the  istlimus  of  Corinth,  ii.  180. 

Hitdebrand,  ihe  monk,  i.  144.    M^evardiDal,  151.    Pmcnres  the eletrlion 

of  Alexander  II.  ibid.     Elected  Pope,  152.     See  Oregarjr  VII. 

,  duke  of  Spolelo,  submits  to  Charlemagne,  i.  16. 

Hildegarde,  wife  of  Ciiarleraagne,  i.  21 .  30. 

f/illrudg,  daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  married  to  Odilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  i. 

25. 
Hinkmar,  archbishopofBheims,  asserts  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church, 

i.  166. 
f/uiem,  caliph  of  Spain,  i.  32. 
Hekerutau/en,  house  oF.  i.  191.    See  Conrad  III.  Frederic  I.  Henry  VI. 

Frederic  II. 
HoheaioUern,  house  of,  ii.  49. 
Holland,  county  of,  attempt  of  Albert  I.  to  seize,  i.  377-    Vested  in  the 

house  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117. 
Himeriutll.  Pope,  i.  191. 
HI.  Pope,  i,  290.    Crowns  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  291. 

His  death,  294. 

IV.  Pope  i.  363. 

II.  Antipope,  i.  152. 

Hormadag,  Pope,  i.  104. 

Hagh,  king  of  Italy,  i.  87.     Mis  expulsion  from  Rome.  ibid.  109.     And 
dethronement,  63. 

,  duke  of  France,  i.  98. 

,  count  of  Aries,  i.  85. 

,  count  of  Burgundy,  i.  71- 

fiuge,  son  of  CbaHemagne,  mnfioed  by  Lewis  I.  i.  55 

Hunald,  duke  of  Aqiiitaine,  made  prisoner  by  Charlemagne,  i.  12.  Stoned 

to  death,  14.  note. 
HungQriant,  occupy  Panaonia  and  invade  Italy,  i.  83.  Their  ravages,  87. 88. 
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ffunrBiy, [unf^Hnm  of,  \.\2S.3S4.ii.  110.    Vested  in  the  house  of  Austria, 

370. 
Huniaile$,  gee  Corvinui. 
Hunt  or  Avan,  their  settlement,  i.  9.    Defeat  of,  by  the  Renerals  of 

Charlemagne,  34.     Expelled  Pannonia  by  the  HuDgariani,  83. 
//««,  John,  ii.  23.     His  murder,  34. 
Huuitf*,  their  insurrection  and  wars,  ii.  35. 


I. 

Imhtreottrt,  the  Freoch  genera),  made  prisoner  at  Gninegate,  ii.  3G6. 

IntfAa,  submits  l«  Frederic  I.  i.  S46.  Confirmed  to  the  Pope  by  Rodnlph 
I.  355.  Rescued  from  the  Bologneae,  443.  PosseBserf  by  llie  Man- 
fred!, ii.  137.  SoldtoSixtuslV.  forOirolamoRiario,  216.  Taken  by 
CEeaar  Bor^a,  310.     Surrenders  (o  the  Freni^b,  344. 

Imperial  Chamher,  of  SigismuDd,  ii.  73.  Of  Maximilian,  its  constiiutioD, 
300.  and  note. 

Indulgendet,  granted  by  Alexander  VI.  ii.  319. 

Ingtlburga  of  Denmark,  married  to  Philip  II.  king  of  France,  i.  284.  Her 
divorce,  ibid. 

Innocent'W.  Pope,  i.  191.    Made  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  204. 

III.  Pope  i.  276-    Asserts  the  papal  power  in  Rome,  277.    Recon- 

quen  the  papal  liefs  in  Italy,  ibid.     His  death,  2B3.    HU  character, 
ibid.    His  exorbitant  pretensions,  2S6,    Originates  Iheinquisition,  287. 

— ' —  IV.  Pope,  i.  313.  Retires  to  Lyons,  314.  Excommunicates  Fre- 
deric II.  316. 

V.  Pope.  i.  359. 

VI.  Pope,  i.  608.    His  death,  536. 

VII.  Pope,  ii,  18. 

VIII.  Pope,  ii.  236.    His  war  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples.  23?. 

He  makes  peace,  241.    His  nef;otiatioQ  with  Bajaset  II.  246,    His 
death.  349. 

laguhiiion,  institution  of  the,  i.  287'  Ahordve  attempt  to  establish  It  in 
Germany,  ii.  63.  nole. 

InquiiitoTt  of  the  press,  instituted  by  Sixlus  FV.  ii.  234.  note. 

Merdiei  upon  kingdoms,  i.  167.  285,  395.  429.  ii.  223.  233. 

Interregnum,  the  grand,  i.  327. 

Iave*tiluTe  of  ecclesiastics  with  the  ring  and  crozier.  i.  96.  Quarrel  between 
the  Popes  and  emperors  respecting,  154.  179.  Termination  of  the  dis- 
pute, 183. 

/fmc,  empress  uf  the  East,  ber  proposed  alliance  with  CharlemBgne,  i.2l. 
Rupture  with  Charlemagne.  26.    Deposes  her  ton  Constantine,  3S. 
Herself  deposed,  39. 
Irmeiuavl,  the  sacied  oolnmn  of  the  Saxons,  i.  11. 
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Iraeriut,  hli  stDtl;  of  the  Ronuui  law  at  Bologna,  i.  239. 

IiabelU  of  En|[lMid,  empress  of  Frederic  II.  i.  301. 

■■— ,  empre<B  of  Charln  IV.  i.  539. 

-^  of  BavtriB,  qaeen  of  Conrad  IV.  and  mother  of  Conradioo,  L  331, 
335. 

—  qneen  of  Castile,  married  to  Ferdinaod  II.  king  of  Araj[on,  ii.  238. 
Her  death,  322. 

——  of  Austria,  married  to  ChriitiaD  II.  king;  of  Denmark,  ii.  375- 

,  dutchess  of  Aojoii,  regent  of  Naples,  ii.  144, 

— ,  dutcbess  of  Bretainjr,  ii.  120.    Her  death,  124. 

of  Naples,  dutchess  of  Milan,  ii.  250.    Imprisoned  in  Paria,  267- 

hckia,  m^ax  of  Ferdinand  H.  kin);  of  Naples,  to,  ii.  276. 

liaiinn  language,  its  decline  after  Boccacdo,  u.  248.  Its  improrement, 
253. 

IhUg,  <Urision  of,  tinder  Charlemagne,  i.  14.  Kingdom  of,  given  to  Ber- 
nard, 43.  lis  union  with  Oermany,  100.  State  of,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 207-  225.  In  the  thirteenth,  411.  In  the  fourteentb,  470.  In 
the  fifteenth,  ii.  130.    General  view  of,  2GI. 


Jaaipe  da  8.  Croce,  ii.  316. 

Jaeque$  de  la  Marche,  marries  Johanna  II.  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  139.    Be- 
comes a  Franciacan  friar,  140. 
Jamei  of  Majorca,  marries  Johanna  I.  queen  of  Ntqtles,  ii.  S. 
Jerome  of  Pnigue,  his  murder,  ii.  34. 
Jtntmlem,  taken  bf  Snladin,  i.  267.    Ceded  to  Frederic  II.  297.    Laid 

under  an  interdict,  298. 
Joachim,  elector  of  Brandenbnrji,  ii.  376. 
Joan  of  England,  married  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  265. 

,  daughter  of  Louia  XI.  married  lo  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  ii.  120. 

Johanna  1,  queen  of  Naples,  i.  499.    Suspected  of  the  murder  of  her  hufr- 

band  Andrew,  601.    Her  second  marriage,  503.    Her  third  marriage, 

ii.  5.     Her  fourth  marriage,  ibid.     Her  murder,  8. 
II.  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  139.     Her  incontinence,  ibid.    Marries 

Jacques  de  la  Marche,  ibid.     Adopts  Alfonso  V.king  of  Ar^on,  142. 

And  Louis  III.  duke  of  Adjou,  143.    Her  death,  144. 
—  of  Aragon,  married  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  ii.  2S9.    Pro- 

clumed  queen  of  Castile,  322. 
John  1.  Pope,  imprisoned  by  Theodoric,  L  104. 

VIII.  Pope,  crowns  the  emperor  Charles,  i.  627- 

IX.  Pope.  i.  108. 

X.  Pope,  defeats  the  Saracens  at  the  Garigliano,  i.  86. 109. 

^—  XI.  P(^,  i,  109.    Deprived  of  hit  temporal  power,  ibid. 
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Join  XII.  Pope,  L  103.    And  priace  of  Rome,  [10.    Hu  diipoation  uid 

dttlh,  112.113. 

XIII.  Pope,  i.  113. 

XIV.  Pope.  i.  123.    Starred  to  death,  123. 

XV,  Pope,  i.  123. 

XVI.  Pope,  marilatod.  i.  125. 

XVII.  Pope,  i.  129. 

XVni.  Pope,  i.  129. 

XIX.  Pope,  1.  133. 

XXI.  Pope,  i.  360. 

XXIl.  Pope,  i.  462.   ExcommiinicatetLetriiV.  466.  His  dead),  4SS. 

XXIIl.  Pope,  ii.  22.    Hii  degradatioa,  28. 

/'a/fe^DftuI.  emperor  of  theEast, recognises  the  Fope'tauthority,!.  639. 

II.  emperor  of  the  Eait,  risiti  Italy,  ii.  90. 

Zimiteet,  emperor  of  the  Ea<l,  L  116. 

of  Luxemburg,  kin)c  of  Bohemia,  i.  411.  449.  466.    He  join)  Lewis 

v.,  464.    Made  imperial  vicar  in  Italy,  4B2.    SUin  at  Creci,  493. 

,  king  of  Bulgaria,  his  aubmissioo  to  Pope  Innocent  III,  i.  266. 

,  king  of  England,  bis  m^an  submiagion  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  i.  386. 

,  kiDg  of  Jerusalem,  see  De  Brieone. 

•■^— ,  king  of  Navaire,  made  prisoDer,  ii.  145.    Becomes  king  of  Aragon 

and  Sicily.  146. 

(d'  Albret.)  king  of  Navarre,  ii.  317- 

III.  king  of  Portugal,  married  to  Catherine,  posthumous  danghter  of 

Philip,  king  of  Castile,  ii.  3/6. 
-~~,  prince  of  Aragon,  married  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  it.  389.     I^ 

death,  376. 
— — ,  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  FV.  i.  545. 

,  prince  of  Orange,  ii.  120. 

,  brother  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  sdzes  the  Leonine  city,  i.  448. 

,  cardinal  of  Aragon,  ii.  236.  nole. 

,  duke  of  Bretainy,  killed,  i.  sm. 

,  dukt  of  SaxC'Lauenburg.  i.  4&6. 

,  duke  of  Hwahia  (the  ParriddeJ,  assassinates  king  Albert  I.  i.  406. 

II.  marquis  of  Monlferrat,  i.  49B.    His  death,  ii.  7- 

,  cotmt  of  Hunault,  bis  success  over  Albert,  i.  378. 

,  count  of  Holland,  i.  377- 

~—  of  Anjou,  his  attempt  upon  Naples,  ii.  146. 

,  d'Appia,  count  of  Romagna,  i.  443. 

— — ,  son  of  Crescentius,  governs  Rome,  i.  129. 

.^^  of  Procida,  his  conspiracy  against  Charles  I.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  340. 

^— ,  abbot  of  Struma,  (Calixtus  III.  Aotipope]  submits  to  Alexander  III. 

i.261. 
Joktt-IIenfjf,  mai^rave  of  Moraria,  i.  491.    Marriage  irith,  and  dirorce 

from,  Alargaret  Maultascbe,  ibid. 
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JiMM,  mBTpvve  of  Monri*,  ii.  t ,    Elected  kin;  of  the  Romans,  23. 

JaUlee,  inslituted,  i.  387-     Limit«]  to  fifty  yean,  508. 

Jadilh,  wife  of  Lewi*  I.  i.  65.     She  ia  compelled  to  take  the  nil,  59. 

of  BarariB,  marries  Frederic  II.  duke  of  Swabia,  I.  195. 

— —  of  Hapiburg,  married  to  WenceilauB  IV.  king  of  Bohemia,  i.  369. 
Julia*  II.     Pope,  ii.  319.     Hii   project  for  ezpetlinn  the  French  from 

Italv,  324.    Joins  the  league  of  Cenbray,  329.    Hia  coaqueits  from 

Venice,  331.     Deserts  the  league,  335.      Takes  the  field,  338.     Be. 

siej^t  and  takes  Mirandola,  ibid.     RecOTCra  the  papal  states,  346.     Hia 

death,  360. 
Jtatiee,  administration  of,  under  Charlemagne,  i.  46.    Defects  in  the  syi. 

tern  of  Germany,  ii.  T\.    See  Austrag,  Imperial  chamber,  &c. 


King  of  the  Romans,  title  of,  when  frat  used,  u  130.    By  bein  presump. 

live,  290.  note. 
Kn>ght$  of  Germany,  ii.  66. 
KuUenberg,  siege  of,  i.  390. 


LaditlauM,  king  of  Bohemia,  atiendi  Frederic  I.  into  Italy,  I.  23?. 
-^I.  king  of  Hungary,  becomes  the  vassal  of  the  Pope,!.  168. 

—  III.  king  of  Hungary,  murdered,  i.  363, 
■ ,  king  of  Naples,  elected  king  of  Hungary,  iL  17- 

Rome.  138.    His  death,  ibid. 

—  Poslhomns,  king  of  Hungary,  ii.  92.    And  of  Bohemia,  93.     Hts 
death,  102. 

Lambert,  emperor,  i.  82.    His  death,  83. 

LamberUxizi.  family  of,  in  Bologna,  i.  442. 

Lampugnano,  GloTannandrea,  assassinates  the  duke  of  Milan,  ii.  169. 

Lanct,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  617.  ■*»'«■ 

Landaii,  favourite  of  Francis  II.  duke  of  Bretuny,  his  execution,  ii.  1 19. 

Ijawtamman,  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  Swiss,  i.  395. 

Landenberg,  Berenger,  governor  of  Unterwalden,  i.  398.    Expelled  bj  tlie 

Swiss  confederates,  404. 
ifl«rfo.  Pope,  i.  108. 

— — ,  count,  his  mercenary  computy,  i.  620. 
^—,  Michele,  made  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  ii.  202.    His  banishment, 

203. 
LandthteeU,  foot  soldiers  of  Maximilian,  ii.  374. 
La  Paliue,  general  of  I<oiiis  XII.  assisU  Maximilian,  iL  333.     Savn  R4> 

Tenna  fNim  pltmder,  344.    Made  prisoner  at  Ouinegate,  366. 
Latttte,  eardinm),  the  papal  legate,  I.  442. 
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I^eague  of  Ctathnf,  ii.  327- 

of  the  Hanse-townB,  see  Haose. 

,  the  Holy,  ii.  341. 

• of  the  ItBliaiis  gainst  the  Turki,  il.  229. 

or  Lombardf ,  againBt  Frederic  I.  i.  252.    Afcaiiut  Frederic  II.  303. 

of  (he  Rhine,  ii.  66. 

of  Sifftbia,  ii.  230.  321. 

of  the  Swiu  Cuttont,  origin  of  the,  i.  401.     Afade  permanent, 

462. 
Legalet,  papal,  Bent  to  kingdooiB,  i.  166. 
Leghorn,  diamantled  by  the  Oeooeee,  i.  427.    Delirer«d  up  to  CbaHea 

VIII.  ii.  269.    Siege  of  by  Maximilian,  290. 
Lfgmm,  battle  of,  i.  257.    Taken  by  the  French,  ii.  337. 
LenziA,  Geffrey,  father  of  Alexander  VI.  ii.  249. 
Leo  III.  Pope,  conspiracy  agsinel,  i.  36.    CrotvoB  Charlemagne  emperor, 

•SI. 

IV.  Pope,  crowns  Lewis  IL  emperor,  i.  69.    Hi«  death,  ibid. 

V.  Pope,  i.  108. 

VI.  Pope,  i.  109. 

VIII.  Pope,  I.  1 12. 

IX.  Pope,  i.  144.     Made  prisoner  by  the  Normani,  145. 

'X.  Pope,  il.  361.    Hia  rapacity,  368.     Heads   a   league  ^jiunat 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  359. 

,  the  laaurian,  emperor  of  the  East,  i.  106. 

Leon,  the  capital  of  Aaturia,  i.  IS.  note. 
Le<^d  III.  margraTe  of  Austria,  i.  189. 
—^  IV.  marf^rave  of  Austria,  obtains  Bavaria,  i.  143. 

—  V.  duke  of  Austria  (first  race),  joins  the  tbird   crusade,  i.  267. 
Imprisoos  Richard  I.  of  England,  272. 

1.  duke  of  Austria  (second  race),  i.  465.    Defeated  by  the  Swiss  at 

Morgarten,  460.     His  death,  468. 

II.  duke  of  Austria,  ii.  2.     Defeated  and  slain  by  the  Swiss  at 

Sempacb,  3. 

III.  duke  of  Hesse,  ii.  69. 

son  of  Albert,  margrave  of  Austria,  i.  143, 

Ltmt,  1.  elector  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  I,ewis  V.  emperor,  i.  466.  496. 
ii.48. 

—  II.  elector  of  Brandenburg,  i.  636. 

II.  (The  Severe)  elector  palatine  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  L  352. 

III.  elector  palatine,  ii.  28.    His  library,  82. 

V.  elector  palatine,  ii,  377- 

III.  landgrave  of  Heaie,  ii.  91. 

-"■  of  Tarento,  his  marriage  with  Johanna  I.  queen  of  Naples,  i.  603. 

His  death,  ii.  6.     ' 
Lewu  I.  (The  Debonair)  created  king  of  Aqnilaine,  i.  22.  35.    He  reduces 
VOL.  II.  2   B 
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Barc«Ioiu,  41.    Crowna  himielf  emperor,  44.    His  unfortuDBte  reiffn, 
54.    Hi8  death,  65. 
Leteu  11,  kinif  of  Italy,  i.  6?.     Crowoed  emperor,  70.    His  humili&tioD  to 
the  Pope,  ibid.     His  death,  73. 

III.  ]i\ag  of  Provence,  i.  84.    Crowned  emperor,  ibid. 

11.  (the  Germanic)  king  of  Germany,  i.  67.  70.     Hi»  death,  74. 

III.  king  of  Germany,  i.  86. 

rV.  king  of  Germany,  i.  S4.  38. 

V.  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  i.  466.    Is  excommunicated,  466. 

His  expedition  into  Italy,  469.  Crowned  emperor  by  the  Antipope,  474. 
His  death,  493. 
^—  king  of  France,  see  Louis. 

I.  king  of  HoDgary,  i.  600.    He  invades  Naples,  603.  607- 

II.  king  of  Hungary,  betrothed  to  Mary  of  Austria,  ii.  370.    Slun  at 

Mohacz,  ibid.  note. 
Limbwg,  vested  in  the  bouse  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117- 
lAterature,  revival  of  by  Charlemagne,  i.  61.    Cultivation  of,  in  Germany, 

it.  78.     In  Italy,  263. 
Liatberge,  wife  of  Tassillo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  i  26. 
Liulgarde,  wife  of  Charlemagne,  i.  31. 
Liulpnad,  bishop  of  Cremona,  i.  1 15. 

Lodi,  hostility  of  towards  Milan,  i.  1%.    Assumes  a  republican  form  of 
government,  211.     Destroyed  by  Milan,  ibid.      Restitution  of,  238. 
Submits  10  Henry  VII.  446. 
lAtdvrice,  count  of  San-Bonifazio,  lord  of  Mantua,  i.  416. 
Lombardy,  conquest  of  by  Cbarleraagne,  i.  12.    Dutchies  of,  14.  and  nole. 
Its  extent  in  the  twelfth  century,  207.     League  of,  against  Frederic  I. 
252.     AgWDBt  Frederic  II.  302.      Republics  of,  412.      See  Milan, 
Mantua,  &c. 
toredaao,  GUcomo,  bis  rancour  against  the  doge  Foscari,  ii.  196. 
Lerraine,  kingdom  of,  i.  70. 

—  ■-,  datchy  of,  divided  into  upper  and  lower,  i.  94.    Held  by  Otho  II.  as 
a  fiefof  France,  118.    See  Brabant. 

liolhaire  I.  i.  54.    Crowned  emperor,  67.    Revolts  agunst  his  father,  68. 
Defeated  at  Fontenaye,  65.    His  abdication  and  death,  69. 

11,1.181.189.    Cronaed  emperor,  192.    His  death,  194. 

,  king  of  France,  his  war  with  Otho  II.  i.  118. 

,  king  of  Italy,  i.  87.    His  death,  88. 

^— ,  king  of  Lorrune,  i.  69.    His  divorce,  71.    His  death,  72. 
Louh  I.  see  Lewis  the  Debonair. 

—  II.  {the  Stammerer)  king  of  France,  i.  76. 
III.  king  of  France,  i.  76. 

IV.  king  of  France,  i.  98. 

-~—  VII.  king  of  FVance,  joins  the  second  cniMde,*i.  199.  Acknowledge* 
Pope  Alexander  III.  243. 
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— —  IX.  king  of  PrsDC«,  attempu  to  mediate  between  loDOceot  IV.  and 
Frederic  II.  i.  316.    Hu  canon izatiou,  3S0. 

XI.  king  of  Fnuce,  ii.  111.    His  character,  ibid.     Uib  irar  with 

Frederic  in.  116.    HUdeatb,  119. 

—  XII.  duke  of  OrleaoB,  ii,  120.  His  imprisonment,  123,  Sent  bf 
Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  266.  Takei  posKssion  of  Novan,  280.  284. 
Hii  title  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  ibid.  Sorrenden  NoTare,  ibid.  Be- 
comes king  of  France,  291.  Invadei  the  Milanese,  294.  Joins  Ferdinand 
II.  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  304.  Loses  Naples,  305.  Marries  Anne, 
widoTT  of  Charies  VIII.  309.  Defeats  the  Venetians  at  Gbiaradadda. 
331.  Loses  Milan,  345.  Regains  and  loses  Milan,  363.  Marries 
Mary  of  England,  36?.    His  death,  36B. 

Louit  1.  duke  of  Anjou,  adopted  by  Johanna  I.  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  7.  261. 
Hie  death,  10.  aole. 

^~—  II.  duke  of  Anjou,  ii.  10.  note. 

III.  dukeof  Anjon,  adopted  by  Johanna  11.  ii.  143.  261.    His  death, 

144. 

Lubeck,  foundation  of,  ii.  53.    Head  of  the  HaDae-Toims,  56. 

Z.Mva,  chief  city  of  Tuscany,  i.  209.  Early  nars  with  Ksa,  213.  Declares 
for  the  Guelphs,  429.  Submits  to  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  451.  Cap- 
tured by  Uj^ccione  da  Faggiuola,  452.  Submits  to  Castruccio  Castra- 
cani,  453.  470.  Seized  by  John,  king  of  Bobemia,  483.  By  the  Scala, 
486.  Sold  to  Florence,  488.  Taken  by  Piaa,  510.  Purchases  her 
libeny  from  Charles  IV.  639.  Submits  to  Milan,ii.  149.  Recovers  her 
independence,  213. 

Laeerne,  canton  of,  joins  the  Swiss  confederacy,  i.  497- 

Lvehu  II.  Pope,  i.  206.    His  violent  death,  ibid. 

ITI.  Pope,  1.  262.    Opposes  Frederic  I.  266.    His  death,  ibid, 

Ludolph,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  ii.  65. 

— >-,  duke  of  Carinlhia,  i.  170. 

Lttrigrumo,  Giacopo,  king  of  Cyprus,  ii.  187.  »olf. 

^— ,  Pietro,  king  of  Cyprus,  captured  by  the  Genoese,  ii.  172. 

I/uiher,  Martin,  originates  the  reformation,  ii.  375. 

Luxemburg,  vested  in  the  house  of  Borgundy,  ii.  117- 

Ltumry,  rapid  increase  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  264. 


M. 

UaciiaiuSI,  his  panegyric  on  Cnsar  Borgia,  ii.  314. 

Maffei,  Antonio,  joins  the  conspiracy  against  the  Medici,  ii.  218. 

M^eo  At'  Maggi,  lord  of  Brescia,  i.  417. 

Maghittardo  da  Stitmana,  a  Ghibellin  chief,  L  443. 

Stahomed  II.  Sultan,  his  ravages,  ii.  100,     Takes  Constantinople,  ibid. 

Besieges  Belgrade,  ibid.    His  war  with  Venice,  179.    Hii  ioTaiion  of 

Italy,  228.    His  death,  230. 
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Mainard,  duke  of  Carinlhia,  i,  376.  note.  v.  259. 

,  count  of  NeubauB,  Recent  oF  BohemU,  ii.  93. 

^— ,  son  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  fllar^arel  Maultasfhe,  ii.  259. 

Maio,  favourite  of  William  I.  Wag  of  Sicily,  i.  230.  His  assassinaiion,  249. 

Majorca,  taken  by  the  Genoese,  i.  214. 

Malateifa  of  Rimini,  defears  (he  fiolognese,  i.  442.  443. 

,  lord  of  Rimini,  i.  516. 

— ,  Carlo,  ii.  20. 

,  Galeotld,  i.616. 

-^— ,  Pandolfo  n.  obtains  Brescia,  ii.  150. 

,  Pandolfo  HI.  succeeds  to  the  f;oierDmeDt  of  Rimini,  ii,  232.    Loses 

Rimini,  311. 
— — ,  FariaiDa,  wife  of  Nicol&  III.  marquis  of  Este,  put  to  death,  ii.  161. 

,  Roberto  I.  ii.  135. 

,  Roberto  II.  ii.  224.    Defeats  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  232.    Hi* 

sudden  death,  ibid. 
■^^,  Si^smondo,  ii.  136.    He  lands  in  the  Morea,  ISO. 
MalipitTo,  Pasquale,  elected  doge  of  Venice,  ii.  196. 
Manfred,  son  of  Frederic  II.  Regent  of  Sicily,  i.  329.     Kin^  of  Sicily,  331. 

Defeateil  anil  slain,  334. 
Ma^fi-edi,  family  of,  lords  of  Faenza  and  Imola.  ii.  137. 
,  Astorre  111.  lord  of  Faenza,  ii.  245.   Losses  Faenza,  311.  His  cruel 

fate,  ibid. 
— — ,  Galeolto,  lord  of  Faenza,  bis  murder,  ii.  244. 
— ,  Tttddeo,  sells  Imola  to  Sixtus  IV,  ii.  216, 
Manichaani,  persecution  of  the,  i.  30O. 
Manner*  of  the  Germans,  ii.  SI. 
Mantua,  joins  the  league  against  Frederic  I.  i.  256.    Governed  by  Ricardo, 

ciiunt  of  San-Boniftizio,  416.    And  the  Bonacosai,  ibid.    Subjected  to 

tbe  Gonzaghi,  ii.  160. 
Manuel  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the  East,  his  treachery  to  the  crusaders,  i. 

199.    HarasBed  by  the  Normans,  230.    His  design  to  reunite  the  two 

empiree,  248.    Contritmtes  to  (be  restoration  of  Milan,  2fi3. 
Man^faelarct  of  Germany,  ii.  83.     Of  Italy,  252. 
March  of  Spain,  established,  i.  20. 

Marche*  of  Austria,  Misnia,  and  Sleswiek,  establiabed,  i.  89. 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI/.  emperor,  dies  at  Genoa,  i.  447. 
— ,  wife  of  Lewis  V.  emperor,  i.  473. 

,  queen  of  Sicily,  widow  of  William  I.  i.  248, 

of  Austria,  ii.  118.    Affianced  to  Charles  \in.ibid.    And  to  John  of 

Aragon,  289.    Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  323.    Promotes  the  league 

of  Cambray,  329,     Married  to  Philibcrt  II.  duke  of  Savoy,  37fi.     Her 

wide  government,  ibid. 

of  Naples,  married  to  Charles  of  Dumzzo,  ii.  5. 

(MauliaBcbe,)  heiress  of  Tyrol,  married  to  Henry-John  of  Bohemia, 
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i.  491.    Aod  to  LewU  of  Bavaria,  ibiil     A«sigDS  the  Tfrol  to  the  houte 
of  Austria,  ii.  269. 

Margravei,  their  office,  i.  94. 

Maria,  king  uf  Hutii^ary,  ii.  12. 

of  Cyprus,  queen  of  Naples,  li.  139. 

,  (wife  of  Charles  II.),  queen  of  Naplea,  i.  363. 

of  Naples,  married  to  Charles,  duke  of  Durazzo,  i.  500. 

Marosia,  her  ioflueuce  in  the  papal  election,  i.  108.  Marries  Alberic, 
marquis  of  Camerino,  ibid.  And  Guido,  duke  of  Tuscan;,  ibid.  Aad 
Hugh,  king  of  Italy,  109.  Is  sent  to  a  cloister,  ibid.  Her  deecendanta 
become  POpes  and  counti  of  Tiuculum,  133. 

Marquitatet  of  Italy,  i.  208. 

Marqultet,  governors  of  the  marches,  i.  16. 

Martin  I.  Pope,  his  tragical  fate,  i.  105. 

IV.  Pope,  i.  363. 

V.  Pope,  ii.  31.    His  death,  37. 

-     -,  king  of  Aragon,  ii.  20. 

Mary  of  Auairia.  married  to  Lewis  of  Hungary,  ii.  370.  374. 

of  Burgundy,  ii.  113.    Her  marriage  with  Maximilian,  116.    Her 

death,  ibid. 

— —  of  England,  married  to  Iiouis  XII.  ii.  367. 

Matilda,  eraprets  of  Hear;  V.  i.  162. 

,  the  countess,  i.  146.    Sides  with  Gregory  VII.  against  Henry  IV, 

166.     Her  bequest  to  the  church,  181. 

— — ,  abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  i.  122. 

of  Hapaburg,  married  to  Leivis  II,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  i.  354. 

Matraverti,  faction  of,  in  Piea,  i.  524. 

Maximiiian,  archduke  of  Austria,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  ii,  110. 
Marries  Mary  of  Burgundy,  1 16.  His  imprisonment  in  Bruges,'  121. 
Marries  Anne  of  Brelainy,  124.  The  marriage  nu  ill  lied,  125.  Succeeds 
to  the  empire,  259.  Marries  Blanca  Sforza,  260.  His  first  expedition 
into  Italy,  290.  Makes  a  disastrous  war  with  the  Swias,  292,  Campaign 
gainst  (lie  elector  palatine,  321.  Second  expedition  into  Italy,  325. 
Obtains  cfae  title  of  Emperor  elect,  ibid.  Hisiieai^n  of  becoming  Pope, 
339.  Serves  under  Henry  VIII.  kin|;  of  England,  350.  Third  expedition 
into  Italy,  366.     His  death  and  character,  373.     His  family,374. 

Mechlin,  vested  in  the  house  of  Burgundy,  ii.  117."~ 

Medici,  faatWy  of,  their  inSueoce  in  Florence,  iL  199.    They  are  Wmo- 

niihed.  304. 
,  Atessandro   de',  duke  of    Florence,  his  doubtful  < 


^^,  Aiiionio  de',  ii.  203.    His  execution,  ibid.  note. 

,  Bartolomeo  de',  conspiracy  of,  ii.  198. 

,  Biam-a  de*,  daughter  of  Piero,  ii.  211.    Married  to  Guglielmo  de' 

Paiii,  217. 
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Uedici,  Caterina  de',  queen  of  Henry  II.  kbg  of  Franc*,  ii.  305.  mdt. 
>— ^,  Coaimo  de',  son  of  Giovanni,  ii.  205.    His  exile,  ibid.    Hia  real, 
206.    Uncongtilulional  acte  of  hie  frieodi,  ibid.  His  death,  208.  Styled 
"  Father  of  hia  country,"    209. 

,  Giovanni  de',  ftonfaloder  of  Florence,  ii.  204.  Inatitutes  tike  Catatto, 

ibid.    HU  death,  205. 
— ■■,  Oiovaoni  de',  bod  of  Coaimo,  hit  death,  ii.  206. 
— -,  Giovanni  de',  son  of  Lorenzo,  created  cardinal,  ii.  245.  Driven  from 
^orence,  269.    Made  prisoner  at  Ravenna,  344.   Restored  to  Florence, 
349.    Elected  Pope,  362.    See  Leo  X. 

,  Giuliano  de',  son  of  Fiero,  ii.  211.    His  aesaBsioation,  221, 

• ,  Oiuliano  de',  son  of  Lorenzo,  driven  from  Florence,  ii.  262.    Res- 
tored, 349.    His  death,  3R6. 

,  Giulio  de',  ii.  344.    Aftertrards  Pope  Clement  VII.  350.  noU. 

^-^,  Lorenzo  de',  son  of  Giovanni,  ii.  205. 

. Lorenzo,  de',  son  of  Piero,  ii.  211.  214.    His  princely  authority  in 

Florence,  215.  Escapes  the  conspiracy  of  the  Paszi,  221.  Excomma. 
nicated  by  Sixtua  IV.  223.  Hi«  visits  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples, 
227-  Forms  a  league  attainst  Venice,  231.  Abrofcates  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Florence,  239.  Captures  Pietra  Santa,  240.  Rejrarded  as 
prince,  245.  Preserves  the  peace  of  Italy,  246.  His  death.  247-  His 
verses,  254. 
— — ,  Lorenzo  de',  nephew  of  Leo  X.  ii.  364.  Put  in  posiesuoD  of 
Urbino,  366. 

,  Madalena  de',  married  to  Franceschetto  Cibo,  ii,  245. 

,  Nannina  de',  dauj^bter  of  Piero.  u.  211. 

,  Piero  de',  son  of  Cosimo,  ii.  208.    Hia  rule  in  Floreoce,  209.    Hia 

death,  210. 
— ,  Kero  de",  son  of  Lorenzo,  his  impolitic  devotion  to  Naples,  ii.  260. 
Cedes  Che  Florentine  possessions  to  Charles  VIII.  266.    Expelled  from 
Florence,  269,    Drowned  in  the  Garigliano,  305.  note. 

,  Salvestro  de',  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  ii.  199.    Hia  death,  203. 

,  Veri  de',  his  moderation,  ii.  203. 

Sfeuteriinger  ot  GerniKaj,  ii.  81.  note. 

Melchthal,  Arnold,  of  Unterwaiden,  i.  399.    His  coapiracy  against  the 

tyranny  of  Albert  I.  401. 
— — ,  Henry,  of  Untervraldeo,  cruelty  of  Landenber;;  to,  I.  399. 
SleMt,  ardibishop  of,  arch-diancellor  of  Oermany,  i.  96.  352.    His  office 

and  functions,  531. 
Michael,  PalteoloKUS.  emperor  of  the  East,  fiivonrs  the  conspiracy  against 

Charles  I.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  341. 
Michael  Angek,  his  birth,  ii.  253.     Favoured  by  Julius  H.  361. 
Michele,  Don,  friend  of  Ceesar  Borgia,  ii.  314. 

MSan,  governed  by  her  archbishop,  i.  131.    Her  enmity  to  Pavia,  ibid. 
Civil  war  in,  136.    Siege  of  by  Conrad  II.  139.    Blockaded  by  her 
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■oblet,  142.  Becomes  a  republic,  210.  Her  mr  with  CiemoDa  and 
nLvia,211.  Reluctant  Bubinisaion  to  Frederic  I.  226.  Siege  of  and 
Burrender  to  Frederic  I.  238.  Second  liege  of,  243.  Aod  surrender, 
244.  Restored  and  enlarged,  253.  Heads  the  IeaR:ue  of  Lombnrdy, 
266.  Ooveraed  by  a  podeatb,  302.  Affairs  of,  413.  ReTolutlou 
in,  473.  Erected  into  a  dulchy,  ii.  15.  147.  (See  Vieconte  and  Sfbraa.) 
Surrenders  to  Louis  XIl.  295.  Rerolts  from  Louis  XIL  346.  Orer- 
mn  by  the  French,  362.  Abandoned  by  the  French,  353.  Surrender! 
to  Francis  I.  364. 
Milaxto,  siege  of,  i.  498. 

MHitarg  tjttem  of  Oermany,  ii.  7S.    Its  revolatioo  under  MaximiUao,  d74. 

Jl/mwr«na/t  of  Germany,  ii.  68. 

MianetSager  and  Meitteriangrr,  ii.  81.  note. 

Mirandola,  besief^ed  and  taken  by  Julius  II.  ii.  338. 

Mwlmu,  duke  of  Poland,  i.  126. 

Miisi,  or  Commtsaaries,  their  ofGce,  i.  15. 

Moetfdgo,  TommsBO,  doge  of  Venice,  JL  193. 

Medtna,  her  early  war  with  Bologna,  i.  212.  Joins  the  le^rne  agniist 
Frederic  I.  256.  Snbmita  to  Obizro  II.  lord  of  Ferrara,  415.  ReTolts 
from  Azzo  VIII.  ibid.  Submits  to  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  483> 
Reconquered  by  the  house  of  Eate,  486.  Erected  into  a  dutchy,  ii> 
161.    Assigoed  to  Leo  X.  359. 

JUt^Stmo,  lord  of  Feimo  i.  516. 

Monle/ehri,  family  of,  lords  of  Urbino.  ii.  136. 

MomefeltTo,  Federico,  created  duke  of  Urbino  ii.  136.  note.  216.  Com- 
mands the  army  of  Sixtus  IV.  223. 

-^— ,  Gioranoa,  married  to  GioTaoni  delta  RoTcre,  ii.  216. 

,  Guido,  lord  of  Rsa.  i.  429.  442. 

,  Ouidubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  expelled  by  Csasar  Borgia,  ii.  312. 

Mmttetieeo,  Giunbattista,  joins  the  conspiracy  agunst  the  Medici,  ii  218. 
Beheaded,  222. 

Mont/errat,  marquisate  of,  ii.  162. 

Montoni,  Carlo,  a  bandit  of  Tuscany,  ii.  218. 

Montpetuier,  Gilbert,  general  of  Charies  Vlll.  left  in  charge  of  Naples,  n. 
27B.    His  capture,  and  death,  285. 

Montreal,  Frit,  i.  515.  His  company  of  mercenaries,  520.  Put  to  death 
by  Rienzi,  ibid. 

Moon,  see  Saracens. 

Maraoia,  nsti^A  by  the  Hungarians,  i.  390. 

Morea,  ranged  by  the  Tarka  and  Venetians,  ii.  ISO. 

Moro*ini,  family  of,  in  Venice,  i.  221. 

Mottin,  leader  of  the  Swiss,  ii.  353. 

Muia,  king  of  Sardinia,  expelled  by  the  Genoese  and  Pisans,  i.  133, 
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NaiauT,  Tested  In  the  houee  of  Burgundy,  ii.  1 1 1. 

Naplet,  dutchy  of,  irranted  to  Roger,  Viog  of  Sicily,  i.  191.    ExtiDCtiun 

of  the  republic,  225. 

,  king-dom   of,  separated  from  Sicily,  by  the  Sidlian  ve^pen,  i.  343. 

Affkirs  of,  ii.  137.     Conquered  by  the  Freuch  and  Spaaiards,  306. 

Reaanexed  to  Aragoo,  ibid. 
Narb^ne,  besieged  by  Charles  Martel,  i.  A.  Takeo  by  Pepio,  7- 
Naearre,  origin  of  the  kiogdom  of,  i.  6G.    Seiied  by  Ferdioand  II.  king; 

of  Araigon,  ii.  3&0, 
Nazareth,  ceded  to  Frederic  II.  i.  297. 
Negropcnt,  taken  iiy  the  Turks,  ii.  182. 
Nepotitm,  i.  360.  note. 
Neri,  faction  of,  in  Pistoia,  i.  431. 
Netherlandi,  provinces  of  the,  ij.  1 16, 
Netutria,  a  provinL-e  of  France,  i.  5. 
Nicephonu,  I.  the  Greek  emperor  recoj^nizes  the  title  of  Charlemagne,  i. 

39. 
—  II.  (Phocas,)  the  Greek  emperor,  hi*  war  with  Otho  I.  i-  115. 
Nkholttt  I.  Pope,  his  bridle  held  by  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  i.  70.    His  pro- 
ceedings against  Iiothure  kbg  of  Lorraine,  71.    His  death,  72- 

II.  Pope,  i.  151. 

III.  Pope,  i.  360. 

IV.  Pope,  i.  363. 

V.  Pope,  ii.  95.    He  promotes  liieratnre,  131 .    Founds  the  Vatican 

library,  132. 

■ V.  AntipopQ  i.  476.  481. 

of  Lorrune,  son  of  John,  titular  king  of  Naples,  ii.  262. 

Nublet,  inferior,  of  Germany,  11.  66. 

Noellet,  William,  cardinal- legate,  i.  641. 

Nogaret,  William,  advocate  of  Philip  IV.  i.  384,     Seizes  Boniface  VIII. 

at  AnagDi,  ibid.    His  excommunication,  387. 
Nordlingiant,  a  Saion  tribe,  i.  10, 

AWi,  Francesco,  murdered,  whilst  defending  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ii.  221. 
Normaiu,  their  incursions  on  the  empire,  i.  42.    They  besiege  Paris,  77. 

Their  settlement  in  Apulia,  120.      iDveetiture   of,    by    Henry  III. 

144,  And  by  Leo.  IX.  145.    Their  conquests  in  the  eoutb  of  Italy,  144. 

note.    End  of  their  dynasty  in  Sicily,  274. 
tiwara,  joins  the  league  agaioet  Frederick  I.  i.  256.    Occupied  by  Louis, 
duke  of   Orleans,  ii.  280.    Restored  to  Milan,  284.     Besieged  by 
the  French,  363.    Taken  by  Frands  I.  362. 
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Oatkt,  papal  dispensation  from,  i.  173- 

Oberto,  marquis,  made  count  of  the  Eucred  palace,  LIU. 

Odile,  duke  of  Bavariti,  i.  25. 

(Elilphaliatu,  a  Saxon  tribe,  i.  10. 

Ohfcgio,  Oiovanni  da,  lord  of  BiilDfrna,  i.  513.  52S. 

Olgiato,  Girolamo  aisasainateB  tbe  duke  of  Milan,  ii.  159. 

Olieier  le  Dain,  barber  to  Louis  XI.  sent  to  De|rociate  with  Ghent,  ii.  1 15. 

OVwerotto  da  Fermo,  ii.  313.    Stranj^led  bj  Caesar  Borgia,  315. 

Opilz,  Martin,  father  of  modero  German  poetry,  ii.  81.  nott. 

Ordeal,  the  leveral  kindi  of,  i.  IG2.  note.  ii.  75. 

Ordela£i,  family  of  the,  \axAi  ai  Forli,  ii.  136. 

,  Francesco,  i.  516. 

,  Pino,  bequeaths  Forli  to  hia  natural  sun,  Siuibuldo,  ii.  230. 

,!^imbaldo,  ii.  230. 

Orlando,  );orernor  of  the  March  of  BreCainy ,  slain  at  Roncesralle*,  i.  20. 
Ortini,  family  of,  in  Rome,  i.  381.    Their  diaseusioos  with  the  Colonna, 
448.  ii.  234. 

' ,  Clarice  degl',  nife  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ii.  245, 

Oriino,  Baitista,  cardinal,  his  impriaanroent.  ii.  31fi.    And  death,  ibid. 

,  Beltrando,  slain,  ].  614. 

,  Bertoldo,  brother  of  Pope  Nicholas  III.  i.  442. 

Orjino,  Bertoldo,  partisan  of  John  XXll.  i.  479. 

,  Francesco,  duke  of  Gravina,  ii.  313.     Strangled  by  Cgesar  Borgia, 

316. 

,  Pof^lo,  ii.  313.    Strangled  by  Ceesar  Borgia,  316. 

,  Rosso,  Cardinal,  i.  338. 

89.    His  conquests,  98.    Crovmed  <mperor, 

i.  1 17.     Defeated  by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens, 

119. 

.  III.  crowned  kiog  of  Germany,  i.  121.    And  emperor,  124.   Punishes 

the  Rninan  revolt,  ibid.     His  death,  125. 
,  IV.  disputes  the  crown  with  Ling   Philip,  i.  2/8.     Elected  king  and 

crowned  emperor,  279.     His  capitulation,  ibid.     Invades   Apulia,  280. 

Hie  excommunicatinn,   ibid.      Defeated  by  Philip  IV.  king  of  France, 

at  Bouvines,  283.     His  death,  ibid. 
— ,  of  Bavaria,  elector  of  Brandenburg  ii.  49. 
—,  I.  (of  Wittelsbach)  count  palatine  of  Bavaria,  threatens  the  papal 

anibaisador,  i.  236.    Obtaina  the  dulcby  of  Bavaria,  ii.  261.  note. 
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Olio,  II.  (the  lUustriotu)  elector  palttine,  and  duke  of  Bararia,  li.  48. 

,  duke  of  Anstrift,  i.  466. 

,  duke  of  Brunswick,  ii.  50. 

— ,  duke  of  Pranconia,  i.  127. 

I.  count  of  Burpmdy,  i.  252. 

^—  IV.  count  of  Burgundy,  reduced  bf  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  i.  363, 
,  count  palatine  of  WitteUbach,  asaasainates  Philip,  king  of  Germany, 

L278. 
— ,  btabop  of  Freijbgen,  U  22S.  note.    His  history  composed  in  Ijatin, 

ii.  81. 
—  of  Brandeobui^,  regent  of  Bohemia,  i.  362. 
— —  of  Brttnswiek  marries  Johanna  I.  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  6. 

of  Thurio)pa,  i.  149. 

Olha-mUiaM.  son  of  Adalbert,  king  of  Italy,  i.  100,  note. 

Otranio,  taken  by  the  Turks,  ii.  228. 

Ottwrar  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  candidate  for  the  empire,  i.  352.    His  war 

with  Rodolph  of  Hapsbuq;,  356.    His  humiliation,  358.    And  death, 

369. 
Oeitdo,  kbgdora  of,  i.  IS.    The  title  changed  to  Leon,  ibid,  mite. 


Padua,  her  early  warfare,  i.  212.    Joins  the  league  agunst  Frederic  I. 

256.     Siezed  by  Eccelino  da  Romano,  323.    Takeaby  Azzo  VII.  ibid. 

Submits  CO  the  Carrara,  416.    Seized  by  Gian-Oaleazzo  Viscoote,  and 

restored  to  the  Carrara,  ii.  148.   Submits  to  Venice,  177-    Surrendered 

to  Maximilian,  332.    Recaptured  by  Venice,  ibid.    Siege  of,  by  Maxi< 

milian,  333. 
PalaoiogvM,  Andrew,  surrenders  bis  rights  to  Charles  VIII.  Ii.  276.  t»ae. 

Andronicus,  son  of  the  emperor  John  I,  ii.  172. 

,  Demetrius,  ii.  276.  note, 

,  John,  emperor,  see  John. 

,  Manuel,  ii.  276,  note. 

,  Michael,  emperor,  see  Michael. 

,  Thomas,  ii.  276.  note. 

Palavacino,  Oberto,  podeat^  of  Placentia,  expelled,  i.  324.  415.     Podesti 

ofBresda,  417-    Of  Cremona,  418. 
Palermo,  the  Sicilian  vespers  commeuL-ed  at,i.  342. 
Palliam,  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  German  prelates,  i.  96.  ii.  62. 
Pandeett,  pretended  discovery  of,  i.  193.     A  favourite  study  in  Italy,  239. 
Pandel/ello  Alopo,  minion  of  Johanna  II.  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  139.    His 

execution,  140. 
PawM/Uecio  di  Guido,  i.  515. 
Pam-Me/,  right  of,  ii.  46. 
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Pennoiiia,  cooquered  by  Chtrlemagne,  i.  29. 
Paoiitw  of  Aquileia,  i.  60. 
Paohieao,  first  doge  of  Venice,  i.  216. 
Parentio,  aeoator  of  Rome,  i.  293. 
Pari*,  buieged  b;  the  Noniuuu,  i.  TJ. 

/>aniia,JDina  the  league  agunit  Frederic  I.  i.  266.  Siege  of  b;  Frederic  II. 
317.  Gonmed  by  the  Correfcgi,  417.  Submit*  to  the  papal  legate, 
472.  To  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  483.  Conquered  by  the  Scala,  A96. 
BeroICi  from  Maatino  Sola,  487.  Submits  to  the  Yiiconti,  513.  To 
Juliua  11.  u.  346.  Ceded  to  Leo  X.  368.  And  to  Frauds  1.  366. 
PatehaU  II.  Pope,  i.  172.     Imprisoned  by  Henry  V.  178. 

III.  Antipope,  i.  247.    Crowns  Frederic  1. 260.    His  death,  263. 

i'ofrMfvAf  of  the  church,  i.  106.  note. 

Palrieian  of  Rome,  title  of,  bestowed  on  Pepin,  king  of  France,  i.  6.  And 

on  Charlemagne,  14, 
Pnl  IL  Pope,  ii.  107. 

,  the  Deacon,  i.  50. 

Pavia,  capital  of  Lombardy,  besieged  by  Pepin,  i.  7-  Taken  by  Charie- 
magne,  14.  Bnmt  by  the  Hungoriana,  8?.  Burnt  again,  128.  Aasumea 
a  republican  government,  211.  Her  successes  against  Milan,  ibid. 
Sides  with  Frederic  I.  251.  Opposes  Charles  I.  king  of  Sicily,  412 
GoTcmed  by  a  lord,  417.  By  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  483.  Conquered 
by  the  Viacontl,  486.  Taken  by  Francis  I.  ii.  362. 
Paasi,  family  of,  in  Florence.  U.  216.  Their  conspiracy  against  the 
MetUd.  218. 

,  Antonio  de',  ii.  21?. 

-■  ■,  K«ncesco  de',  jmns  the  conspiracy,  ogtunst  the  Medici,  ii.  217. 
Seized  and  banged,  222. 

,  Goglielmo  de',  married  to  Bianca  de*  Medici,  ii.  217-    Joins  the 

conspiracy  against  the  Medici,  218.    His  exile,  222. 

,  Jacopo  de'.  Joins  the  conspiracy  agunat  the  Medici,  ii.  217-    Seized 
and  hanged,  222. 

,  Renato  de',  declinea  joiung  the  conspiracy  against  the  Medici,  ii. 

218.    Taken  and  hanged,  222. 
Peaee  of  Bagnolo,  ii.  233. 
Brusaels,  ii.  368. 
ConaUnce,  i.  262. 
Frankfort,  ii.  124. 
'     Friburg,  ii.  368. 
Noynn,  ii.  368. 
Senlis.  ii.  126. 
Turin,  ii.  176. 
Verdun,  i.  66. 
Pedro  of  Navarre,  the  Spanish  general,  ii.  343.    Made  prisoner  at  Ra- 
venna, 344.    Accompanies  Francis  I.  across  the  Alps,  3iS0. 
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Pelayo,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Asluria,  i.  17. 

Penlapolu,  goT«rned  by  the  imperial  exarcba,  i.  2.    Surrendered  to  Pepia, 

kiog  uf  France,  7- 
Pfpin,  the  Old,  major  of  the  palace,  i.  3. 
Pepin  d'Heristal,  prince  of  Aiulrasia,  i.  2,    H»  Tictories  over  the  FriaoDi, 

&c.  3.    Revives  the  Champ  de  Mara.  ibid. 
,  the  Short,  i.  6.    Is  crowned  king  of  France,  6.     Created  patridan  of 

Rome,  ibid.    Hia  death,  7. 
—— ,  eldest  son  of  Charlem^ne,  his  conspiracy  defeated,  i.  29. 
,  son  of  Charlemagne,  liiof;  of  ftalv,  i.  22.     His  attack  upon  Venire, 

219.     He  defeats  the  Huns,  34.     His  death,  43. 
^— ,  son  of  Lewia  I.  king  of  Aquitaiue,  i.  55.    His  death,  64. 

,  son  of  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaiue,  i.  67. 

P<7>o/i,  Giovanni  de'.i.  513. 

,  Jocopo,  i.  519. 

,  Rnm^o,  i.  486.  note. 

i.  436.  note.  619. 
n,  ii.  170. 
Perfidy,  prevalence  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  257. 
Perugia,  surrenders  10  the  Pope,  i.  277.     Adheres  to  the  Ghibclluu,  441. 

Declares  for  Robert,  king  of  Naplee,  447.  Submits  to  the  Pope,  ii.  136. 

Seized  by  Ceesar  Borgia,  316. 
Peiaro,  rejei^  the  papal  authority,  i.  443.  Submits  to  Alessaodro  Sforia, 
'    ii.  137.    Taken  by  Cxsar  Borgia,  311. 
PeftrofCourtenay,  emperor  of  the  East,  crowned  by  Hontiritu  UI.  i.  291. 

II.  king  of  Aragon,  surrenders  his  kingdom  to  Innocent  III.  i.  336. 

111.  king  of  Aragon,  i.  332.    Acquirea  the  island  of  Sicily,  343. 

,  king  of  Hungary,  i.  142. 

H.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  499. 

,  elector  of  Mentz,  i.  456. 

,  count  of  Savoy,  i.  346. 

of  K«a,  i.  60. 

Petrarea,  i.  498.    Cultivates  the  study  of  Greek  in  Italy,  ii.  132. 
Petrueci,  Antonio,  favourite  of  Ferdinand  1.  king  of  Naples,  ii.  238. 
,  Cesare,  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  seizes  the  conspirators  against  the 

Medici,  ii.  221. 

■ ,  Pandolfo,  lord  of  Siena,  ii.  313. 

P/ahlburgeri,  meaning  of  the  (cnn,  i.  633.  U.  65. 

PkUibert  II.  married  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  ii.  373. 

Phiiip  (of  Hohenslaufeii),  duke  of  Swabia,  elected  king  of  Gcrmanv,  i. 

275.     His  ivar  »  hh  Olho  of  Bavaria,  2/8.  Mis  assassination,  ibid. 
.archduke  of  Austria,  ii.  \\9.    Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  260. 

Married  to  Johanna  of  .^ragon,  289.    Makes  peace  with  Louis  Xll.  298, 

Proclaimed  king  of  Caslilc,  322.    His  death,  323. 
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I.  kinjt  of  France,  exrommunicated,  i.  168.  nole. 

——  II.  king  of  France,  excntnmimicated,  i.  285. 

IV.  king  of  France,  bia  war  with  Edward  I.  king  of  England,  i.  36!). 

HiB  alliance  irith  Albert  I.  3/7-     His  quarrel  with  Boniface  Vlll.  380. 
Hi)  excoromnaication,  384.     His  deuth,  451. 

VI.  king  of  France,  i.  464.  469.  547.  ii-  1 18. 

,  elector  palatine,  supports  the  claim  of  his  son  Rupert  to  the  estates 
of  George,  duke  of  Bavaria-Laodshut,  ii.  321.     His  defeat,  322. 

(the  Hardv),  duke  of  BurRuody,  ii.  1 16. 

(Tlie  Good),  duke  of  Burgundy,  ii.  1 1 1.  117. 

,  count  of  Savoy,  i.  345.     Reduced  by  Rodnlph  of  Hapsburg,  362. 

Piccimno,  Nicol6,  general  of  Milan,  ii.  153.     Defeated  by  Sforza,  154. 

Pico,  Gian-Francesco,  restored  to  Mirandola,  ii.  338.  note. 

• ,  Lodovico,  lord  of  Mirandola,  ii.  338.  note. 

Pietra  Santa,  taken  bythe  Florentines,  ii.  240.  Delivered  to  Charles  VIII. 
269. 

Pietro,  count  of  Gravina,  slain  at  Montecatino,  i.  453. 

Jflle  yigne,  secretary  to  Frederic  II.  i,  296.  308.    His  miserable 

cod,  321. 

Pita,  in  the  twelfth  century,  i.  313.  In  the  thirteenth,  426.  Her  wa 
with  Genoa,  ibid.  Laid  under  an  interdict,  429.  Her  affection  for 
Henry  VII.  447.  Expels  Uguccione  da  Faggiuola,  453.— Affairs  of, 
ii.  213.    Rerolts  from  Florence,  273.     Reduced  by  Florence,  340. 

Pitani,  Nicolfi,  admiral  of  Venice,  ii.  170.  Made  prisoner  by  the  Ge- 
noe«e,  171. 

— — ,  A^ttore,  admiral  of  Venice,  defeated  by  the  GenocEe,  ii.  172. 

PUtoia,  uncertuD  origin  of,  i.  2)7-  429.  Becomes  dependent  on  Flo- 
rence, 430.  Faction  of  Biancbi  and  Neri,  ibid.  Her  insignificance, 
ii.  212. 

Pitti,  Luca,  his  rise  in  Florence,  ii.  207.  His  palace,  208.  His  con- 
spiracy, 210. 

Pint  II  See  Moeas  Sylvius. 

III.  Pope,  ii.  319. 

Placenlia,  joins  the  league  against  Frederic  I.  i.  256.  The  Ghibellins 
expelled,  324.  Submits  to  Pa!a»acino,  415.  To  Charles  I.  king  of 
Sicily,  ibid.  To  Alberto  Scotto,  ibid.  His  cxpnlsioD,  ibid.  Galeazio 
Vjsconii,  imperial  vicar,  452.  Suhmiti  to  Pope  Julius  11.  ii.  346. 
Ceded  to  Leo  X.  358.    And  to  Francis  1.  366. 

P/ajneofFlorence,  i.  512. 

Pvrletth  govenor  of  the  llajian  cities,  i.  301. 

Podkbrad,  George,  regent  of  Bohenjia,  ii.  93.    Elected  king,  102. 

Viclorin,  son  of  George,  invades  Austria,  ii.  10/. 

Poeirp,  origin  of  in  Germany,  ii.  81. 

Poland,  kingdom  of,  i.  126.     Reduced  to  a  dutchy  168. 

Polenta,  Guide  novella  da,  lord  of  Ravenna,  i.  443. 
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PelnUa,  funiljr  of,  lote  Raranoa.  u.  137- 

Pohthie,  ihe,  ceded  to  Venice,  ii.  233.  Seized  by  the  duke  of  Femn, 
332.    Relakea  by  the  Venetiuii,  338. 

Politiano,  ii.  264. 

Pimloite,  burnt  by  the  Normang,  i.  77- 

Ptmlremoli,  burnt  by  the  Swiss,  u.  280. 

Pepei,  rise  and  gronrth  of  their  power,  i.  102.  Their  election  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  103.  Their  nomination  by  the  Greek  emperon, 
105.  Become  teniporBl  sovereigns,  107-  Their  depresaion  in  the  tenth 
century,  ibid.  Origin  of  their  change  of  uamee,  1 10.  Re-establishment 
of  tbeir  authority,  132.  Tbeir  election  vested  In  the  cardinal*,  261. 
Settlement  at  ATi)^non,  410.    Final  return  to  Rome,  641.    See  Schism. 

Porcaro,  conspiracy  and  execution  of,  ii.  132. 

Portugal,  origin  of  the  kingdom  of,  ii.  28S.  note. 

Prataaation,  right  of,  i.  189. 

Pragmalic  Sanction,  see  Golden  bull. 

Sanctitm,  of  France  abolished,  ii.  366. 

Pragae,  made  an  archbishopric,  ii.  47. 

,  university  of,  founded.  1.  645.  iL  23. 

Premuiaut,  king  of  Bohemia,  ii.  47. 

Prigiuino,  Francesco,  ii.  7. 

PHncei,  college  of,  ii.  49.    Their  privileges,  61. 

Printing,  invented  in  Gennany,  ii.  82.    Improved  by  the  Italians,  263. 

Pnteopiut  Raau,  captain  of  the  Taboritea,  ii.  37.  His  a^ument  before 
the  council  of  Basle,  38.     His  death,  39. 

Proeence,  kingdom  of,  founded,  I.  76. 

Pnuiiam,  the  idolatrous,  attacked  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  i.  269. 
347-  note. 

Puki,  ii.  264. 


Radelchitio,  prince  of  Benevento,  i.  6B. 
Rq/aelle  d"  Urbino,  favoured  by  Julius  II.  it.  361. 
Rainald,  archbishop  of  Colt^e,  his  death  in  Italy,  i.261. 

ill.  count  of  Burgundy,  i.  262. 

Rainoiph,  cotut  of  Avellaoa,  invested  with  the  dutchy  of  Apulia,  i.  194. 

HU  death,  204. 
ffuptf  Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  chosen  king  of  Oennany,  i.  316. 
Bavenna,  taken  by  IVederie  II.  i.  310.     Confirmed  to  the  Pope  by  Rodolph 

1. 356.     Submits  to  the  Polenta,  443.    Seized  by  Venice,  ii.  137-    Taken 

by  the  Pope,  332.    Surrenders  to  the  French,  344. 
Red  hati,  of  the  cardinals,  their  origin,  i.  3 15.  note. 
Reformation,  seeds  of  the,  ii.  375. 
fieggio,  joins  the  league  against  PVederic  1.  i.  266.    Submits  to  Obizzo  IL 
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lord  of  Ferrara,  415.  RerolU  from  Azzo  VIII.  ibid.  Submits  to 
John,  kin^  of  Bohemift,  483.  Conquered  by  the  Qonzegbx,  486.  Ac- 
quired by  Nicol6  III.  lord  of  Femn,  ii.  161.  Erected  into  a  dutchy , 
ibid.    Seized  bj  Juliiu  II.  358. 

Rtiteri,  German  cavalry  under  Muimilian,  ii.  374. 

Religuet,  their  nlue,  i.  163.  note. 

Ren/,  I.  duke  of  Lorraine,  oppose*  Charles  of  Burjfandy,  ii.  114.  Be- 
comes duke  of  Anjou,  aud  king  of  Naples,  144.  262,  Loses  the  king- 
dom, 145. 

Il.duke  of  LoiTBiDe,  relioquishes  his  claim  to  Naples,  Aojou,  and 

Provence,  ii.  262. 

Ren/e,  daughter  of  Loai)  XII.  iL  357. 

RepuUiet  of  Italy,  ace  under  their  respective  names. 

RfKnalioni  and  expectatiTes,  ii.  62.      Abolished,  65. 

Reuchlin,  John,  revivea  learning  in  Germany,  ii.  80. 

Rhatia,  kiogdam  of  i.  59. 

Rhine,  union  of,  with  the  Danube,  projected  by  Charlemagne,  i.  32. 

Rhodalph,  see  Rodolph. 

Riario,  Girolamo  invested  irith  Imola,  iL216.  And  Forii,  230.  Encou- 
rages the  disorders  of  Rome,  234.     His  murder,  243. 

,  Ottaviano,  proclaimed  lord  of  Imola  and  Forli,  ii.  244. 

. ,  Fietro,  created  cardinal  ii.  215. 

,  Rafiaelo,  created  cardinal,  ii.  216.     Made  prisoner  in  Florence,  222. 

Ricardo,  count  of  San-Bonifazio,  lord  of  Mantua,  i.  416. 

Rieci,  nobles  of  Florence,  ii.  197-    They  are  admonished,  204. 

,  Uguccione  d",  revives  the  law  against  the  Ohibellines,  ii.  197. 

Richard,  I.  king  of  England,  imprisoned  in  Germany  by  Henry,  VI.  i. 
272. 

—  of  Cornwall,  elected  king  of  Romans,  i.  331.   His  death,  344. 

,  prince  of  Capua,  i,  146. 

Riehenza,  of  Brunswick,  i.  203. 

Riengi,  Cola,  tribune  of  Rome,  i.  494.    Senator,  615.    His  murder,  ibid. 

Rimini,  confirmed  to  the  Pope  by  Rodolph  I.  i,  356.  Submits  to  the 
Malatesti,  443.  ii.  136.  Taken  by  Ctesar  Borgia,  311.  Seized  by 
Venice,  324.  Taken  by  tne  Pope,  331.  Surrenders  to  the  French, 
344. 

Rin^  and  Crotier,  see  Investiture. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  excummimicaEed,  i.  167.  note. 

—,  king  of  Naples,  i.  412,  444.  Made  vicar  of  Romagna  and  Ferrara. 
441.  He  opposes  Henry  VII.  448.  Elected  lord  of  Florence,  449. 
Made  Ticar  of  Italy,  451.  And  senator  of  Rome,  ibid.  His  prosperity 
and  depression,  ibid,     Hia  death,  498. 

Robert,  prince  of  Capua,  i.  194. 

~—  Gniscard,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  i.  145.  He  rescues  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  169. 
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Robert,  count  of  Aversa,  i.  192. 

Rodgavto,  duke  of  Friuli,  beheaded  by  Cbarlemai^e,  i.  16, 

Rodolpk  I.  (of  Hapaburp)  bis  early  life.i.  347-  Beducea  Basic.  350.  E1ect«d 

king  of  the  Romans,  353.     Crowned  at  Aix-la-rhapelle,  354.     Confirms 

the  gift  of  Charlemagne  to  the  rhurch,  355.     His  ivar  wilh  Otiocar  IT. 

king  of  Bohemia,  366.     Conquers  Austria,  358.     Cedes  Romagoa  to 

Ihe  Pope,  360.     His  war  wilh  Philip,  count  of  Savoy.  362.     With  Olho 

IV.  count  of  Burgundy,  ibid.    And  nitb  Berne,  il)id.    His  death.  365. 

And  character,  366 

,  king  of  Bohemia,  i.  391. 

I.  king  of  Burgundy,  i,  8 1 . 

11,  king  of  Burgundy,  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  i.  86. 

111.  king  nf  Burgundy,  surrenders  the  kingdom  to  Henry  11.  i.  131. 

■^^  I.  cnunt  palatine,  i.  456. 

' 11.  count  palatine,  i.  496. 

- — ,  elector  of  Saxony,  i.  456.  536. 

,  duke  of  Swabia,  takes  arms  againBt  Henry  IV.  i,  150.    Elected  king, 

158.    His  death,  ibid. 
—  I.  count  of  Hapsburg,  i.  346. 

II.  count  of  Hapsburg,  i.  346. 

,  son  of  Rodolph  I.  created  duke  of  Austria,  i,  361. 

,  son  of  Albert  1.  married  to  Blanche  of  France,  i.  379. 

of  Barm,  assassinates  Albert  I,  i.  406. 

BaroD  of  Wart,  assaseinates  Albert  I.  i.  406. 

JJoffw,  count  of  Sicily,  i.  191. 

Il.dukeof  Apulia.i.  191.  Made  ting  of  Sicily,  192.    He  is  expelled 

from  Italy,  193.    Invested  wilh  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  by  Innocent  II. 

204. 

,  son  of  William  I.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  234. 

Romagna,  ceded  to  the  Pope  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  i.  360,  440. 

Usurped  by  petty  tyrants,  514.    Recovered  by  Albornoz,  616.    State  of 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  ii.  136.    Conquests  of  Ciesar  Borgia  in,  310. 

Surrenders  to  the  French,  344.    Submits  to  the  Pope,  346. 
Roman*,  their  revolt  from  Otho  I.  i.  1 14.    Their  attempts  to  restore  the 

republic,  122.    They  restore  the  senate,  205. 
Romamii,  Pope,  i.  108. 

II.  emperor  of  the  East,  i.  1 15. 

Rome,  city  of,  assaulted  by  the  Lombards,  i.  13.    Devaataiioo  of,  by  the 

Normans,  160.    State  of  in  the  fourteenth  century,  537. 

. ,  dutcby  of,  i.  15.  222.  440. 

Rumoald,  son  of  Arochis,  duke  of  Benevento,  i.  26. 
Roncaglia,  assemblies  at,  i.  16.  139.  146.  1/7.  238. 
Rolrude,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  i.  22.    Her  death,  43, 
Roauillon,  ceded  to  Spain,  ji.  126. 
Ronere,  Francesco  della,  see  Sixtus  IV. 
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,  PraDceBco-Mnritk  delln,  duke  of  Urbiuo,  eipelled  by  Leo  X,  ii.  366, 

,  OiOTanni  delta,  made  prince  of  Sore  and  Sioittaff''^-  ''-  ^I^-     loter- 

cepu  Che  letiere  of  Bsjazei  II.  lo  Alexander  VI.  264. 
,  Giuliuno  dells,  made  L-ardiaal,  ii.  215       Promotea  the  election  of 

Innocent  VIII.  236.     Opposed  to  Alexander  VI.  249.      Retires   into 

France,  ibid.    lovitei  Charles  VIII.  to  the  invuion  of  Naples,  266. 

AccompuiieB  Charles  VIII.  to  Rome,  273.    Elected  Pope,  see  Julius  II. 
— ^,  I^eonardo  della,  made  prefect  of  Rome,  ii.  216. 
Rtmigo,  aiiireLdered  to  Venice,  it.  233.     Siezed  by  [he  duke  of  Ferrara, 

332. 
Rudtneu  of  the  German  nobles,  ii.  85. 
Ruietheim,  vineyard  of,  planted,  ii.  86.  not*. 
Ruggieri  dej(l'  Ubaldini,  archbishop  of  nsa,  his  cruelty  to  count  Ugolino 

and  his  children,  i.  428. 
Raptrt  1.  elector  paUtioe,  i.  495.  636. 

III.  kin|^  of  Che  Romans,  ii.  16.    Hia  death,  23. 

of  Bavaria,  clitiins  the  estates  of  Geor)^,  duke  of  Bavaria-Laudsbut, 

ii.321.    Hi»  defeat  and  death,  322. 
Rutli,  Geld  of,  the  cradle  of  Swiaa  liberty,  i.  401 . 

S. 
St.  jingelo,  castle  of,  besieged  by  Otho  III.  i.  124.    Occupied,  by  Ladis- 

laus,  kiug  of  Naples,  a.  138.  Seized  by  Oirolaino  Riario,  236.  Besie)^ 

by  Charles  VIII.  274. 
St.  George,  bank  of,  ii.  168. 

,  company  of,  i.  518. 

St.  John,  knights  of,  ii.  246. 
Si.  Peier,  church  of,  founded  by  Julius  11.  ii.  361. 
Sale/,  the  river,  its  ancient  name  doubtful,  i.  267.  note. 
Salerno,  principality  of,  i.  68. 

,  siege  of,  i.  194. 

Salinguerra  Torrello,  heads  the  Ghibellins  in  Ferrara,  i.  302.    Be:reyed 

and  led  prisoner  to  Venice,  310. 
Suhiati,  Jacopo,  archbiahop  of  Pisa,  joins   the  conspiracy  agaiiigC   the 

Medici,  il.  218.    Seized  and  hanged,  222, 
Saneia  of  Naples,  daughter  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  ii.  250.  Married 

to  Geffrey  Bor^a,  262. 
San  Marino,  republic  of,  u.  213.  note. 
Sanieveriiui,  cardinal,  ii.  340.  note. 

,  Antonio,  prince  of  Salerno,  ii.  242. 

,  Gateazzo,  general  of  Milan,  repulsed  by  the  French,  ii.  394. 

,  Oiau- Frances  CO,  count  of   Ci^azzo,  leads  the  troopa  of  Milan, 

ii.  281. 

,  Roberto,  general  of  the  Pope,  defeated  at  Lamentana,  ii.  240. 
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Saraeent,  aobdued  by  Charles  Mutel,  i.  4.     Expelled  France  by  king 

Pepin,  7-    Their  incunloDi  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  32.    The; 

rarage  Italy,  68.     Th^  fortrew  on  moont  Oarganiu,  325.    Lose 

QraDMia,  11.  289.    End  of  their  dyoaity  in  Spain,  ibid. 
SaragMM,  taken  by  Charlemagne,  i.  19. 
Sar£iua,  taken  by  Genoa,  i.  214.    PoHe»ed  by  I^,  426. 
Sariana,  taken  by  the  Genoeae,  ii.  240.    Retaken  by  the  Florentinei,  241. 

Delivered  up  to  Charlet  VIII.  269. 
Sanii,  bankers  of  Genoa,  ii.  266.  twie. 
Savelti,  fiunily  of,  in  Rome,  i.  514. 

,  cnrdinal,  ii.  273. 

SotwuroAi,  the  dominicnn,  hia  influence  in  Florence,  ii.  346.    His  eze- 

cndon,  ibid. 
SaBi>g,  counts  of,  1.  345.    Erected  Into  a  dutchy,  iL  30. 
Saxoai,  conquered  by  Charles  Martel,  i.  3.    Thdr  several  tribes,  10. 

Defeated  by  Ch&rlemagne.  11.  Their  continued  rerolts,  16.  21.  23.  32. 

34.  39.    Their  final  submisiion,  40.    They  rebel  against  Henry  IV. 

149. 
Auvflff,  dutchy  of,  i.  93.    Given  to  BeraardofAscaBia,  264.  rule.  Divided 

into  upper  and  lower,  ii.  48.    Into  Suce-Wittenberg  and  Suce<Latien- 

burg,  ibid. 
Soabiiu,  their  office,  i.  46.  note. 
Seala,  family  of,  ii.  148.    Their  ruin,  1/7. 

,  Alberto,  i.  480.  487. 

,  Albolno,  lord  of  Verona,  i.  416.    His  death,  447.  »ote. 

— — ,  Bartolomeo,  lord  of  Verona,  i.  416. 

,  Cane,  lord  of  Verona,  i.  416.  447.    And  Vicenia,  462.  470.    His 

death,  480. 

,  Cane  Grande,  lord  of  Verona,  i.  514. 

,  Mastino  I.  podest^  of  Verona,  i.  416, 

,  Mastino  II.  lord  of  Verona,  i.  480.    League  agunst  him,  487- 

Seati,  family  of  in  Florence,  their  tyranny,  ii.  202. 

,  Giorgio,  his  influence  in  Florence,  ii.  202. 

Stittnderbeg,  delivers  Scotari  to  the  Venetians,  ii.  183. 

Sckaffhiauen,  canton  of,  joins  the  Siviu  confederacy,  ii.  293. 

Schinner,  Matthew,  cardinal  of  Sion,  excites  the  Sniss  agunat  Francis  I. 

ii.  369.  362. 
Schura  of  the  West,  the  Great,  i,  644.    End  of,  ii.  38.    The  lesser,  89. 

End  of.  97. 
Schwartzburg,  princes  of,  i.  636. 

Schweili,  canton  of,  i.  394.     Throws  off  the  imperial  yoke,  404. 
Schtofflz,  town  of,  built,  L  393. 
SeloBonioMt,  conquered  by  Pepin,  i.  3. 
Scoil,  Michael,  astrologer  to  Frederic  IL  i.  308. 
Scolie,  Alberto,  lord  of  Placentia,  i.  414.    His  expulsion,  415. 
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Senlari,  bme  ietenet  of,  nguut  the  Turki,  ii,  183. 
Secket,  Oeorgt,  hit  conspiracy  mkI  cruel  death,  U.  370>  »olt. 

1  Luke,  bis  conipiracy  and  death,  ii.  370.  note, 
Selim  I.  sultan,  oTerthrom  the  Mameluc  dyoaaty  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

iL371. 
■Siffo,  kinft  of  Otiedo,  i  18. 
Sehaggia,  natural  datighler  of  pyederic  II.  married  to  Bccelino  da  Ro- 

mano,  i.  307. 
Senate  of  Rome,  reatoration  of,  i.  20fi.    Abolition  of,  326 
Sepiinamia,  conquered  by  Pepin,  L  7- 
Serf*  of  Gennaoy,  ii.  69. 

of  Italy,  L  208. 

Strgvu  II.  Pope,  cromu  Lewit,  king  of  Italy,  i.  67. 

III.  Pope,  expelled  Rome,  and  recalled,  i.  lOB. 

IV.  Pope,  i.  129. 

Vn.  duke  of  Naples,  i.  194. 

^fOTKi,  Alessandro,  lord  of  Peearo,  ii.  137.  231.  >Me. 

,  ABcBiiio,cardiD&l,  expelled  Milan,  ii.  160.  Accompanies  Charles  VIII. 

to  Rome.  272.    Made  priioper  by  the  French.  297. 

,  BiBDca-MBria,  married  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  ii.  260. 

,  Caterina,  wife  of  Oirolamo  lUario,  u.  216.    Defends  the  castle  of 

Forii,  243.    Loses  Forli.  310. 

,  Constaoio,  lord  of  Pesaro,  ii.  231. 

,  FVanceico,  dnke  of  Milan,  iL  97.  157.    His  death,  168. 

,  Francesco,  abbot  of  Marmoatiera,  ii.  296.  mtte. 

,  Galeazzo-Maria,  doke  of  Milan,  ii.  168.    His  aseaasination,  159. 

,  Gian-Oeleazzo-Maria,  dnke  of  Milan,  ii.  169.     His  death,  267- 

— — ,  Oionnni,  lord  of  Pesaro,  marries  Lucretia  Borgia,  ii.  250.    Lose* 

Pesarv,311. 
,  Jacopo  Altendolo,  farourite  of  Johanna  II.  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  141. 

Drowned  in  the  Pescsra,  144. 
,  Lodorico  (il  Moro),  expelled  Milan,  ii.  160.    Seizes  the  goTem- 

ment,  224.    His  league  with  the  Pope  and  Venice  agunat  Naples,  251. 

Invites    Charles  VIII.  into    Italy,  260.    Invested  with    Milan.  261. 

Abandons  Milan,  295.    Betrayed  by  the  Swiss,  29?.    His  captivity  and 

death,  ibid. 
.  Masiimiliano,  made  duke  of  Milan,  ii.  346.    Abdicates,  and  retires 

into  France,  364. 

,  Ottaviano,  drowned  in  the  Adda,  ii.  160. 

,  Sforzino,  duke  of  Bari,  expelled  Milan,  ii,  160. 

Sf&neichi,  Italian  mercenaries,  ii.  266. 

Skardo,  prince  of  Benerento,  i.  68. 

Swfy,  investiture  of  the  kingdom  given  to  the  Normana,  i.  192.]  204. 

Extent  of  the  kingdom,  225.  lutle.     Granted  by  Adrian  IV.  to  William  I. 

234.    End  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  274.    Sicilian  Vespers,  and  division 
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of  tlie  kingdom,  342.    Sepantioa  of  the  uland  from  AragoD,  and  lub- 
Kquent  reuoion,  343.  uole. 
Sieonolfb,  prince  of  Salerno,  i.  68. 
Shbii,  ceded  to  Frederic  II.  i.  29?. 

Siena,  uncertain  origin  of,  i.  217.  429.    Change  in  the  go?eniment,  430. 
Submits  to  Robert,  kioK  of  Naples,  447.     Alteration  in  the  gorerniiicnt 
by  Charles  IV.  627.    Submits  to  Milan,  u.212.    QoTerned  by  Paodolfo 
I^racci,  313.    Besieged  by  Ceesar  Borgia,  316. 
SigjfHd,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  i.  150. 

,  count  paUtioe  of  the  Rhine,  i.  180. 

Sigtimand,  goo  of  Charles  IV.  i.  645.  King  of  Hungary,  ii.  12.  His  de- 
thronement, 17-  Elected  king  of  the  Romana,  26.  His  visit  to  France 
aud  England,  29.  King  of  Bohemia,  35.  Defeated  hj  the  Hussites, 
36.  Crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  38.  And  emperor,  ibid.  His  death, 
40. 

,  king  of  Poland,  ii.  372. 

,  count  of  Tyrol,  ii.  128.    Cedes  the  Tyrol  to  MaximUian,  259. 

Silpetterll.  Pope,  i.  125. 

. III.  Pope,  deposed,  143. 

Silveilre  dtT  Gaiti,  lord  of  Viterbo,  i.  474. 

Simonecta,  Cecco,  miuister  of  Milan,  il.  160.    Put  to  death  by  LodoTico 

Sforza,  225. 
Simptieiui,  Pope,  i.  103. 

Sutttu  IV.  Pope,  ii.  136.    His  nepoUsm,  215.    Encourages  the  conspiracy 
BgWDSt  the  Medici,  217-    His  hatred  for  LoreoKO  de'  Medici,  227-    His 
death,  233. 
Sime;  I  208. 

SlaBerp,  abolition  of,  in  Oerrnany,  il.  70.    And  in  Italy,  255. 
Soderini,  Nlcolb,  his  conspiracy  in  Florence,  ii.  209. 

,  Pieiro,  gon&lonier  of  Florence,  ii  347-    His  expulsion,  349. 

Solevre,  canton  of,  joins  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  iL  293. 

Sophia,  queen  of  Bohemii^  ii.  33. 

Spain,  state  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  i.  17-     Conquests  of  Charlemagne 

in,  19.     Divisions  of,  into  several  kingdoms,  ii.  £S7.  note. 
SpitMla,  family  of,  in  Genoa,  i.  419.  ii.  164. 

,  Ohenrdino,  purchases  Lucca,  i.  483. 

Spoteto,  dutchy  of,  aubmiis  to  Charlemagne,  i.  14.  Claimed  by  the  Popes, 
224.  Overrun  by  the  Germans,  233.  Conquered  by  Innocent  III.  277. 
And  by  cardinal  Albornoz,  516. 

,  city  of,  ruled  by  the  Ouelphs,  i.  441.    Submits  to  the  Pope,  ii.  136, 

StaM,  town  of,  buUt,  i.  394. 

State*  of  Germany,  their  rights  in  the  tirelfth  century,  i.  186.    From  the 

twelfth  to  the  fifteenth,  ii.  46. 
Slavffacker,  Werner,  of  Schweiti,  heads  the  league  of  the  Swiss,  i.  400, 
Steno,  Micbele,  affronts  Marino  Faliero,  doge  of  Venice,  i.  424. 
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Stephen  II.  Pope,  flies  to  France,  i-  6.  106. 
— —  IV.  Pope,  crown*  Letris  I.  i.  66. 

-VI.  Pope,  itranifled,  i.  107. 

VII.  Pope,  i.  109. 

IX.  Pope,  i.  161. 

,  first  king  of  Hungary,  i.  126.    He  ii  cuoniied,  127. 

Stratiotet,  aee  AlbuiiaDB. 

Btratzi,  family  of,  their  tyrenof  in  Flonoce,  ii.  202. 

,  Tommuo,  hii  influence,  u.  202. 

Stgria,  dutchy  of,  potsemed  by  Ottocar  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  !.  366. 

Conquered  by  Rodolpb  of  Hapibnrg,  369.    Settled  in  hit  hmlly,  362. 

iL88. 
Sumo,  king  of  Denmwk,  i.  201. 
Sam  of  Spain,  lost  in  the  Gothic  kingdom,  i.  1. 
Suiiman,  the  Caliph,  i.  4. 
Suia,  burnt  h;  the  Oermani,  ].  266, 
SiBaiia,  dutchy  of,  eiciinguished  by  Pepin,  reBtored,  i.  93.    Extinguished 

by  the  murder  of  Conradino,  339.  351.  ii.  50. 
.  Suitr,  their  origin,  and  settlement  in  Helvetia,  i.  393.  Their  fint  compact, 

396.    They  expel  the  imperial  governors.  404,     Their  privileges  recog- 

niied  by  Henry  VII.  41 1.    They  defeat  Leopold  I.  duke  of  Austria,  at 

Horgarten,  460.    And  Leopohl  II.  duke  of  Austria  at  Sempach,  ii.  3. 

They  serve  in  the  army  of  Charles  VIII.  271.    Save  his  artillery,  280. 

Wu"  with  Maximilian,  292.     Completion  of  their  independence,  293. 

Become  the  mercenaries  of  Europe,  ihid.    Their  perfidy  to  Lodorico 

Sforza,297.    Their  alliance  with  tbe  Pope,  336.    Their  perfidy,  341. 

Their  bravery  at  Novara,  363.    They  invade  Burgundy,  366.    Defeated 

at  Marignano,  362. 
Swilterland,  i.  393.    And  see  League,  Swiss,  Basle,  &c. 
Sgloiiu,  see  ^neas. 
Sfmmaekui,  Pope,  i.  104. 


Taimtei,  sect  of,  in  Bohemia,  ii.  36. 

TaMeo  da  Sena,  Tindicates  Frederic  II.  before  the  council  of  Lyons, 

i.  315. 
Tanertd,  king  of  Sicily,  i.  270.    His  death,  273. 
Tanktaar,  brother  of  Otbo  I.  killed,  i.  98. 
Tarlari,  their  ravages,  i.  312.    And  see  Huns. 
Tamlh,  duke  of  Bavaria,  conquered  by  Pepin,  i.  7.    And  by  Charlemagne, 

25. 
TegghUtw,  Aldobrandi  of  Florence,  podeslft  of  Areizo,  i.  429. 
Tell,  WilUam,  his  claim  to  the  title  of  liberator  of  tbe  Swiss  refuted, 

i.  402.    Asaastinatea  Gesler,  governor  of  Schweitz.  403. 
TetHplart,  order  of,  persecuted  and  suppressed,  i.  409. 
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TWMimw,  (lege  of,  u.  356. 

Terra  di  Lawnv,  boanduiM  of,  i.  271-  fuM. 

Terti,  Ottobuono,  suzea  Puma  uid  Re^io,  u.  160. 

Ttntimie  Kmghu,  order  of  iutituted,  i.  268.    Take  poMetdoa  of  Pniuik, 

347.  i»ele. 
Theodora,  Ibe  elder,  her  laSoence  in  the  paptl  ckctioiu,  i.  107. 

,  the  younger,  her  pusion  for  Pope  John  X.  i.  108. 

Theodore  II.  Pope,  L  lOB. 

,  marqaia  of  Mootferrat,  i.  446. 

TAfo/aara,  princeu  of  ConiUntint^le,  married  to  Otho  II.  i.  116.  123. 
Tkere*a  of  Portugal,  married  to  Alfooio  IX.  king  of  Leon,  i.  284.    Her 

divorce,  (bid- 
Thierri  III.  kiog  of  Neiutria,  defeated  bf  Pepin,  i.  3. 

IV.  king  of  France,  i.  3.    Uia  death,  6. 

,  son  of  CbariemBgne,  confined  by  Lewii  I.  i.  56. 

Thteulberge,  qneen  of  Lorraine,  diTorced  by  her  hiuband  Lothaire,  1.  71- 

She  retire*  into  a  convent,  73. 
Three  Etialet  t^  France,  mmmoned  by  Philip  IV.  i.  383. 
nurin^a,  dutcfay  of.  united  to  Saxony,  i.  93.    Seiied  by  Adolphns,  369. 

Reconquered  by  tbe  landgrBve  Frederic  I.  392. 
Tibaldelle  Zambran,  betrays  Faenza  to  Bologna,  i.  443, 
Titpoh,  Baiamonte,  hia  conspiracy  in  Venice,  i.  423. 
-  '    ■,  Jacopo,  podeitk  of  Milan,  hanged  by  ^«deric  II.  i.  306. 

,  Retro,  refiuei  the  dogate  of  Venice,  i.  422. 

Tteoll,  rebeb  from  the  Pope,  i.  204. 
Torre,  Filippo  datla,  lord  of  Milan,  i.  413. 

,  Ouido  dalla,  lord  of  Milan,  i.  41fi.    SnbmiU  to  Heary  VII.  446. 

,  Martino  dulte,  reacuei  Milan  from  Eccelioo,  i.  334.    Clunen  lord 

of  Milan,  413. 

,  Napoleone  dalla,  lord  of  Milan,  i.  413. 

Tortona,  liege  and  deatructioD  of,  i.  228. 
ToieaneUa,  tlaa^ter  at,  by  the  French,  ii.  279. 
Toulovie,  beiieged  by  the  Saracens,  i.  4. 
ToumamenU,  B  foTOniite  amnaement  in  Germany,  ii.  67. 
TVaiuuittantiatien,  made  an  article  of  the  church,  i.  287. 
TVee^  of  Arraa,  ii.  1 18. 

Hoig,  ii.  304. 

Ealingen  ii.  128. 

Munich,  i.  468. 

Freaborg,  ii.  1 10.  370. 

Trauaniti,  i.  467- 

Trent,  ii.  298. 
TVrisMttfr,    Lonit,    general    of    France,    ii.    123.      Commaodi    onder 
Charka  Vlll.  in  Italy,  282.    Oerrunt  the  Milaneie,  363.    Decdvet 
the  Sffiaa,  366. 
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TWm*,  trchbiihop  of,  bb  nnk,  i.  96.    dmacellor  of  Aries,  362. 

TVmiw,  joins  tbe  league  iR^nit  Frederic  I.  i.  266. 

THmthio,  OiaD-Oucomo,  f(enenl  of  Naplee,  deserts  Ferdinaad  II.  ii.  276. 
Senea  under  Clurles  VIII.  2S2.  Made  ricerof  of  Miltn,  295.  Expelled 
296.    Orermiu  the  Milueie,  352.    Leads  the  French  merosi  the  AJpi, 


TurkUh  Commtmderi,  grade*  of,  ii.  179.  note. 

TVr^b  their  adrance  into  Europe,  ii.  26.    Sief^e  of  Belgrade,  100.    Their 

ravages  in  Greece.  181.    And  FViuli,  183.    The;  land  in  Italy,  228. 

They  abandon  Italy,  230. 
TuiMng,  dutchy  of,  i.  86.  217- 
,  repablics  of,  1.  212.    Their  strugj^le  with  the  nobles,  265.    Their 

league  against  tbe  emperor,  277-    See  Horence,  Pisa,  &e. 
DtMculum,  city  of,  defeat  of  tbe  Romani  before,  i.  249.    Submits  to  tbe 

Romans,  264. 

,  counts  of,  i.  133. 

7>r«,  ceded  to  Frederic  II.  i.  297. 

7>n>/,  i.  491.    496.    Vested  in  the  home  of  Austria,  it.  88.    Sarrendered 

to  Maximilian,  269. 


U. 

Uban,  elected  king  of  Hungary,  slain,  i.  142. 

Ubbruieo,  admiral  of  Genoa,  defeated  off  Meloria,  L  312. 

Uierti,  see  Farinata. 

Ubertini,  Guglielmo  degl',  bishop  and  govcroor  of  Arezzo,  i.  430. 

Ugvlino  d^  Gherardeichi,  count,  admiral  of  Ksa,  aeiies  the  government, 

i.  427.    His  miserable  death,  426. 
Uladittmt  Ii.  king  of  Bohemia,  ii.  109.    And  VI.  of  Hungary,  110.  SJO. 

III.  king  of  Poland,  deposed,  i.  390. 

V.  king  of  Poland,  ii.  41.  89.    Slain  at  Warna,  93. 

Ulric,  dake  of  Carintbia,  i.  357- 

■        of  Lenzbnrg,  duke  of  Tuscany,  i.  217' 

— ,  count  of  Cilti,  regent  of  Austria,  it.  99.  Slaio  by  Ladiilaus  Corvioui, 

lOi. 

,  coant  of  Kybnrg,  i.  346. 

Umfredo,  count  of  Apulia,  i.  145. 

Umnertiiiet,  foundation  of,  in  Germany,  ii.  80. 

UkleneaidfTi,  canton  of,  i.  394.    Throws  off  the  imperial  yoke,  404. 

Urban  U.Poft,i.  171. 

HI.  Pope,  opposes  Frederic  I.  i.  266. 

IV.  Pope,  L  332.    Invites  Charles  of  Anjon  to  Sicily,  ibid. 
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Ur6«n  V.  Pope,  i.  536.  Removeg  from  Avif^oon,  ibid.  Retarns  to  Avif^non 

and  dies,  540. 

VI.  Pope,  i.  543.     Hi*  death,  ii,  12. 

Ur&itto,  nused  to  adutchy,  iL  136.  ncte.    Seiied  by  Cteem  Boi^^ii,  312. 

Seized  by  Leo  X.  366. 
UH.  ranion  of,  i.  394.    Tbrowi  off  the  imperial  yok«,  404. 
Uvantia,  dutcheu  of  BeneT«Dto,  i.  32. 


V. 

Faldrade,  mittreatotLoibtiie,  kingof  Lorr^ne,  i.  71.  Her  niiuTiafie  and 
divorce,  72. 

Valendeiuiet,  coouty  of,  ceded  to  Flanders,  i.  129. 

Fatvttuort  and  f^alvaumi,  i.  13?. 

yannet,  capital  of  Bretuay,  taken  by  Pepin  i.  10. 

Fanozia,  (he  courtezan,  mi«trest  of  Alexander  VI.  ii.  249. 

Farotta,  GioTanni  da,  recalled  to  Camerino,  ii,  314. 

,  Giuliaoo  da,  lord  of  CameriDO,  strangled  by  Cxsar  Borfria,  U.  313. 

Fatiali-IvoBOtiilch,  duke  of  Muicovy,  ii.  370. 

Fatican,  library  of,  founded  by  Nicholas  V.  ii.  132. 

Femct,  orijrin  of,  i,  217.  Her  conquests  ioDalmatia  and  Italy,  221. 
Treaty  of,  between  Alexander  Ul.  and  Frederic  I,  260.  Her  conquests, 
419.  Her  wars  with  Genoa,  420,  Her  government,  ibid.  Election  of 
tbedoge,421.  Counrilof  Ten  iDBtituted,424.  Affairs  of,  ii.  176.  Her 
acquirements  on  Terra  Grma,  ibid.  177-  Her  eastern  possessions,  17S. 
Her  war  with  the  Turks,  179.  Her  f^vemmeot,  185.  And  councils, 
186.  IPO.  Invites  the  Turks  iatn  Italy,  228.  Her  war  with  Fcrrara, 
231.  Laid  under  an  interdict,  233.  Her  prosperity,  327.  League  of 
Cambray  against  her,  329.  Exconimunirated,  330.  Abandons  Terra 
firma,  331.  Recovery  from  her  loss,  332.  Absohed  by  the  Pope,  335. 
Again  loses  her  possessions  un  Terra  finna,  354.  Recovery  of  her 
possessions,  369.  note. 

Ftrceili,  joins  the  league  against  Frederic  I.  i.  256. 

Feroaa,  taken  by  Charlemagne,  i.  13.  Assumes  a  repubUcan  government 
211.  Her  early  warfare,  212.  Joins  the  league  against  Frederic  I. 
256.  Submits  to  Eccelino  da  Romano,  303.  And  to  the  Scala,  416. 
447.470.  Seiied  by  theVisconti,  148.  Surrendered  to  the  Carrsra, 
150.  And  to  Venice,  177.  Surrendered  lo  Maximilian,  332.  Mortgaged 
to  Louis  XII.  337.  Occupied  by  the  Papal  troops,  366.  Beueged  by 
the  French,  367.     Restored  to  the  Venetians,  368. 

Falarini,  lords  of  Lodi,  their  cruelty,  i,  428.  nele. 
Fieenta,  joins  tbe  league  against  Frederic  I.  i.  256.    Taken  by  Frederic 
11.  303.    Seized  by  Eccelino  da  Romano,  323.    Becomes  dependent  on 
Padaa,416-    Submits  to  tbe  Seals,  447-    Seizetl  bv  the  Viaconti.  ii.  148. 
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Ceded  toVfnice,  IfiO-    Surrendered  to  Maximilian,  332.    Retaken  hy 

Venice,  334.    Retaken  by  the  Fnach,  336.    Bj  the  Venetiam,  338. 
yieo,  OioTanni  da,  prefect  of  Rome,  i.  514. 
r,elor  II.  Pope,  i.  144. 

III.  Pope,  i.  171. 

IV.  Apiipope,  in  1138,  i.  203. 

IV.  Aotipope,  in  1169,1.241.   Gain*  poiBeuion  of  [he  Leonine  eitv, 

ibid.    HiB  death,  247. 
nennt,  taken  from  the  Hum  by  Charlemagne,  i.  29.    Begieired  by  Ro- 

dolpb  of  HapaburfT,  367.     UniTenity  founded,  ii.  80.     Taken    by 

Matthias  Comnut,  kinj;  of  Hunffary,  109. 
yillani,  Olovanni,  his  ehroniele,  1.  214.    His  death,  £12.  note, 
^^gil,  his  mafrieal  powera,  li.  79.  note, 
f^ttconle,  AgnfK,  put  to  death,  ii.  149.  mie.  160. 

,  Astorre,  claims  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  ii.  161. 

,  Azzo,  i.  479.  487-    His  death,  512. 

,  Bernabii,  i.  514.  640.    Put  to  death,  ii.  148. 

,  Bianca,  married  to  Franceico  Sforza,  ii.  156. 

,  cardinal,  ii.  236,  note. 

-^— ,  Carlo,  assaesinates  Sforza,  dnke  of  Milan,  ii.  159. 

,  Oaterina,  dutcbese  of  Milan,  ii.  148.  150. 

,  FUippo- Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  hii  j^oerouty,  il  146.     His  reign, 

161.    And  death,  165. 

,  Gabriello,  lord  of  I^sa,  ii.  160.  2IS. 

,  Oaleazzo  I.  made  vicar  of  Placentia,  i.  462.    Iiord  of  Milan,  470. 

Hia  death,  478. 

,  Qaleazzo  II.  lord  of  Milan,  i.  514.    He  loaes  Asli,  628. 

,  Gian-Galeazzo,  first  duke  of   Milan,  ii.   16.     148.     His  death, 

18.  149. 
,  Gian-Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  hii  cruelty,  ii.  161 .    His  assassination, 

ibid. 

,  Giovanni,  archbitbop  of  Milan,  i.'612. 

,  Lodrieio,  i.  618. 

,  Luchino,  i.  473.  612.  518.  ii.  164. 

,  Marco,  i.  472.  479, 

,  Matteo  I.  lord  of  Milan,  i.  414.    Expelled,  ibid.    Returns  with 

Henry  VII.  445.    Made  imperial  ?icar  of  Milan,  462. 

,  Matleo  11.  lord  of  Lodi,  i.  514. 

,Ottone,  archbishop  of  Milan,  1.413.    Seizes  the  goTemment,  ibid. 

,  Stefooo,  i.  473.  614. 

,  Uberto,  of  Bacentia,  podestb  of  Milan,  i.  302. 

-^— ,  Valentina,  married  lo  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  ii.  166.  notf.  284. 
Filale,  Michele,  doge  of  Venice,  his  misconduct  and  death,  i.  420. 
nt^li,  Nitolii,  lord  of  Cilia  di  Castelio,  ii.  216. 
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UttW,  ViteUono,  lord  of  Citii  <ti  CMteUo,  ii.  313.    Stmnj^  bj  Cmu 

Borgia,  315. 
Vitloria,  towD  of,  built  utd  deatro;ed,  i.  3i7. 
l^oU*  of  eleeton,  diq)utca  concenuDg,  i.  456.    Settkd  b<r  the  golden  buU, 


Waiblittgen,  Bee  Gaelplu  and  GhibeUina. 
fFai/ctr;  duk«  of  Aqaitaine,  conquered  by  Pepin,  i.  ?• 
W<dehgrm,  iiland  of,  ceded  to  Flanden,  i.  129. 

fFaldeotar,  son  of  Canute,  kiog  of  the  AbodritM.i.  201.    Becomes  king  of 
Denmark,  ibid.  note. 

—  ;  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  i.  456. 

^alla,  abbot  of  Corbie,  L  69.    Hia  impriionment,  ibid. 

Wairam  of  Luxemburg,  brother  of  Henry  Vll,  killed  before  Brescia,  i. 

446. 
Waller  de  Brietme,  duke  of  Atheui,  lee  de  Brienne. 
Waiter,  baron  of  Eschenbacb,  aaaaiiinates  Albert  I.  i.  406. 
Warfare,  alteration  of  tbe  Italian,  ii.  266. 
Wehmic  Court,  Voltaire's  mistake  concerning,  i.  40.  uate.    Institution  of, 

iL  73.    Attempts  to  curb  its  jariwlictioQ,  301. 
fFencetlatu  1.  duke  of  Bohemia,  murdered  by  hia  brother,  i.  99. 
IV.  king  of  Bohemia,  i.  359.    Conspires  against  Adotphus,  king  of 

the  Romans,  374.    His  death,  390. 

—  V.  king  of  Bohemia,  asssMinated,  L  390. 

VI.  king  of  Bohemia,  i.  536.    Elected  king  of  the  Romani,  644. 

His  imprisonment,  ii.  14.    His  death,  23. 

Werner,  elector  of  Mentz,  proposes  the  election  of  Rodolph  I.  i.  362. 

,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  builds  the  castle  of  Hapabnrg,  i.  346. 

,  baron  of  Attinghausen,  landamman  of  the  Swiss,  i.  397> 

. ,  hig  company  of  mercenaries,  i.  518. 

Wetiphaiia,  united  to  Cologne,  i.  264.  note. 

Wettpialiau,  a  tribe  of  Saxons,  L  10. 

Wkkaann,  bishop  of  Magdeburg,  i.  202. 

WieUiff,  his  doctrines  disseminated  by  John  Huss,  ii.  33. 

Wilheim  fwfl  Gntmback,  ii.  302.  note. 

William  I.  king  of  England,  i.  166.  168. 

,  count  of  Holland,  elected  king  of  Germany,  i.  317.    His  death,  331. 

I.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  226.  230.    Quells  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom, 

233.  Invested  trith  Sidly,  Naples,  &c.  by  the  Pope,  234.  Acknow- 
ledges Pope  Alexander  III.  243.    Hig  death,  248. 

■  II.  king  of  Sicily,  i.  248.    Declines  the  alliance  of  Frederic  I.  264. 

His  marriage  with  Joan  of  England,  266.    His  death,  270. 
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ni.  king  of  Skilf,  I.  273.    Hii  dethroDement,  ibid. 

——,  arcbbiahop  of  Tyre,  inritet  Frederic  I.  to  Join  the  tbird  cnitade, 

i.  267. 

,  dnke  of  ApulU,  L  191. 

III.  nwrquis  of  MoDtfemt,  the  il\y  of  Frederic  I.  i.  252. 

■^^  V.  marquii  of  Montrerrst,  captoiD  of  Mil&n,  L  4 13.    His  impriiOB- 

ment  and  deatii  in  aa  iron  cage,  414. 

,  ton  of  Leopold  II.  dnke  of  Austria,  ii.  139. 

ffi^gu,  ATchbiahop  of  Mentz,  i.  122. 
fyiUtan,  king  of  the  Abodrites,  ilnin  by  the  Sucooi,  i.  34. 
fnita,  a  SclaTOniBQ  tribe,  L  1 1.    Conquered  by  Charleoiagne,  37. 
WUikind,  chief  of  the  S»xona,  defeated  by  Charlemagne,  i.  11. 

,  the  historian,  ii.  81, 

fFeUgemvth,  Michael,  founder  of  the  Nuremberg  echool  of  paiolbg, 

iL83.  note. 
IFei/aucAiM,  goreraor  of  Rosiberg  Cattle,  tlidn  by  Connd  Banmgarten, 

L400. 
WelfgaBg  at  BarnrU-Mnnich,  cUma  the  eatatea  of  George,  dnke  of 

KiTBri^Landihut,  ii.  321. 
fFratitloM,  created  king  of  Bohemia,  L  170. 


Yolande,  empreM  of  Frederic,  i.  292.    Her  death,  296. 
— —  ■,  daughter  of  Ren^  I.  dnke  of  Lorraine,  ii.  262. 


Zachufg,  Pope,  i.  6. 

Zaddo,  governor  of  Cataloua,  reduced  by   Lewi«,  king  of  Aquitaine, 
i.41. 

Zama,  goTvnor  of  Spain,  deficated  ud  kiHed,  i.  4. 

Zealand,  part  of,  ceded  to  Flanden,  i.  129.    Vetted  in  the  houae  of  Bur- 
gundy, ii.  117. 

ZUka,  John,  hia  ravagea,  35.    His  death,  36. 

Z'tMim,  aon  of  Mahomed,  iL  230.    Brought  to  Rome,  246.    DeliTered  to 
Charlea  Vlll.  274.    Hi«  death,  27G 

ZuentihM,  king  of  Lorraine,  L  82. 
,  king  of  Montis,  i.  S3. 

Zug,  joins  the  Swiii  confederacy,  i.  497- 

ZvHch,  joiai  the  Swiaa  confederacy,  I  497- 

Zutpken,  pnrchaaed  by  Charlea,  dnke  of  Burgundy,  ii.  1 17- 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 

I.  Ancettora  of  Charlenugne. 

II.  Progcu;  of  Charlemagne. 

lU.  DcBceudauti  of  Charles  the  Bftld. 

IV.  Kings  of  BarKnndy. 

V.  Family  of  Berenxer  I. 

VI.  Family  of  Hugh,  King  of  Italy. 

VII.  Emperon  of  the  hoose  of  Saxony. 

Vin.  Emperors  of  the  house  of  Franconia. 

IX.  Emperon  of  the  house  of  Swabia. 

X.  Dukes  of  Lower  Lorrune,  or  Bnbaot. 

XI.  Union  of  the  families  of  Guelph  snd  Este. 

XII  The  Ouelph  bmlly,  condnued. 

XIII.  The  family  of  Este,  continued. 

XIV.  Mu-graves  of  Austria. 

XV.  Dukes  of  Anstria,  of  the  first  race. 

XVI.  Kingi  of  Hungary. 

XVII.  Kings  of  Hungary,  continued. 

XVIII.  Kings  and  Dultea  of  Poland. 

XIX.  Kings  of  Bohemia. 

XX.  Counts  of  Sa?oy. 

XXI.  Family  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily. 

XXII.  Anjenn  Sovereigns  of  Naples. 

XXni.  AragODCM  Kings  of  Sicily. 

XXIV.  He  Hoav^  of  Austria. 

XXV.  The  House  of  Luxemburg. 

XXVI.  The  Honie  of  Bni^undy. 

XXVII.  Union  of  Tyrol  and  Garinthia. 

XXVIII.  Kings  of  Poland,  of  the  line  of  Jagello. 

XXIX.  Dukes  of  BaTaria. 

XXX.  Division  of  Bavaria. 

XXXI.  Counts  palatine  of  the  house  of  Bantria. 

'  i  Part  II.  Saze-Lanenburg. 
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XXXIII.  MargraveB  of  Brandenburg,  of  the  houie  of  BrIIcd- 

atadt. 

XXXIV.  Mv|(raves  of  BrandeDburi;,  of  the  hoiue  of  Hahen- 

eoUera. 

XXXV.  MwqmM«ofMontfer™t|p^j|  jgg^l^ 

XXKVI.  Dukes  of  Umaj. 

XXXVn.  The  ^^tconti,  Lordi  of  Milan. 

XXXVIII.  The  Sforza.  Dukes  of  MiUn. 

XXXIK.  The  Sc&1e>,  Lords  of  Verona. 
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